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Helpful Books For Teachers 





Every Day Plan For Teachers of All Grades. By 


Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie Mc- 

Cabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
Schools. Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 
pages, boundin limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set. 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of 
lack of necessary books. They glean from the wealth of literature, 
art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to the season 
and adapted to pupilsof allages, They tell what to do, how todo, and 
supply an abundance of practical, up-to-date material with which todo. 

A large part of the material is “‘ready to use’”’ and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpfui for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of industry and History—Biogra- 
phies—Geography—Special Day Prog ams —Poems and Memory Gems 
—§<—<— Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars anc Blackboard Drawings— 
Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal 
instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
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7 4 Prepared Especially for 
Seeley’s Question Book i: by bic'tevi 
SEELEY, Professor of 
Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of “‘History of Ed- 
ucation,”’ “‘Foundations of Education,” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 
G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans,” 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, Civil 
Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: ( FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published. @ SECOND. By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. THIRD. By answers to all these questions, 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

456 pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE $1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 











The Year’s Entertainments 







ee 

Site RARE T RATER The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 
“6G ed OS 8 Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents 
Obe Zear's: of this book are arranged under complete programs for different 


days, or other Special Occasions, With these programs asa basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
“ consent of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this kine would really be needed, for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in silk cloth, PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 
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grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth-- 





e | Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
Practica é ec 10ns of the Editorial Staff of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. 
This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 
of study being represented. It contains: 





Pra ctical 


Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, elections 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, es 

Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- ply ced 
days, used in the schoolrooms, ond Primary Plans 


Thirty pages of the “Best Pieces to Speak’”’ ever collected in one 
group, selected for every grade. 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, Simple 
Lessonsin Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, Nature Study 
Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling, Every Day Draw- 
ing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History Made Interesting, School Arts and 
Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic 
Science, Manual Training in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, 
Seat Work That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and Oral Work in Language, 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Plans and Materialfor Entertainment, Suggestions for Teaching Singing, Pieces 
for Friday Afternoon, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 

A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth, PRICE, 65 
cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 














7 Compiled and Edited by Grace B. 
Joe ee T § | Y F f the Editorial Staff of Nor- 
t The ae he choo ear cael inctmstend lana? fam. # 
E ; ie This book is arranged on a most helpful plan. -The textis divided into ten sections, 
| YEAR. 

t 


each representing one month of the school year, and covering a certain topic beari 
ScHOOLYE 4 directly upon the standards of elementary education, Thus “Home’’ is the oe 
: This chapter aims to define the impor- 


chosen for the first schoo] month—Septem 
tance of co-operation between home and school, and parent and teacher, and to 
help the teacher to bring about desirable results from,the forming ofsuch a bond. 
: The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, 
*| Fundamentals, Frills, Testsand Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 
: Alihough the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic rep- 
resenting a particular month, itis equally availablefor any other time. Entertaining 
features are provided atthe close of a number of chapters, and the manyillustrations 
h t are exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work, etc. 
256 pages. Printedon fine eggshell paper and splendidly bound in 
silk cloth. PRICE, 65 cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 





























OTHER COMBINATION OFFERS 











Every Day Pians and Either Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertai t $2.50 

Every Day Plans, Seeley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertai t 3.50 
“*H id 18? (S ipti 

Every Day Plans arta Seciay's auestion B00 cm “plow f Din fe so“ 





Every Day Plans, “or Year's Entertainments 
Every Day Plans and Either Practical Selections or SCHOO! Vear.............10000..004, 00008 2.00 
Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entertai t 

Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did It?’............ 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and ‘‘How ! Did It?’............ 


Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and Pr2cticalSeigctions 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 














A Set of Books That Will Increase 
Your Efficiency and Earning Power 


A NEW ENLARGED EDITION OF PRACTICAL 
METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR TEACHERS 


The Most Practical 
and Helpful Set 
of Methods Books 
Ever Prepared for 


Teachers . 





Subjects 
Treated 


VOLUME I 


Reading 
Spelling 
Geography 
Hygiene 
Physical 
Education 
Arithmetic 
Language 
History 
Picture Study 
Gymnastics 
and Games 
Exercises and 
rills 


VOLUME Il 


Agriculture 
Story Telling 
Drawing 
Seat Work 
Domestic 
Science 
Manual Arts 
Citizenship 
Nature Study 
Dramatization 
Writing 
Recitations 
Plays and 
Exercises 














576 Pages 
Over 500 Iflustrations 












PRACTICAL 
MetHons Alps avo DEVICES 
ror TEACHERS 


VOLUME 11 


PRACTICAL 
MeTHODs, Alps ano DEVICES 


FOR TEACHERS 


VOLUME } 


We have just published a new enlarged edition of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teac 
ers. Several new departments have been added making the books more usable and helpful t 


ever before. 


_In the production of this set of books our chief aim has been to make them of the greatest 
sible value and helpfulness to teachers in grade and rural schools and to offer them at a price 
reasonable and on terms so easy that any teacher would be enabled to procure them. 

That we have achieved our aim is indicated by the fact that more than 50,000 sets of previous 
tions have been sold and we hear nothing but words of praise from those who are using them. 

Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers covers every branch of school work. Each sui 
ject is treated in the most practical and helpful manner possible and the teacher can turn to a 
department in full confidence of being able to find just the material needed for her use. | 

The cost of this set of books to you in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal pata 


tor-Primary Plans is only about THRE 
Read our Offer and Guarantee below. 


MONTHS. 


E AND ONE-THIRD CENTS A DAY FOR EIG 


PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


The Special Price of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teache! 





in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal nett eae 


Plans is $8.00 payable $1.00 with the order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeedi 


seven months. 


Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a discount { 


50 cents, making the net cash price $7.50. Use order blank below. 


The Price of the Books 





is $6.50 payable $1.50 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of tl 
next succeeding five months. A discount of 50 cents is ‘owed fi 


payment in full with order making the net cash price $6.00. Use order blank below. 


GUARANTEE 


Every order for 
Practical Methods, 
Aids and Devices for 
Teachers is accepted 
under an _ absolute 
guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 
we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 
and give instructions 
for the return of the 
books at our expense. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 








F, A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. Date. .cccccseee+19..e 
You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 
Practical Meth Aids and Devices for Teachers, lete in two 
volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Inétructor- 
i Plans for one year. I have indicated by a check mark (x) in 
one of the squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. 

im I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 

of the next succeeding seven months, making a total of $8.00. | 

[_] 1am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $7.50. 

In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten 
days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


indicate by a check mark (x) 
If the Books Alone Are Ordered inticste Py 2 check man 
the manner in whieh payment is to be made. 
CT Iam enclosing $1.50 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of eaeh 
of the next succeeding five months, making a total of $6.50. 


CO I am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.00. 
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et). Souvenirs for Closing Day 


| | BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE GIFTS FROM TEACHER TO PUPILS 


: The custom of “remembering” pupils at close of school and on special = 
occasions and holidays throughout the year is almost as old as our school Ir 
system itself and is being practiced by teachers more and more each year. 
Just what to give that will be appropriate, sure to please and yet not so ‘ 
expensive as to be a burden, is a perplexing problem to many teachers. 
That the Owen Souvenir Booklets solve the problem satisfactorily is in- 
dicated by the fact that an ever increasing number of teachers order them 
for their pupils each year, and we hear only words of praise for them. 
The Owen Souvenir Booklets are thoroughly high class in every par- 
ticular. Their beautiful designs and dainty coloring, their individuality 
and personal appeal and their appropriateness all combine to make them 
the very best tokens of remembrance obtainable at a moderate price. 


Printed Especially for Each School 


We print your Souvenirs especially for your school. They bear your name and the name 
of your school, also the names of your school officers, your pupils, and when so ordered, 
your photograph or that of the school building, as preferred. It is these personal features 
that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and insure their being kept and prized 
for many years to come. 

In the production of the Owen Souvenirs only the best materials are used and the work- 
manship is unsurpassed. We have been extensive producers of high grade color printing 
for a number of years and the same equipment and process required for this work is ap- 
plied to the printing of our souvenirs. 


Six Booklet Styles 


We are offering this season for presentation at.close of school six very 

handsome Booklet Souvenirs which are designated as follows: 

No. 15 Rose No. 35 Daisy No. 45 Liberty 

No. 20 Violet No. 40 Elite Floral No. 50 Victory 
a These six styles of Booklet Souvenirs are of a uniform size, 344x5%4 inches. Each sou- ) 
, venir —o of . vag ow | oad ne many inside — on ate required for the printing of the 

names and the other information pertaining to the school. " 

Rose Souvenir No. 15 The illustrations appearing on this page afford but a meager idea of the real beauty and D aisy Souvenir No. 35 
applied With or Without Photograph attractiveness of these souvenirs. The covers are of fine white bristol with pebbled sur- Supplied With or Without Photograph 
; face. The designs appearing on them are beautifully reproduced from water color paint- ’ 
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At Close 


of School 

















ings by a special process of printing which brings out all of the delicate shades of color- 


ing exactly as they appeared in the artist’s original. The lettering and photograph panels ] : 
are stamped in gold. C OO Ou enir 
4% , 


The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and contain name of school, district num- 
ber, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and pupils. Two poems 
appropriate to the close of school are also included. Each Souvenir is neatly tied with a 
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th Photograph in Center With Photograph on 
Wie ane! of ront Cover Inside of Front Cover 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Any of the six styles of Booklet Souvenirs illustrated on this page will be supplied with J ‘ r 
gang ee of teacher = — —- if — Ps et he pee Pe wf be emma = have lit the wetkin Game, . 
either in the center panel of the front cover in place o e colored sketches as shown in P 
: : the illustrations or in a neat panel on the inside of the front cover. The illustrations above And ail thy hues were bornin Heaven, 
ch su A i 5 : show the two ways of mounting the photograph. Be sure to state your preference when ~~ Draka 
ordering. 


Violet Souvenir No. 20 Prices of Booklet Styles No: 15, 20, 35, 40, 45,50 Liberty Souvenir No. 45 


instr 
nic | Supplied With or Without Photograph lua Suchen: Ue aft eae Gemwenive Supplied With or Without Photograph 


er: 






















































































With Photograph: One dozen or less, Without Photograph: One dozen or 
— $2.25. Additional ones ordered at less, $1.75. Additional ones or- chool 
mal same time, 16 cts. each. dered at same time, 12 cts. each. ; 
mg! Without Special Printing on Inside Pages. If any of the six styles of uvenir 
H Souvenir Booklets are desired without special printing of names, etc., : 
1 of tl on inside pages, we will supply them with a neat eight-page insert con- a “a 
wed 1 taining poems appropriate to close of school and spaces in which may ; aN 
be written the date, the name of teacher and school, the grade and the 
Se 8c| name of the pupil to whom presented. Price 10 cents each, $1.00 per , 
‘ dozen. This style not supplied with photograph. iV 
Boose f Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose the booklet souvenirs will be Ri 
low, * supplied at the rate of 10 cents per dozen. 
ae | Special Discount on Club Orders. When two or more teachers send us 
(x) in their orders together we will allow a discount of 10% on the entire lot. 
of any one (your choice) of our six styles of Booklet Souvenirs will be 
feach A Free Sample sent on receipt of a two cent stamp to cover mailing. 
| 
| Read Carefully Before Ordering 
ie te0 When ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page give instructions clearly and 
ctions write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own name and in fact all matter 
closed to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. 
ed. | Do not leave us to guess at the location of your school from the name of the place at 
rk (x) which you may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or dis- Wii 
below trict, just as you want it to appear. Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. 9 >, 
Underscore u’s to distinguish them from n’s. If any errors occur through our fault, your MA 
f each souvenirs will be promptly reprinted without further charge. “And the star spangled banner 
As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are Names Appearing on Them; where In triumph shall wave 
pupils’ names eed the ber of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name in excess. 0; theland of thet 
When Photograph Style is Desired, photographs should be sent securely wrapped and erthejand o erree 
have name - Per oa sender on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and original And the home of the brave: 
aS hoto returned uninjur 
<a pte is Pe Tare Se : P Full a Must Accompany Order. Send money order, bank draft or currency in i} ~Francis Scolt Key 
. registered letter. a : 
Moly 2 Eli Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, 
re | : te Floral Souvenir No. 40 we urge that you send us your order as early as possible and thus make sure of having Victor y Souvenir No. 50 
J Y Supplied With or Without Photograph = your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. Supplied With or Without Photograph 
e 
Pt ; 
| | @ A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
1] spasesssesesesseesss . PHT esssccsccecens: SSSTEEIESIESSSESLSSSSSTSESEEEEEESEESSEESSSES SESE EEEEEEE EEE eee ceeeee eee Ee OEEEE SEES EEDSDEDESSSEEDSSEEESSDEEEDEDDDSESODESS 
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Send for this 











It Has | 
Saved Teachers 


Thousands of Dollars 


in Piano Money 


Some time ago I wrote a little book telling the simple story of the sweet 
Williams Piano — the beautiful instrument that for a lifetime has been sing 
way into the hearts and homes of music loving people all over this broad 
and even in foreign countries. This book has been the means of savi 
teachers of America THOUSANDS OF HARD-EARNED dollars. 
one has saved at least $100. Don’t you think it’s about tme YOU 
H. B. Williams copy of my book? It is free, with my compliments. 


This Little Book Tells— 





‘ 











About our big factory The advantage of “Try-before-you-buy” 
How Williams Pianos are made How to get a piano on thirty days tal 
Why the tone is so rich and sweet How to test the piano sent for trial 
Why the sound board never loses its tone About the plans of easy payment 

How the keys are made of genuine ivory Why the “Factory-to-you” saves you $| 
Why the case retains its beauty How teachers need not pay in vacation. 
How our 25 year warrant protects you How the teacher's co-operative plan he 
About the value of a piano in the home What celebrated musicians say 





NOTE — If you prefer the phonograph book please mention that in the Coupon. 


Send the Coupon and Save $100 


Learn all about our special Free Trial Offer to Teachers—On 
Easy Terms—Freight Paid—and all the other advantages 
of buying direct from the factory at the factory Price. 


H. B. Williams, Vice President 


WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN COMPA) 


Dept. 114, 14 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 











GET OUR TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 


No matter whether you are wanting a musical instrument or not, if you will return the coupon with 
the names of some friends who you think might be interested in our catalog with the direct-from- 
ey” prices, I will send you your choice of free premiums, and details of my Teachers’ 

Co-Operative Plan by which you may share part of our advertising appropriation. 





@ Mark X Williams Piano & Organ Co., 14 w. Washington St., Dept. 114, Chicago & 


efore the Please mail me your free catalog and particulars of your Vacation Offer and ; 








a Teachers’ Co-Operative Plan. hNGiemaixisacce <x: 
or 
Send Catalog Of ...-..+ secsccscerseresseersrscrsccesressessscoes ses < 
4 ner x (Say which—Piano, Player-Piano, Parlor Organ, Church Organ, or Phonograph) / 
« My Namme............!scscsessssccsssssnqscnssessscccenssecssssssnssecnensecceeesssss seeee@peaaecconeee successes ceseossesebe 
i NR cau cc otsiebdncbictchaeckesceuagestice esis pakpetrenneneienans Stahe..0.cccccccsscccscscosescceose | 
) Handy Map of Your State N “i If ai can think < some of Agena pare 
who are needing musical instruments and mig 
) Billy Sunday Song Book like to receive our catalog with our direct-from- 
) Book of 71 Patriotic Songs and Hymns factory prices, please write their names below. 
Names for Piano Catalogs Post Office State 
h DD asks ardinoe: si ccscndsadoainensniee bisbuiibieash sine sdecevinksvenesceySebaesmambebencetssadasabsebborientateet pints Mata ; 
4 i One of Our Many Beautiful Models 
Name ocecccrccrcrsscsevsvvevorresveverecessescessessscssesesseenesceees seees £ 
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The key to the child’s wonder-world of real music— 
“Music Appreciation for Little Children” 


—for Little Folks Everywhere 

—for the Mother in the Home 

—for the Teacher in the Kindergarten, 
Classroom, Conservatory and Studio 


A pioneer work in the 
fascinating field of using 


music in early childhood 


177 pages. 6 four-color illustrations from master- 
pieces of painting. 70 illustrations. in line drawing, 
half-tone, notation, etc. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, stamped in gold. List price $1.00 (5c 
additional by mail). 








It takes three to make music 
—one to create 


—one to perform 
—one to listen 


Few children will ever become creators or even 
performers. Obviously all may be listeners. 
Music is a language and should be heard long 
before reading it or writing it. 

Neglect of ear training in early childhood can 
never be fully made up by any amount of 
musical education in later years. 

Little children learn to listen and later listen to 
learn by means of 


Incomparable Victor Records 





especially made, selected and classified to meet the needs of the child 


during the sensory period (one to eight years) guided by the 
expert pedagogic presentation to be found only in this charming 
new boo 





This work is the result of years of 
highly specialized experience in making music 
a delight to little children 


~ “HIS. MASTER'S\VOICE”™ | Thousands of teachers use Victor Records daily 
eat page Get the New Book at any Victor dealer’s 


This trademark and the trademarked 

word “Victrola” identify all our products. 

Look under the lid! Look on the label! ‘ P r 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. For further information write 
amden, N, J, 





Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey 
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scription expires as we begin, on that date, addressin 
our list for the following month; thus the renewal o 
a subscription expiring with the February number 
should reach us before February 10th, etc. 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this Journal In 
each locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. 
Sample copies and ail necessary material for doing 
successful work furnished free on application. 

pee ASPERTINNNS.— Te, Rae wrety piers to 
. i satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
continued at expiration. and the merchandise or service which they offer. If 

_RENEWALS,—+to insure no interruption in the re- | any transactions between our subscribers and our ad- 
ceipt of the Journal, should be sent to reach us not | vertisers should prove unsatisfactory, same should be 
later than the 10th of the month with which your sub- | reported to us immediately. 

Entered as second-class mail matter April 21, 1919, at the post office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879. 
Copyright, 1921, by F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published the middle of the month previous to the 
date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only yp the 
school year, numbers for July and August being 
omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—Postage for subscribers in 
ar 30 cents; in other foreign countries 50 cents 
extra. 

DISCONTINUANCE—All subscriptions will be dis- 
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Amnarates)..- Jay B. NEG. o oiis ce .0ss0'0n si absanie Opeebe 64 sss kth 20-21 
SILENT READING METHOD FOR BEGINNERS. Emma Watkins..........5. 22 
JOHN BURROUGHS—FRIEND TO NATURE. Mabel G. Ritchie...........+.4. 23 
NATURE DRAWING—CLOVER; CONVENTIONAL CLOVER DESIGNS. Winifred 
RS ar rts Sp rey Bee ay Stop cr, Se a leSteb te 24-25 
JUNE POSTER CALENDAR. Bess Bruce Cleaveland...........2ecceeeeeeees 26 
Birp Story—“Old Chip-on-his-shoulder.” Cara Lanning.............. 27 
GARDEN OUTLINES—His Busy Week. Dorothy G. Rice......:......:. 28 
ROBINSON CRUSOE AND His ADVENTURES. Susie M. Best.............20. 29-30 
ROBINGON -<CRUBON AMD “TAME. 65 os o's obi coo SAT ee EAD ce EA LESS ats 30 
Big ce nee AND THEIR RELATION TO ENGLISH TEACHING. Harriet S.— : 
GTEC 00000008 0008 008888808808 bes cick ce tw s 00:0 ee ceee eee see e's a 
DOUBLE-PAGE PosteR—Robinson Crusoe. Bess Bruce Cleaveland......... 32-33 
WRITE YouR OWN CLOSING Day ProGRAM. Frank M. Rich.............. 34 
Fe RIN. OF CIROUMBTANGIS «ooo... 0.0 occ 000.5000 sbic deities b sh ide bh cas sews 35 
TRAVEL Serene Motorland’s Paradise in Colorado. Warren 
fi MMR aos d50 5's se wio.s bdn Sud PONS seek dae kaeeknas sashes as 6 
SEESAW JOINTED ToY—The Jolly Clown and His Donkey. Bess Bruce 
CRNINS 5 6Sn ws 0.0 eo cine o BEARS 0 Ew Oe dios hil bo a eS DAS SAR ea 37 
TRAVEL ARTICLE—Bermuda As Seen By a School-Teacher............... 38 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES—Biography as an Aid in Teaching 
Other Subjects—IX—“Theodore Roosevelt,” Mabel L. Corbin; Out- 
lines for the Study of United States History—X—‘“The Establishment 
of the Nation,” Regina I. Zimmerman; Flag Day Poem—tThe Red, 
White and Blue, Richard E. Mayne; Practical Agriculture for Rural 
and Consolidated Schools, Gertrude Vaughn; Stenciled Blackboard 
Border, Winifred Unruh Selby 

PEDAGOGICAL PAGE (By Some of Us, for All of Us)—His “Lover-Teacher,” 
Saidee Morse; Poem—The Hermit’s Prayer, Richard Perry; The 
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Amateur Burglars, Mrs. Dwight A. Hoag..........cccccceseces ere || 
PICTURES TO USE IN STUDYING “CHILDREN CATCHING MINNoWS”.......... 44 
PRIMARY METHODS AND Devices—Our Sunbonnet Park Project, Mabel I. 

Richards; The June Opening Period, Mae Foster Jay; The Story of 

Our First Flag, Maude M. Grant; Schoolroom Snapshots; Phonic De- ® 

vices, Maude M. Grant; Coloring Card, J. T. Lemos..........+...02- 45-48 
JUNE ENTERTAINMENT—Americanization Pageant, Mrs. B. G. Williams; A 

Day in Camp, Frances B. Brooks; School-bell Fever, Nora Archibald 

Smith; The Circus (song), Stella M. Kromer; Music and Steps for a 

Russian Peasant Dance, Lillian A. Kocher; Other Features for Flag 

Day and Closing Day Programs. .. 2.5... ccccvccccneccccbees veabe -52 
PoreMS OurR READERS HAVE ASKED FOR.............cccccecccccccccvoces 53 
TeacHens’ HeuP-ONe-ANOTHER CLUB... < . 5 0:..0ccuswccctdcetiocewesice 54 

The Outlook for Next Year 


N this, our final issue for the school year 1920-21, we desire first of all to wish 
| our readers the best possible vacation, one certainly including rest and recre- 

ation, besides as much professional training or other activity as each in- 
dividual may care for. 
_ To teachers who have subscribed to NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS dur- 
ing the past year or for many years, and who realize how much of inspiration 
and practical aid it has brought to them, we do not need to outline our plans for 
next year, except as a matter of interest. We know that our readers anticipate 
with confidence that the magazine will continue on the high level of quality main- 
tained during the past. These readers will tell teachers just entering the profes- 
sion that in NorMAL INsTRUCTOR they will find an abundance of useful, timely 
material for all the elementary grades, with generous space and emphasis given 
to the problems and opportunities of the rural school. A study of the magazine 
will show them that while it reflects faithfully the latest pedagogical thought 
and methods, it carefully avoids exploiting any “craze” of the moment, to the 
exclusion of what is sound and fundamental in other directions. 

Besides the longer articles, we have carried for some years a department 
of “Primary Methods and Devices,” and during the last year we have made of 





As regards the entertainment department, relied upon by so many thousand 
teachers for preparing special programs, we may say that our files contain a/ 
large number of excellent plays, pageants, dialogues, songs, dances, and recita- 
tions, assuring a department full of good things for next year. In fact, so much 
attractive material of this kind has been received recently that we have found it 
difficult to make a selection. Another department which has become a fixture and 
which we are sure will be of constantly increasing value is the Teachers’ Help. 
One-Another Club. , *. 

The plan of presenting familiar fairy tales correlated with handwork—double- 
page poster and colored cover—has proved so popular during the past year that 
it will be continued. -We are indebted to some of our readers for suggestions of 
old favorite stories that they would like to see included in this series. The Sep. 
tember subject will be “Little Red Riding Hood,” with drawings by Miss Cleave. 
land and story retold by Miss Best as a sight reading lesson. 

Miss Cleaveland will add to her.series of jointed toys, taking Mother Goose 
cnaracters as the subjects. She will also present, in each issue, an outline draw. 
ing of one of the common small wild animals. For some time Miss Cleaveland 
has been known especially for her success in studies of animal life. The outlines 
will be accompanied by short descriptions by Edward F. Bigelow, a nature expert 
of national reputation, president of the Agassiz Association, author, lecturer, 
editor of Guide to Nature, and for fourteen years editor of “Nature and Science” 
in St. Nicholas. 

Morris Greenberg, who has been successful as a teacher of blackboard drawing 
in summer schools and whose work has been familiar to our readers during the 
past year, will provide a series of blackboard borders and calendars and a series 
of blackboard devices, accompanied by short talks on the various projects. John 
T. Lemos, whose coloring cards have been appearing regularly, will contribute each 
month an attractive civic poster, which, when mounted on a cardboard mat, will 
be most effective in inspiring patriotic ideals. These posters, hung where children 
can easily read them, will prove to be valuable as silent educators. Another of 
our regular features, the picture study, will be continued during next year. 

Space does not permit the detailed statement that we should like to make re- 
garding articles which we plan to publish in forthcoming issues. We can mention 
only a few that we know will be of especial interest. As contributing editor, 
Professor O’Shea will resume in September his helpful talks to teachers. Jay 
B. Nash, Superintendent of Recreation in Oakland, has promised to send us more 
of his very specific and practical articles in the recreational field. Miss Mabel L. 
Corbin, whose biographical articles have been such a valued feature of our Gram- 
mar Department, will contribute frequently to our pages. From Blanche Bulifant 
McFarland we have received an extended and admirably organized outline of 
present-day European geography, which will appear in the early autumn. 

For the rest, we can say that we shall present articles on all the elementary 
school subjects, on Americanization, gardening, rural conditions, and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, besides many excellent papers, longer and shorter, on the: 
personal relation of teachers to their pupils and to the community. These last, 
we believe, will be of very real help to inexperienced teachers in meeting the dif- 
ficulties of their early professional life. 


A Chance for You to Save Money 


Many of our books and publications for teachers, listed and described elsewnere 
in this magazine, are offered in combination at special money-saving prices. The 
first list below gives the prices of the books and magazines when ordered singly. 
The second list gives the prices in combination. 


PRICES WHEN. ORDERED SEPARATELY 





Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year.........ccceccececessccces $2.00 
The Pathfinder, one year (See description below)................0.ce0005 1.09 
“How I Did It” (See description on page 67)........ccccceccccseccceeeeees 60 
Every Day Plans, 3 volumes.............. ERE Maa S08 rae 1.50 
Seeley’s Question Book, 1 volume, cloth... . RUN OM is ects 'p 6: big.0% 09 © 1.25 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 volume, cloth) front cover ( ................ 1.25 
Practical Selections, 1 volume, cloth....... Oe ON es ce a5 65 
The School Year, 1 volume, cloth.......... MUMBESE Vs aspawhiea ccs se 65 
The Instructor Poster Patterns (See description on page 72 of Feh. number).. .60 


Little Citizens and Their Flags (See description on page 72 of Feb. number)  .60 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES 





























Normal Instructor-Primary Plans Every Day Plans............... 
with The Pathfinder.......... -75| Seeley’s Question Book......... | $2.50 
= oy Scag il ss Sana, oe 2.50 (or The Year’s Entertainments) 
wit very Day Plans........ 3.20 : 
with Seeley’s Question Book.. 3.00 meg ag seer my ocesens t $2.25 
“— ube eats Fapentainmcnts 3.00 | +00. 20ars on ARIDODTR 0+ 2-0 
wit e School Year........ 2.50 
with Practical Selections...... 2.50 my Sy Pig ey ROR 
with Instructor Poster Patterns 2. tibnihmit=£) $2.00 
with Little Citizens.......... 2.50 (er Practical Selections) sg 
: = (or The Instructor Poster Patterns) 
ag a ee Plans) 05 (or Little Citizens and Their Flags) 
owt Dae cf ® Seeley’s Question Book........ 
or e Year’s Entertainments 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans “How I Did It”...... ptdaibienine « 
So oa — sia‘ lewis a cee $3.70F (or The ‘Schoo Year) $1.75 
“How I | nee PARR IRE EP A fs (or Practical Selections 
(or The Instructor Poster Patterns) 
oui faatawcine Eriary Plans ler Little "Citizens and Their" Flags) 
eeley’s Question Book......... 
or Year’s Entertainments) $3.50 The Pathfinder . 
“How I Did It”.............2-. with “How I Did It”........ $1.50 
a - with Every Day Plans........ 2.20 
ormal Instructor-Primary Plans with Seeley’s Question Book.. 2.00 
“How I Did It”.......... with The Year’s Entertainments 2.00 
Any The School Year........ | $3.99| with The School Year........ 1.50 
Tw Practical Selections...... . with Practical Selections...... 1.50 
0 Instructor Poster Patterns with Instructor Poster Patterns 1.50 
Little Citizens........... with Little Citizens.......... 1.50 


Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage as follows: Cana- 
dian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Pathfinder, 50c. Foreign: Normal Instruc- 


tor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 
e 

I he Pathfinder tion’s Capital. It is now in its 28th year of increasing success 

: and is everywhere recognized as the best current events mag- 
azine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in the world 
and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. In this paper all the important news of 
the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is.also a vast amount of general information 
of special value and usefulness to the teacher. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as listed above. 





is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the Na- 





equal value the companion department “Suggestions for Grammar Grades.” 


Send orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Nine vols., cloth, 
12mo. Every book 
by a_ specialist. 
Our Special Offer to You: You*sclect 35c 
wotth of goods free with each book, ‘ 
Maternity and Child Care, postpaid ..$1.50 
The Proper Feeding of Infants ....++..$1.50 
Diseases of Infancy atid Childhood ....$1.50 
First Steps in Child Training ........$1.50 
The Faults of Childhood and Youth....$1.50 
The Trend of the Teens .......++++ «$1.50 
ee Problems in Child Training Sie po 





Putting Young America in Tune ...... 
The Home Guide to Good Reading....$1.50 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz asstd. 30c 


ERE 


Blackboard Stencils 


Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10c 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Cupid; 
Goldenrod; Ivy; Squirrels; Grapes; Chicks; 
Birds; Pumpkins; Cherries and Hatchet. 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c; Big Indian; 
Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; "Flags of Allies; "Aero- 
lane; Uncle Sam; Gen. Pershing on Horse; 
ame any Calendar, Map or Physiology. 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 in. high, 25c 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 in. high ...... 20c 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 on each subject: Easter; 
Valentine; Animal; Flowers; Esk.; 10 for 12c 
Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group "of States, or name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork.....25c 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seat work. .35c 
Blue Stamping Powder, %-pound bag....15c 


New Devices by Hall & McCreary 


Circus Drawings to Cut, Color and Paste..16c 
Mother Goose Pictures to Color and Paste.16c 
Peter Rabbit Pictures to Color and Paste. .16c 
Mother Goose Sewing Cards.. 





eeeeeesces LOC 


Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards. dovcccceel6C 
Circus Friends Sewing Cards............l6c 
Familiar Birds Sewing Cards...... becee 166 
Familiar Animals Sewing Cards.........16c 
Girls and Boys Pictures to Color........ 20c 
Fairy Folks Pictures to Color...... rrr 
Economy Primer, Nos. 1 and 2, each ....i20¢ 


Good Books for Teachers 


For the Children’s Hour 

Best story book for first 
four grades, Contents: Sleep- 
ing Princess; Old_ Street 
Lamp; Oriole’s Journey; 
Three Bears; Three Pigs; 
Goldenrod and Aster; How 
Cedric Became a Knight; La- 
tona and the Rustics; How 
the Apple Blossoms Came 
Back; and 124 other excellent 
stories from Andersen, Grimm, 
Browning, Longfellow, Gay- 
lord, Kinsley, Laura E, Rich- 
ards and others. 336 pages, eeeeeevevwes 00 
Old Mother West Wind Stories...........85¢ 
Household Stories, 41 stories..............70¢ 
Games for Playground, Bancroft........ $2.40 
Reed’s Land Birds East of Rockies, cloth.$1.00 
Stories to Tell to Children, by pope -$1.40 
Good Manners for All Sooaeneens $1 
Dialogues for District Schools.. e 
Old Time Humorous Dialogues. . qeeeteses sae 


Reed and Raffia-Postase i Extra 


No, 1, pound, $1. e - oz., 80c; 4 0z.....45¢ 
Nos, 2 or 3, lb., $1.40; 8 oz, 75¢3 4 02...40c 
Raffia, natural, best or SOMIEE Css ss. 5 o« 22¢ 
Colored Raffa, name colors, 8 oz.........40¢ 
Long Pine Needles, 4 0z., 20c; 8 oz......35¢ 


PRIMARY READING 
AND PHONICS ......30c 


Latta’s New Phonic Cards 
for any primer or method, 45c 
Aldine Phonic Cards....1.00 
Alphabets and Figures to 
paste, 4 inches high, 50 
assorted, per set........10¢ 
Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial 
with metal hands......25c¢ 
12 Colored Cards, 4x6 for 
language or gifts.......10c 
12 Colored Cards, 5x7, for 
language or gifts..... -.15c 
Debater’s Guide—Outlines. Suggestions. .25¢ 
Parson’s Practical Drawing Book........ 20c 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 





















LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACH- 


weighs two pounds. 
the efforts of several prominent 
educators who know the needs of 
primary and rural teachers. The 
postpaid price is $1.00. 


The Parents’ Library 


THIS 


edition is 9x14 
288 pages and 
It represents 


and make up. One set with 





Successful Plays 50c, 


Printed Outline Maps 


United States; Any Continent; Any State; 
Any Group of States; Any Map for History 
or Geography. Order them assorted or other- 
wise, 8!4x11 inches, 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c. 

World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. 
U. Map, 12x21; Dissected State lines. ..70¢ 


8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. 


Drawing Paper, Chalk, Etc. 

Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per lb., 20c; postage extra. 

Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per pound, 26c; postage extra. 

Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib. 
12c; postage extra: 

Construction Paper, 15 shts. 18x24, asstd., col- 
ors, 2 Ibs., 45c; postage extra. Same paper, 
50 shts., 9x12, 18 oz., 28c; postage extra. 

50 Sheets. Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 
100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for 
construction, 2 Ibs., 50c. Same 24x36, 12 
sheets, 4 lbs., 90c; postage extra 

Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 
assorted tints, 20 oz., 42c; postage extra. 

20 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 28c 

2,000 Colored Papers, 34x6, te von chains, po 

Writin Paper, 8%x11, rule oth sides, 
sheets, 5 a Ss 35; Bond, 8x11, blank, 
500 sheets, 5 Ibs., $1. 55., postage extra. 

Latta’s Economy Paste, %4 pt., 1 Ib., 20c; 
pint, 2 Ibs., 30c; qt., Ibs., 50c; postage 
extra. Paste Flour, ib., 25c; postage extra. 


Blunt Point Scissors 4% 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.45 
Sharp Points, nickel, 51% 
in., each postpaid...35¢ 


Rubber Stamps 


Boy; Girl; Brownie; 
Turkey; Santa; Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Bunny; Bird; Chick; 
3 for...25¢ 
Set of 12 for ....85¢ 
Rubber Stamp pad in 
tin box, 2%4x3%, inked 
ready te USE roves 35c¢ 
ubber Stamp 
Init, bottle. .45c 
80 “Asst. Rubber 
Bands ......10¢ 
Nickel Plated Call 
Bell, each.. .36c¢ 


Aida Canvas 
For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard..$1.25 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
per set .......25¢ 
LATTA’S DUPLI- - 
CATOR—Made of best ; 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin 
copying pad on the 
market. Very helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12 inches, complete 
with sponge and ink, 5 
lbs., price $2.90. Pint 
Refill, 2 Ibs. $1.15; ° 
quart, 4 lbs., $2.10; postage extra. 
Hektograph Paper, "medium quality, 84x11, 
5 Ibs., package, 500 shts, oe3 Hektograph 
paper, better quality, $1.22; postage extra. 
Hek. Ink, name color, 3 0z., postage extra 35c 


COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades ...... c 
16 Coping Saw, Patterns to 
trace actual size ......20¢ 
Tube Mending Glue ....15¢ 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys .......25¢ 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construc- 
tion, with instructions 20¢ 
When Mother Lets Us Make 
















Paper Box Furniture ...... $1.25 
Six Loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instructions...... 20c¢ 


Primary Handwork, by Dobbs $1.20 


Constructive Work, by Worst $1.10 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener evee's 1,25 
27 Inch Cubes, assorted colors .........30¢ 
8 Animal Drawings to trace ....:.....+. 6c 


1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 35c 
Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer. .60c 
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LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 
Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, 
Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and twenty-three 
other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out 


eners, complete with instructions, postpaid, 85c. 
Brass Paper Fasteners, 4 in., 


Entertainment Books 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days..... 00000356 


Closing Day Exercises aapiée s 
Primary Speaker 30c, Intermediate Speaker. .35e\ 


Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases 


All Pos 


100 brass paper fast- 





Printed Weaving Mats 


Size 614x6%4, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
printed on thick paper, to 
be cut out; 15 mats..15c 


Mats, Cut-Out 
Size 8x8, Construction 
paper, assorted colors, 
half. inch slits, all cut out 
and ready to weave, 20 
mats, with weavers....30c 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats....18c¢ 


Standard Sex Hygiene Books 





Teaching Sex Hygiene, postpaid........ 
Herself; Himself, each postpaid........ $135 
The Man and the Woman, postpaid..... 1,10 


New Primary Language Cards 


96 drawings with name 
in print and_ script as 
shown. Each card 2%4x3 
inches, printed alike on 
both sides. About 150 
other words in print and 
script, including pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
conjunctions, etc., making 
a vocabulary to prepare 
the child for any primer 
or first reader. See them 
listed in “The Beginner's 
Outfit.” Per set 25c. 


The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and sup- 
plies to teach young children from the first 
day of school until they are prepared to use 
the primer.. Every teacher who has used the 
Beginner’s Outfit as listed below has been 
more than satisfied with results 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script....20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
sentences, four inches high, to trace....1l6c 
Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils........ 40c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils 25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils..28¢ 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils l6c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils 16c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 4-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. .30c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, %4-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils..20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% 
x8%, each 15c; for four pupils........ 50c 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic nore 20c 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set....45c 


Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con- 
sists of the above list which amounts to $3.42 
but we will send all postpaid for only $3.05 

Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils.........$2.80 
Same as above for two pupils ......... 2.05 
Same as above for one pupil ........e00. 1.65 


Paper Cutting 


42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8......18¢ 
44 Large Drawings 

to Color, assorted 30c 
50 Drawings to Col- 

or, assorted sizes 20c 
12 Different Calen- 

dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 

16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9.....15¢ 
16 Birds in Colors, with description, with 

16 Birds to Color, same as above, 6x9 25¢ 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., asstd 20c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed 35c 
3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs........ 33e 
1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in..48c¢ 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25c¢ 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard. .20c 
30 New Sewing Card Patterns on. Cards. .22c 
25 Public School Report Cards..... A 15c 
21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high 25c 
LN ety Good, Perfect, or On Time, 100..10c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store. .40c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools.15c 
16 penmanship copies, over 700 words. .20c 
Parson’s Practical Penmanship ne .05c 
Parson's Bookkeeping Made 25c 























J.S. LATTA, Inc., Box 130, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


d Uniess 
Otherwise Stated 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Sup- 
plies with one of the following and 
subtract 35¢ from the total. 
Normal Instructor-Primary 

Plans, one year..... 
Pathfinder, one year.... 
Progressive Teacher, 1 year.... 2.00 
Kindergarten and First Grade.. 2.00 
Woman's Home Companion..... 2.00 
Pictorial Review, 1 year 2 
Seeley's Question Book... 
Popular 

1 year ....$2. 
Primary FE 

tion, 
Etude, 1 yr. $2.00 


eeeeeeee 


eececece 1.00 


RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 
% in., with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer, etc., 
fibre box, 
3 Ibs., $2.20 
postage not 
paid. 
Capitals, % 
° inch, 1 Ib., 
60c, postage 


Try it. 








Educator 
00 











1 yr. .$2,00 


How to Teach the Primary Grades, cloth ....$1.65 

100, 16c; % in., 20c, Everyday Plans, three volumes, O06 uréache ess $1.50 

Year's Entertainment, ten volumes, sct .....- Th 00 

Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 

with Normal Instructor, new or renewal. ...$7.50 

Excelsior Dialogues ....40c Marion George Plan Books, Primary or Interme- 
este ones fear y diate, 10 volumes in the set, State Primary or 


Intermediate, per copy 40c, per set ......$3.50 


COMMON SCHOOL 
BRANCHES IN A 
NUTSHELL, complete 
with questions and_ 





ANBSWETS ceccecccccces 50c 
New U. S. History Out- 
line Book for Student 
or Teacher .eccccccecds Se 
Numeral Frame, each. .50c 
Peg Board, each. ..50..25C 
500 Round Pegs........20c 
Pencils: Red, Blue or 
white, each ....seeee- 8c 
Six colored pencils 4% in. 
15c; Good Lead Pencils, doz., 55c; Medium 


Quality, doz., 38c; Drawing Pencils, doz., 60c. 
Domestic Science for the Grades—contains 
reliable recipes and rules for serving..... 25c¢ 


Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 


Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher...20c 
New Primary Number Cards for Teacher 25¢ 
Primary Arith. Cards for Seatwork......2 26c 
Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work 18¢ 
Catbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 for 30c 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22 20c 


: not paid, 
l-inch type, 4 lbs., $3.55; postage extra, 

Alphabets, Figures, etc., l-in, high, fine to 
paste for charts, over 2,000 characters,. .30¢ 


e 
Popular Pictures 
Sepia, 16 x 20—Washing- - 
ton; Lincoln; End of Day; rs 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Angelus; Glean- 
ers; Windmill; Mother and 
Child; Dance of the Nymphs; 
Homeward. Each 35c; 3 for 
$1; Order any 1'4c picture or 
any half-cent picture of above 
Latta’s Brown Prints of 
Washington and Lincoln, 16x 
20, each 20c; both for 35c 
50 Popular Pictures, “ec size, assorted... .20¢ 
Intermediate Language Pictures, per set. .20c 
48 Indians in native dress with names, 
Cc SUCEE inns ctecasaahekeen east oa ni 
10 Indian Post Cards in Colors..... ee 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for..... 


Latta’s Drawings to Color 


50 Drawings to Color, assorted, 6x9 ...25¢ 
16 Three Bears Drawings to Color, 6x9 15c 













16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings, 6x9 ....15¢ 
16 Cock Robin Drawings to. Color, 04 15c 
16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9....15¢ 
16 Eskimo Drawings to Color, 6x9...... 15¢e 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6x9 ...... 15c 
16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, 6x9..15¢ 
16 Pioneer Story Drawings to Color ....15¢ 


12 Conventional Borders, 5 inches high 10c 
Good Wax Crayons, 8 colors, doz., Boxes. .70c 
Metal Water Color Box,8 Pans and brush.45¢ 
Art Gum, to clean drawings, 
pkg., 12c; Kneaded Rubber. 10c 
Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
Pumpkins ; Jack - o’ - Lanterns; 





Witches; Black Cats; Turkeys; 
Santa; Holly; F lowers ; Flags; 
Birds. One kind in a_ box. 
UNTO Wacdegudes acheeeecs l5c 


Latta’s Seatwork Book. .30c 

How I Did It is a new 
book of 320 pages, in which 
hundreds of teachers tell of 
original schoolroom devices 
that have proved to be suc- 
meontal. . Prise ..acccects 60c 
Teach paper Folding... .35c 
Teach Basket making...35c 
Ideal Domino Cards...21c 





Allies’ Flags to Color. ‘15¢ 

10 Children of Other 
Nations to Colar....15c 

Sewing Card Floss ..... 15c 


Teach Clay Modeling. ..35¢ 
Modeling Clay, 5 lbs. 25c; postage extra. 
Plastine; mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, 
Blue, Green, pound, 38c; postage extra. 
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Important Announcement 


Teachers Placed’ on 


a Cost Basis 
No Registration Fee 


National Teachers Agency 


General Offices, Evanston, Illinois 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 

1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
Southern Building, Washington 
Steger Building, Chicago 


H. H. Kingsley, Superintendent of 
Schools for thirty years, Manager 
of the Public School Department. 


If you are available for a position of 
any kind, anywhere in the United 
States, now or later, do not fail to 
write us at once, filling out the special 
application blank below, and sending 
eg the General Offices, Evanston, 
Til. 








Grade Application Blank 


NR Ape an ges A Sereahg arora er omg. 3% © 


eer ee eee ee eeeeeeeee err eeeeeeeeeeee 


Education—give particulars, schools 
attended, etc. 


eee eee ere eee eee renee ereeeeeeeeeees? 
eee eee eee meee eee eee ere eee eeeeeeses 
eee eee eee ere reese eeeesesreseeeseeses 
eee em eee ewe eee eee eee errr eeeeeeeeeees 


eo emer eee eee eee er ee eee eeeeseseeeseseee 


Experience—state positions held, 
grades taugist, when, where, how long 
in each place. 


eee eee eee reer ee eeeeeeseseseeeeeeees 
ee 
eee ree eee eer eseeeeeeeeeeseesessesene 
coe eeereereeeeeeseeeseseseseeseeseseees 
eee eer ee eee eee eee eres reese eeeseeseee 
Coen ree eee eer eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


How long have you taught? ........ 
What grade or grades do you prefer? 


ee a 


Salary received? 
Balary expected 2. i555 .'s6 2). os es’ s.oeieiee 
Age? 
Height? 
Give names, addresses and official po- 
sitions of a few persons acquainted 


with your scholarship and teaching 
ability. 


ee) 


a) 
Ce 
Cr 
Cee eee ee meee eee eee eee reer eeeeeeeee? 
ee 
ee 
Oe ee 


Terms: No registration fee. A com- 
mission of five per cent of the salary of 
the first year is charged upon accept- 
ing a position through the Agency, 
with the understanding that there 
wili be a refund pro rata tc each 
teacher paying a commission, for the 
difference between the actual cost 
after all expenses are paid and the 
commission already paid. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Dynamic Americanism. By Arnold Bennett 
Hall, Department of Political Science, Univer- 
sity "of Wisconsin... Cloth. ..385: pp. $1.50. The 
Bobbs-Merrill’ Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Says the author of Dynamic Ameri- 
canism: “I am continually in receipt 
of letters . ... . asking me for sug- 
gestions on a course in ‘Americanism.’ 

. The tenor of these letters fre- 
quently indicates that they look upon 
‘Americanism’ as some special subject 
by itself, some subdivision of civics, or 
some special aspect of our national life. 
As I conceive ‘Americanism’ it is not 
so tangible or simple. I conceive it as 
a complex of many vital but illusive 
factors. It should represent a wealth 
of generous, emotional power, trained 
to instant response to every cause 
where justice, decency, and humanity 
are involved; it should include an inti- 
mate and sympathetic outlook that can 
comprehend the varied factors of our 
national life; and, finally, it should in- 
clude those qualities of moral and in- 
tellectual vigor that can fuse this emo- 
tional power, this intimate knowledge, 
and this point of view into a resistless, 
sustained and determined force, that 
can translate the ideals and the aspira- 
tions of American democracy into the 
constructive statesmanship of accom- 
plished fact.” From this point of view 
is Dynamic Americanism written. It 
is therefore not a “textbook,” but 
rather a manual for the teacher who 
wishes not only to teach civics and his- 
tory in a vitally interesting way, but 
to so color all her teaching as to make 
better American citizens. Suggestive 
Questions and a Bibliography at the 
end of each chapter add largely to the 
value of the book. 

The Little Puppy That Wanted to Know Too 
Much. By Kenneth Graham Duffield. The 
Ceck, the Mouse and the Little Red Hen. By 
Felicite Lefevre. Grunty Grunts and Smiley 
Smile Indoors. By Bertha E. Feist. Little 
Bunnie Bunniekin. Little Mousie , Mousiekin. 
All illustrated in color. Boards. 62, 64pp. 50 
cents each. Henry Altemus Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

“Tell me a story” is the child’s often- 
repeated request. In these new issues 
of the Wee Books, teacher or parent 
will find just the kind of stories to sat- 
isfy the little ones’ desire. The tiny 
tots will delight in hearing about the 
adventures of Snoopie, “The Little 
Puppy That Wanted to Know Too 
Much”; of the clever way in which the 
Little Red Hen outwitted the “big bad 
Fox”; of Little Bunnie Bunniekin’s 
journey and his rescue by the Fairy of 
the Sunshine and Shadow Forest; of 
Little Mousie Mousiekin’s experience 
in the Rest-of-the-World; and of the 
happy life of Smiley Smile. The many 
attractive colored illustrations, too, are 
sure to appeal to the children and to 
increase their interest in the stories. 
Rural Science Reader. By Samuel Broadfoot 
McCready, Director of Elementary Agricultural 
Education for Ontario, etc. (In “Rural Edu- 


cation Series.”) Illustrated. Cloth. 310 pp. 
$1.24. D. C. Heath & Co., New York. 


“Rural Science,” as used in this text, 
is not limited to studies in biological 
and physical sciences as related to agri- 
culture, but is considered in its broader 
sense, including social, economic and 
pedagogical sciences also, There is a 
growing realization that because of the 
wide variance in the requirements of 
city children and rural children, the 
courses of study in the two classes of 
schools should be different. The author 
of this book, the first of the Rural Edu- 
cation Series, has observed this distinc- 
tion, and has drawn his material from 
the environment in which the rural 
child lives. His textbook series is 


Desiring promotion fill out and mail today 10 
EDUCATORS AGENCY, 1450 Y. M. C. A.Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Without cost or obligation —- = list of posi- 
tions to be filled ‘by canes 1, 1921, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS! Come To Headquarters 


WRITE TODAY FOR “THE ROAD TO GOOD POSITIONS” AND ENROLLMENT CARD 


aE Ag a Ogg ey 
ROCKY M7 TEACHERS’ 


Unexcelled Service — Free Enrollment 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Lumber Exchange 
FARE. CITY, MO. 
CHICAG 


OTHER OFFICES : 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
North W. Bank Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 
Chamber of Commerce 


AGENCY 
410 US Nar BANK BLOG DENVER, COLO 
WM. RUFFER, A.M. - - - - - Manager 
W. S. FRY, B.S. - - - Assistant Manager 
W. B. MOONEY, A.M. Assistant Manager 
‘and FIELD REPRESENTATIVE Largest Teachers’ Agency In The West 

















Better Positions! Better Pay! 


Free Registration. Unsurpassed Facilities for Service. 


WRITE US IF INTERESTED IN ANY KIND OF TEACHING OR ADMINISTRATIVE 
POSITION. SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN. GRADE TEACHERS. 


American Educational Service Bureau, 28 F. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 



































9 We get you a higher salary and a 

af @ac ers ge ncy better position than you can secure 
without ouraid. If you want a po- 

PAUL S. FILER, Manager sition in —~ of the Western States, 

sy 3° write us. Weare a national agency 

412 Chamber of Commerce Building offering Free Registration in 


SPOKANE seven offices—5 % Commission. 

















ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
H. R. SOPER, Proprietor. 505 Fifth Ave, (42nd St.) New York 
**QUALITY and SERVICE.’’ A Comprehensive Organization. 

NO FEE unless a Satisfactory Position is accepted. Registration form mailed on request. 


Rochester, N. Y., 643 Park Ave., H. C. Reeves, Manager. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Ill., 122 So. Michigan Ave., E. O. Jones, Manager. 























70 Fifth Avenue 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, PREs. WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Sec. 


ALBANY , TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


HAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
We have GOOD posiTions i GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. * Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


, THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. Tv ESTABLISHED NINETEEN YEARS 


wesre, poreenny i fooch with | byte racy rire SALARIED 
SYR ACUSE, N. Y. FIFTY percent. Send for HEE Registeaticn Biz nk. 
L. C. MacMillan, Prop. MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 


TEACHERS URGENTLY NEEDED 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
549 Union Arcade, Pittsburg. Pa. 


BERNICE A. DRYER AGENCY, Serseninr; 15 FES) SOR SIRFET 


DEPARTMENT, NEW YORK CIT 


MY AGENCY OFFERS TO gp eames seeking positions in public and private schools the same high standard 
of selective service that has alw: characterized its Commercial Department. Write for application blank to 


MISS MARION STICKNEY, Secretary Educational Department. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREA 


REGISTRATIO 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mor. _ Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, tess ‘tietret census” cheney, 
are’ Cc 
9 Geass” No Position, No Fee. an " 


for grades and high schools, for September. Excellent positions open.: salary 
Wanted-—Teachers in grades $900 to $1600 : High school $1000 to $1900. NO FEE unless appointed. 
Personal service guaranteed. Write immediately, sending qualifications. Oswego Teachers Agency, Box N, Oswego, N. Y. 









































42nd year. Oldest Teachers hemeey in the United States under one 
continuous management. Direct recommendations. Well prepared 
teachers in great demand. 205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 














HE IDEAL REGISTRATION PLAN {iraryischsitouAscn:y nen win 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A. J. Jolly, Mgr. 410 Broadway, CINCINNATI, 0. — MENTOR, KENTUCKY 
General Teachers’ Bureau, Jiocis with the kind of teachers required, Send for er- 
3246 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. roliment blanks—NO REGISTRATION FEE CHARGED. 








EARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE RARE, EXCHANGE BUILDING 
MICHIGAN AVE. 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY “2,04. 


NO REGISTRATION FEES C. M. McDANIEL, MANAGER NO ANNUAL DUES 
Choice positions filled throughout the year. Send for registration blank NOW. 


Alaska Teachers Agency 


J. E. JOHNSON, Manager, 





“In the land of romance and adventure.” 
Write for registration blank today. 


Ketchikan, Alaska 

















PHOTOGRAPHS IMPORTANT 


To Accompany Your Application For Position 


We make real photos 24%"x8"” in size and style recommended by 
School Officials from any good original photograph. 25 for $1.50 
delivered promptly. Send photo and Money Order or Check to 


National Photo Co., -711 Thitd Ave. So. Dept.l, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FREE REGISTRATION 





CLARK Teachers Agency 


No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 


NEW YORK 
Flatiron Building 


CHICAGO 
64 East Van Buren Street 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
N. Y. Life Building 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
110-112 E. Lexington Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. 
Globe Building Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., California Bidg. 











Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 

1—Those who desire a better locality. 

2—Those who want a better salary. 

8—Those who possess average or more than average ability. 

Write Manager E, A. Freeman, for booklet. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Building, 89 So. Tenth St. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 














Eventually you’ll join our Exchange. 
Because we successfully promote 


TEACHERS fee reer re 


FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES—REGISTER NOW 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Gas and Electric Bldg. The Plymouth Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “*"iaarweas="” 


AT HOME and familiar with conditions in Arizona and New Mexico, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. 
Write: Anna Banks Woods, Secretary, or J. R. McCollum, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


THE PHOENIX TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
is in touch with many HIGH SALARIED POSITIONS in the SOUTH-WEST. 
GRADES $1,000 to $2,200. HIGH SCHOOL $1,500 to $2,000. ENROLL NOW. 
PHOENIX TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Torrance McRuer, Mgr., GLENDALE, ARIZONA 


































Be One of Us 


said Sir Thomas Lipton, 
the famous yachtsman, to 

our Dr, Mackenzie, and so say 
we to you. 

Try the premier educational 
agents of America. No advance 
fee for grade or other teachers. 
Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Dept. A. 437 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 








































A Somewhere there is a position Minneapolis 
STUDIED Somewhere there is a teacher T h ’ A 
pag eg We know where the position is eachners gency 
TEACHER You tell us where the teacher is. 602 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


lanag’ The South presents great opportunities to the am- 
V. L. WEBB, M ara bitious teacher. We recommend teachers to positions’ 
604 Boyle Math Little Rock, Arkansas 


that they can fill. A square deal to all concerned. 
THE ACME TEACHERS’ AGENCY “artantas ca." 
Uses uniaue and vigorous methods, places teachers on for you, 'A-C. WHITEHEAD, MANAGER. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


based on four definite principles: (1) 
That every rural child is entitled to 
good health and a wholesome. sanitar 
environment in which to grow. to full 
manhood or womanhood;° (2) That-he 
has definite opportunities and responsi- 
bilities as an American citizen; (3) 
That he must be trained to make a 
good living out of the land; and (4) 
That he must be directed to ’ spend his 
well-earned leisure and means in im- 
proving its countryside, its schools, its 
churches, its roads, and its co-operative 
activities of every kind.” The mate- 
rial included in this introductory vol- 
ume is such as to awaken the country 
child’s interest in the life about him, 
quicken his imagination, establish a 
respect for rural life and foster a co- 
operative community spirit. It is suit- 
ed to pupils from ten to thirteen years 
of age. 


The Story of Columbus. 


By N. J. Lennes, 
Author of Books for Young People, and Paul 


C. Phillips, Professor of History, State Univer- 


sity. of Montana. 64 Illustrations and Maps. 
Cleth. 168pp. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 


Two excellent collaborators are the 
authors of this book, one being a his- 
torian and the other a successful teller 
of stories to children. As might be ex- 
pected with such a happy combina- 
tion, this. story of Columbus is thor- 
oughly interesting and worth while. 
An account of Columbus’ four voyages 
to America is given with proper em- 
phasis on important and authentic 
events, while the falsity of many gen- 
erally accepted stories concerning the 
discoverer’s life is pointed out. The 
story is well adapted to young people, 
both in vocabulary and in manner of 
presentation. Many instructive maps 
and illustrations are included. 

Handbook of English Composition. (Second 
Revised Edition.) By Luella Clay Carson, re- 
cently President of Mills College, California. 


Cloth. 273pp. $1.28. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


One finds in this Handbook the 
main requisites of good English pre- 
sented in a very compact and usable 
form. Valuable suggestions and 
clear explanations of confusing points 
help the reader to obtain a real un- 
derstanding of the rules of grammar 
and rhetoric. While it is intended 
primarily as a text for use in high 
school and college classes, its charac- 
ter as a reference book makes it val- 
uable for all. Different chapters deal 
with capitalization, punctuation, ital- 
ics, abbreviations, syllabication, com- 
pounds, spelling,’ construction, criti- 
cism, mechanical aids and processes, 
letter writing, and preparation of copy 
for the printer. Appendixes contain 
useful information _on poetic forms, 
synonyms, antonyms and homonyms, 
words often mispronounced, common 
errors, business forms, and theme cor- 
rection. There is also a very full 
bibliography. 

The Measurement of Silent Reading. By May 
Ayres Burgess. Cloth. 163 pp. $1.00. Picture 
Supplement Scales 1, 2, 3, and 4, sample copies 
5e.; less than 1000, $1.25. a.hundred; .1000 or 


over, $1.00 a hundred. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 180 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


Dr. Burgess “describes five scales 
(other than those above noted) which 
were prepared, tried out, and laid aside, 
in the search for a valid method of 
measuring silent reading. Detailed ac- 
counts are given of the questions 
raised and difficulties encountered in 
these preliminary experiments; and 
the major portion of the book is de- 
voted to a discussion of those princi- 
























Teachers Often 
Bear the Burden 


Teachers often bear the burden of recom- 
mending the installation of playground equip- 
ment—in those cases the knowledge that 
comes with years of experience in play- 
ground planning and the building of play- 
ground equipment is of utmost value. 


Medart Catalog “L”—A Text Book on 
Playground Planning 


Get this wonderful catalog—it contains the 
results gained during more than fifty years’ 
experience as builders of gymnasium appa- 
ratus for men and playground equipment for 
children. It is recognized everywhere as 
the complete authority on scientific play- 
ground planning and proper equipment. 


No matter what the size of your appro- 
priation— whether you contemplate a new 
installation or an extension—this catalog will 
be of great value to you, as it contains many 
suggestions that will make your selection 
easier and safer. 


Medart Engineering Service 


The MEDART Engineering Department is 
really an advisory board on playground 
installations. It is maintained for your bene- 
fit—and we extend you an invitation to avail 
yourself of this expert advice. No cost or 
obligation is entailed. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Potomac & DeKalb Sts. . St. Louis, Mo, 
New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 

San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 








Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 
ments. Catalogue Free. 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


PLAYS 





TEACHERS WANTED for Grades, Special and 
High School. No fee till appointed. National 
Teachers Agency, Inc., Phila., Pittsburg, Syracuse 


Many good teaching positions still open 


in Penna., N. J., Dela., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment. 
Modern Teachers’ Bureau, 1002 Market Street, Philadélphia 


A. 1REE BCRARTS STAR meena 
JOURNAL; eachis 50 cents 

B. CHILDREN'S MAGAZINE, ‘$1.00 a@ year; 
trial-copy for 6 cents in stamp 

Address: JAMES SENIOR, LAMAR, MISSOURI 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Big demand for teachers all over the 
country. No registration fee during | 
June for grade and rural teachers. 


























Normal Graduates is Seen Week ees 
DENVER = ee goRADO ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY | —————— 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


w Agency and Su ly Co. 
North ot = ohh oe weach ers’ poe INS for TEACHERS ens Teachers vik tobe We solicit 
the enrollment of University. College ‘na formal graduates. FREE ENROLLMENT. BEST 0: LARIES. 








SCHOOL 


CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL and MODERN For—HOME 
PAINTINGS The New York Normal Art School 


435 W. 119th Street, 


New York City LIBRARY 





POSITIONS 


Qualifications--four year High School course, 
continue untilend of some. Salary rural schools ey “ey $1900. Graded appointments initial salary $12.00 


Normal. Yearly schools opening September 





WESTERN Daiversiy: 


CANADA WESTERN TEACHERS? BUREAU, 85 Somerset Block, 


initial salary $1800 to $2400. State qualifications. Write 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, CANADA 








Wyoming Needs Teachers. Dloyment Bateaa, Nester enrollment fee nor commision charged ‘Gelaries 
ploymen: 

Minimum requirement, i ks training in an accredited normal in addition to high cikeas 

Fea ete hoe ccksrice to grade and high school teachers. Address: State Teachers’ Employment Breas, Capitol Bidg.,.Cheyenne, Wyo. 


PAGIFIG TEACHERS’ AGENCY = 





Twenty years of a a > service to teachers and schoo; 
poeng dus ine Ore: an 
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Adams-Smith Teachers Agency, 122 So. Michigan Bvd., Chicago, Ill. 


INcLuUDING McCuLLoucH TEACHERS AGENCY. This Agency does a personal, discriminating, professional business. 


The COLORADO Teachers’ Agency 7 Write for detains 


MRS. FRED DICK, Manager. 303 Kittredge Building, Denver, Colorado 


We want to enroll every teacher who would accept 
The aon Stat Laake, sid : Bureau a position in the land of opportunity, where merit 


“In the Heart of the Southwes tHn'the Heart of Texes.”” counts and service is appreciated and rewarded. 
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TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 





members, For full iabermution address 








The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections, 
from all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted 
rapidly. THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field 
during the past twenty-eight years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Manager, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Teachers 
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Albert Teachers’ Agency 


25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 





Good Salaries for Grade Teachers 


In 1920 the average salaries secured for Grade 
Teachers by The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
28 per cent 
of the number placed secured over $1600. 


We can place 
every grade teacher who is a Normal or College Graduate, with 


was $1412. Maximum $2100. 


We are having equally good results this year. 


or without experience. 
Where ? 
In High Class Private Schools. 


In Public Schools in Cities large and small,—in the Middle 
in Choice 
Residential Suburbs; in progressive new towns with the best 
school buildings and equipment, and money with which to pay 


West, in the Far West, in the East and in the South; 


good salaries, 


We have the patronage. 
Write fully about your training, wishes, etc. 


25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York City, New York. 


Other Offices: 


Symes Building, Denver, Colorado. 
Peyton Building, Spokane, Washington. 


It is up to you to get well located. 


ples which were identified as funda- 
mental to all attempts to measure 
abilities in school subjects. This new 
scale has been prepared in four com- 
panion editions, so that children tested 
on one may later be again tested with 
new material of Sqot difficulty, and 
their progress note Picture Supple- 

ment Scales 2, 3, and 4 are of the 
same type and difficulty as_ Picture 
Supplement Scale 1. The four scales 
may be used interchangeably;. and 
scores secured on one may be com- 
pared directly with scores secured on 
the other three. 

Rosy Cheeks and Strong Heart. (A Health 
Reader for the Third Grade.) By J. Mace An- 
dress, Ph.D., Division of School Hygiene, U. S 
Bureau of Education, and Annie Turner An- 
dress, Formerly Head of the Kindergarten 
Dept., State Normal een a Mass. 
Illustrated. Paper. ic. per copy, 
$27.00 per hundred. Child PPiealth Organization 
of America, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Rhymes of Cho Cho’s Grandma. By Mrs. 
Frederick Peterson. Illustrated by Jessie 
Gillespie. Paper. 20pp. Child Health Organi- 
zation of America, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Teachers eagerly welcome interest- 
ing material that will aid in the for- 
mation of health habits. These little 
readers, attractive as they are, and 
modest in price, are sure of a wide 
distribution. Both are printed in large 
type and cleverly illustrated in color, 
and both offer wide possibilities for 
dramatization, expansion, and _ indi- 
vidual application of the ideas pre- 
sented. Rhymes of Cho Cho’s Grandma, 
by Mrs. Frederick Peterson, whose 
Child Health Alphabet has been so 
popular and useful, will appeal to 
very young children. Rosy Cheeks 
and Strong Heart, for the third grade, 
relates the adventures of two children 
with various Friendly Fairies and also 
with the malignant Grimyjoes and 
their allies. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 









































































































ARTHUR B, CLINE, Columbia Manager. 
Fill in Blank and Mail to the Office You Are Nearest _ 


Kind of position wanted 
EE. «on an ccaceeindahs tes anne 
College hours credit in subjects I am prepared to teach:..........cccseeeeeseceers 


ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 


Locations 


Until You Are Placed 


Columbia, Missouri 
Boise, Idaho 








I hereby apply for a position thru the Cline Teachers’ Agency and agree to pay the agency 


TEACHERS WANTED! 
Cline Teachers Agency 


All Offices Work for You Free 


Chicago, Illinois 
San Diego, California 


Enroll Now—Hundreds Needed 





5 per cent of my first year's salary, if I accept a position thru its service 
paid out of first and second month's salary— 


ER eee PT, Oe ee ee eee Pe ee Present address..........0+++ Fess veces 
AE 550 5 ald SEG oS cas ct ecbbewNbedeheces tects Age..... * psamee Height. 
as 06 a4 6% Bareted 2, cose tanks Cortifiente- Biebhi ss. init iccsits ii Ses ey ee 


| My education is as follows (give details)............eesceecees FRR PEGE sealed 


CRORE OEE EOE EEE HH HEHEHE HEHE EEE HHH EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE SHEE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE HEHE EE EES 


PORE H HEE HEHEHE SEH HEHE EEE EEE HEHEHE EE HEE EEE EEE EEE EE HE EEHEOR ESR EEE E HEED EEE EEE EEED 


I refer you to the following people: 


SRR ee eee ree eee Eee eee eeeereeeeesesete 


preterved $ oo ioe o tod GAGE) Wed ve ¢r000d. aRTA enh deed va: 





ere Se 


Least salary accepted ..........e+eeeee- 


ete eee eee 


eee eee eee ee ee ee a 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee 


ion to be 


sees eeee 


printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Sherwood, or Robin Hood and the Three 
Kings. (A Play in Five Acts.) By Alfred 
Noyes. School and Acting Edition, with Direc- 
tions for Production by Milnor Dorey. Cloth. 
205pp. $1.75 net. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. 


A Project Curriculum. (In “Lippincott’s 
School Project Series.”) By Margaret Eliza- 
beth Wells, Ph.D. Illustrated. Cloth. 338pp. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Modern Physiology, Hygiene and Health. 
(Primer: The Most Wonderful House in the 
World—The Mechanics and Hygiene of the 
Body; Book One: The Play House—Home Hy- 
giene.) By Mary S. Haviland, Research Secre- 
tary of the National Child Welfare Association. 
Both vols. illustrated. Cloth. 204 and 196pp. 
. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Courtis Standard Practice Tests in Hand- 
writing. By Stuart A. Courtis and Lena A. 
Shaw, respectively Director of Educationa! Re- 
search and Supervisor of Penmanship, Detroit 
Public Schools. Specimen Set, 50c postpaid. 
ved Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 

ork, 

Agricultural Economics. (In Se Apotinonit's 
College Texts.”)) By James E. Boyle, Ph.D., 
tension Professor of Rural Economy, College of 


Agriculture, Cornell University. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 448pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 


The Alexander-Dewey Aptthenetie. (3, ee 
Elementary, Inter: d.) 
Georgia Alexander, District Pa nnd _ 
Indianapolis Schools; Edited by John Dewey, 
Professor of Philosophy in Columbia University. 
Each vol. illustrated. Cloth. 224, 256, 288pp. 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 

American. History and Government. By 
Matihew Page Andrews, M.A., Author of 
“People’s Edition of the Constitution,” etc. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 528pp. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 








High School, Normal, Commercial, Col- 
Home Study lege and Professional Courses. ‘Cata ita- 
log Free. Teachers’ Professional Vollege, Washington, D, 0. 





in nextared Ui i ity b: - 
Gain Degrees force courses, Over 100 professes: 


patronized b: mverh., oo tional op mtorr A ntoall. 
oR. JULIUS SPIEGEL, Si east a2ND ST.. Wi YORK 































. The North-Western School, 2311 Grand Ave, Milwaukeo,Wis. 


June 1921 








- Peirce School of 
Business Administration | 


Courses of Study 


Business Administration (two years) 
Teacher Training (two years) 
Accounting (two years) 

General Business 

Secretarial 

Salesmanship 


Graduates of Teacher Training Course eligible 
to teach commercial subjects in public schools, | 


Summer School Begins July 5 





56th Annual Catalogue upon application, 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 

















Do YOU Want To DANCE 
and Teach OTHERS How? 


I will teach you “‘DANCING AS AN ART.” I 
will teach you MODERN BALL ROOM DANCING. 
I will teach you CLASSIC and TOE DANCING. I 
will teach you INTERPRETATIVE and RHYTH- 
MIC DANCING. I will teach you FOLK DANCING. 

I will give you exercises for rhythm, grace and 
poise and teach you how to keep perfect time by a 
method which will not fail and by which you can 
teach others. 

Learn NOW, of ONE WHO HAS DEVELOPED 
HIS ART THROUGH YEARS OF STUDY AND 
PRACTICE, to be a DANCER AND A TEACHER. 
Send for particulars— 


SCHOOL OF ARTISTIC DANCING, 
200 Fifth Avenue, Room 748, 
Dept. 7. New York City. 














YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression, 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power, 


WE TEACH 


ELOCUTION 
BY MAIL 


ition, 
tice 





Send te. in Seumpat for ittectratea Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
136 McLean Avenue, Dept, 8, Detroit, Mich, 








TYPEWRITERS DELIVERED FREE 


by Parcel Post. Underwoods, Remingtons, L. C. Smiths 
Rogels and Monarchs rented and’sold on pavenes of Poy 34. 06 
per month. Home Studs Course in Typewriting Free. For 
ull information, addre 


GALBREATH TYPEWRITER CO., ROGERS, OHIO 
—_——— 1 


HOME STUDY—SPECIAL RATES 


Normal, Grammar School, gh, S School, Civil Service, Engi- 

Agricultural, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Journalism, ible, Salesmansht nd Law 
Courses thoroughly taught by mail. For Special Rates, apply 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, etc. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, etc. Which? Illustrated 100-page e booklet, “THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” FRE. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th va Chicago 








You can be quickly cured, if you 









if Send 10 cents for 288-page 
Stuttering, “its Cause and ere * 


cured myse! r stamme 
$920 Bogue Bids. 1147 N. 





AMMI to 


re for eee TAI —T eo “iE Ly q 


a 
the most “pope oe oe aaa 

—. eh, are pad to ated o a Resident rat @ 
Youripaulry wil tara onndentia, ELome Study 
HE LEWIS SCHOOL, _—_66 AdelaideSt., Detroit Mich. 











TEACHERS: If any of your pupils 


STAMRE 





ould attend no FAMBERtNS large 
Pepe ieee ae pies 
fe if for ape pal See tate ay st “cop 


e world for the 


i tal een te wl for iy of 


to 
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Copy this Sketch 


—and.let me'see what you can do 
withit. If you are ambitious to 
learn practical one for 
profit, The Landon P. RE 
CHART Method win tence you in 
your spare time, at home by mail. 

The Charts are easily understood 
by boys and girls of school age. 


ne seep tenors d I a 
rove their al ani core a vi 
teach ing caothed toe The: 
wil develop your eility, to draw orig- 
inal pictures. Noth: ike this method 
has been used before. Send sketch of 
Uncle Sam with 6 ce: ents in stamps 0 for 
full information, test lesson plate, examples of students’ ves ised 
evidence of what you too canaccomplish. Please state you 


Che Landon School 


653 National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 














/LUGOURUUNOUCUVA LAAT 


Write for Bulletin of Courses in 
Pre-Kindergarten, Kindergarten 


and Elementary Training. 


Students received at any time. 








The School of Elementary 
and Home Education, 


Formeriy Chicago Kindergarten Institute 
707 Rush Street, Chicago, IIl. 
ULLAL 


You can 





SMIUUIDUUAUNUUUUAUGUUUUUUASOUARAAUOTE ATT 










You can easily play quaint, 

y dreamy Hawaiian music or 
L. _/ latest songs on the Ukulele and 
gain a host of friends thru its 
popularity. For years this Insti- 
tution has made thousands of 
successful students thru Prof. Harry J. egy 's method of 
instruction which enables you to play thi Roy in your 
own home in a few weeks. TH EVERY C RSE WE 
GIVE A GENUINE HANDSOME HAWAHAN, UKULELE 
ABSOLUTELY FREE; ALSO MUSIC, EVERYTHING— 
NO EXTR Write eo for 4 "oped story of 
Hawaiian Music, FREE. You will love i 


Hawaiian Institute of Music, 300 W. 34th st Dept. 26N, New York 


Learn COMMERCIAL SPANISH 
At Home This Summer 


bey npn reo will enrich your mind, broaden your viewpoint, 
and help qualify for the larger position you want in teaching. 
Should od 3 find it advisable to enter Basten later, it will open the 
way to bigger pay, greater success, and new opportunities. 


A Summer Course At Home For You 


Use the extra time you will have this summer at home or on your 
vacation. Our successful Home ly Course will give you the 
thorough reading, writing and speaking mastery you want before 
fall, if youenrollat once. Practical work from start. WRITE IM- 
MEDIATELY FOR ATTRACTIVE TERMS. (Over 50 other courses, 
many of college grade). Please mention that you are a teacher. 


The Home Study Schools 
(Paul E. Kunzer, Ph. D., Director) 
168 Dartmouth Street, Dept. 10-E, Boston 17, Mass. 


Learn At Home 


Bookkeepi Belesmenshh , Shorthand, 
il Servi _ aca, 528 eae a month, 
f testimonials 


rses, 
BROWN’S saan yt SCHOOL, 
500 Brown Bidg., Peoria, ill. 


40,000 


Opportunities 
in Hotels 































you can have oné of these well-paid. pleasant 
tive cogent l of them in the 


e Lewis School Scenente oe give you the 
valuable reas that it has Paar mg aay of the 


m successful h potel men yea obtain—men 
of now ma king $5, 00d to t 350, 000 a year. 
All of your training will b der the personal di- 


will give you the ing for_a good _ positi 

Ae a poe ealary, The training 
will in no way interfere with your present wor. 
or recreation. = teas 


patterns Ses asaeeset ga a 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 


CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. 
Room 1015 Washington, D. C. 


CT! FREE COUPON p= 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Room 1015 * Washington, D. 
Send me without obligation the FREE BOOK “‘Your Big 
Opportanity.’’ 
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Mental Development and Education. By M. 
V. O’Shea, Professor of Education, The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Illustrated. Cloth. 403 
pp. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Word Finder. By Hubert V. Coryell, A. B., 
Instructor in English, Elementary Department, 
Browne and Nichols School, and Henry 
Holmes, A. M., Professor of Education, Harvard 
University. Cloth. 150 pp. 72c. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


The Project Method of Teaching. By John Al- 
ford Stevenson, .. Professor of Education, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (In ‘The Modern Teacher's Series.”’) Cloth. 
305 pp. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


The American Public School. A Genetic Study 
of Principles, Practices, and Present Problems. 
By Ross L. Finney, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
of Educational Sociology, University of Minne- 
sota. (In “The Modern Teacher’s Series.’’) Il- 
lustrated. Cloth. 3835 pp. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

Witham’s Standard Geography Tests. By 
Ernest C. Witham, Superintendent of Schools, 
Southington, Conn. (8 Tests—The World; The 
United States; South America; Europe; Asia; 
Africa; -North America; Commercial Geog- 
raphy.) In sets of 50 tests of one kind. $3.50 
per 100 complete, including directions for giving 
and scoring tests, class record sheet and standard 
sprees. J. L. "Hammett Company, Brooklyn, 

- Y., and Cambridge, Mass. 





Rural Teacher Scholarship 


The American Country Life Associa- 
tion is offering a two hundred dollar 
scholarship to the rural teacher who, in 
an article not exceeding 2,500 words in 
length, describes the most effective 
work done by the teacher in making 
the elementary school a vital factor in 
meeting the needs of American country 
life. Such an article may be the story 
of the adaptation of the curriculum, the 
development of community work, or the 
establishment of a closer relation be- 
tween the school and the community. 
It must be based upon the actual, per- 
sonal experience of the writer and may 
include practical plans for future de- 
velopment. The name of the contrib- 
utor should not appear in the article. 

In a sealed envelope enclosed in the 
manuscript should be given the follow- 
ing: The contributor, the school, the 
superintendent of the district or coun- 
ty, the chairman of the local Board of 
Education and the chairman of the 
Parent Teachers’ Association, or a res- 
ident of the District, preferably a wom- 
an, who is interested in education. Ar- 
ticles must be typewritten, and sub- 
mitted by August 15, 1921 to Kenyon 
L. Butterfield, Amherst, Mass. 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces examinations for 
educational directors and teachers, un- 
der the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education, for duty at the Public 
Health Service hospitals in the field. 
Salaries for the position of Director 
are from $1,800 to $2,400, and for 
teachers from $1,600 to $2,400. Appli- 
cations received until July 1st. Ap- 
plicants should apply for Form 2118, 
addressing the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 








Community Service, No. 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, has compiled a 
comprehensive little pamphlet of social 
games, bearing the title “What Can 
We Do?” which will be found exceed- 
ingly valuable by all teachers and per- 
sons interested in community problems 
and by those who realize the profound 
truth that “all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.” The pamphlet 
describes in detail a large number of 
games, stunts, etc., and gives plans for 
many kinds of special parties. Copies 
of the little handbook may be obtained 
by addressing as above. 


Do you want to hetter your position ? 


We will train you and place you before you 
y us. Study at home or at our College. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Ac- 
countancy, etc, Address Greenfield Business 
College, Dept. 25, Greenfield, Ohio. 














WORK FOR 
UNCLE SAM 


U. S. Government is constantly in need of 
Post Office Clerks, Mail Carriers, Railway 
Mail Clerks, Typists, Stenographers, and In- 
ternal Revenue Clerks, Now is your time to 
get a permanent position paying $1400 to 
We “coach” you quickly for exami- 
nation. Write 


MR. OZMENT, former U. S. Govern- 
ment Examiner, 145, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 














Northwestern Teachers Agency 


Home Office Utah Office California and Hawali 
Boise, Idaho. Salt Lake City Berkeley, California 


The Educational Clearing House for the Entire West, Alaska and Hawaii 





Free Enrollment 





Our Phenomenal Record 


1911—-Established as the Idaho 


Teachers Agency. 


1912—Reorganized as the North- 
western Teachers Agency. 


1914—All the WEST and ALASKA 
covered. 


Western Agency. 
1916-1921—-The Largest 
West of Chicago. 


The only large agency that works 
in the West alone. 
“your best medium 
western position.” 


R. R. ALEXANDER, Mgr. 
ENROLL AT ONCE 


to secure a 





R. R. Alexander, Mgr. 

















Fill Out and Send to the Home Office—Boise, Idaho 





COCO OOOH EEE OEE HEHE EEE EE HES HEE SHOE HEE SHEESH EEE EHH HEE HEHE EEE HE EEEEOEES 











Name of School Dates perv ist a : 
Ee eT ree ee eee eee ee ETE EERE RT eT Ree Cae es Cattle? p00 p00 saggene éxgetinn 
PO Five ee eiiete ew diedin ewe fmecines cums ccieinns Adie: Gent Pics cisncumiae’ 
UNE. kina UNSSWERemENs de0 a SWaremeegacdds | seeveeccecececs poeueens MCE EER CER 
WOMRIINGS wine 5 Hh n6s eae gs ees Gumep me so ceee doc | epaeh vas vee eh MIGMEEW TE sc ccacatettetuatts 





EXPERIENCE—State briefly the cx you Bowe held, when, where, how long. Be 

















Semester hours studied in Department of Education alone?.............00.0eceeeeeeecseees 


[VERY IMPORTANT]. Please send us six small unmounted photographs; if not now, later. 





REFERENCES 


Address | Official Position 











CORO emer eee eee eee re Hee Eee Heese | HEHEHE HEHEHE ESTEE HOHE ESE EHE EEE EEE OH OHHH EEE EET EE EES 


FOP OO Somer EHO EEE eH HEHEHE EHH EHS | SHEE HEHEHE ERE EHH EH EEE EEE EH HEH EEE EHH EEE EH HE EES 


COCO Rm eee eee eee EEE HEE EEE EES | HEHEHE EHH EEE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EH EERE CHEE EHH EEE EES 





I agree to pay the NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY at BOISE, 


5 per cent of my salary for the period of one school year, such commission 
payable either on acceptance or out of the first or second month’s salary. 


SOUL 0.2, .:. 4 TORRES BhgneBhiidss 6K BURA 00 dada deikadeidccndpoces 





1915—Equalled the record of any | 


Hence we say, | 


IDAHO, on my acceptance of a position through its services a commission of | 





Agency | 





EDUCATION—Give explicit statements, dates, degrees, honors...........00+0sseeeeeeece 


exact. Do not say merely “High School” “Grades. 
Grades or Subjects | Location of Position | ‘Dates | Salary 
| | 
| 

Prestmt OOlety?. oo cc cccccccceae Salary desired?............... Least salary you will accept? 
eevee eercetcn AGO 66 ii ccccccc 6 EMIEMO Be coccccnvets Weght?......0. Health?.......... 
Physical defects ?..........c0008 Married?........: Church Membership?................ 
Certificates ?..... <a ey Be Subjects taught. .....0c.cccee. Subjects desired............... 




























































































































































Old College Building 


VALPARAISO 


~ 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 
HE Summer School of Valparaiso University will open May 31, 1921 and will continue twelve 
weeks, An exceptional opportunity is offered to combine the summer vacation with study at 
a most reasonable expense. During the summer session there will be beginning, intermediate 
and advanced courses offered in the following departments: 
Preparatory, High School, Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, 
Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, Commerce, Engineering, 
Chemistry and Pharmacy, Physical Education 
Special professional and advanced courses for teach principals and supervisors 
The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $25.00 for the term of twelve weeks, Board—The University 
maintains a cafeteria, where the best of board may be obtained at lowest prices. Rooms $15.00 to 
$20.00 for the term. 
Bulletin giving complete information concerning courses, etc., will be mailed free, address 


(Seomeeseerns RUSSELL HODGDON, Sc.D., LL.D., President, 





Valparaiso, Indiana uJ 
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Summer School in Public School Music at Chicago 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Crare Osnornne Reen, Director 
June 27 to July 30—5 hours a day—5 days a week—5 weeks. TUITION, $50.00 PER SESSION 
| Certificate awarded upon completion of three Summer Sessions 


Mary Strawn Vernon, Principal Ann Trimingham, Assistant 

| Adolph Brune, Harmony Louise St. John Westervelt, Chorus Singing 

| George Nelson Holt, Community Singing William Montelius, Orchestra Conducting 
Arthur Oglesbee, History and Appreciation 


The special features of the Course are Methods—A and B, Choral Conducting, Sight Singing—A and B, Ear 
| Training—A and B, Harmony—A and B, Child Voice and Rote Song, History of Music, Appreciation, Orchestra 
Conducting, Chorus Singing, Community Singing and lectures on Vocal Technic as a means of personal expression, 


| PROGRAM 

| Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday’ Friday 
Methods 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Choral Conducting 1 hr. 1 hr. lhr 1 hr. 
Sight Singing 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Ear Training and Harmony 1 hr, 1 hr. 1 hr. 1hr. 
Child Voice and Rote Song 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 he. 1hr. 
History and Appreciation 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Orchestra Conducting Thr. Thr. 
Chorus Singing lhr 
Community Singing 1 hr. 


Unusual opportunities offered in Repertoire and the Interpretation and principles of Normal Training. 
Eminent members of the faculty in attendance in the Piano, Voice, Violin and ‘Theory Departments as well 
as teachers for eginners and Intermediate Grades, Send for booklet, 


APPLIED MUSIC 
| 





Address COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. N. I., 509 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 














School For Nurses 


Work. Privilege of Specializing in third year. 
For information, address 


SUP’T. OF SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
246 -12th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Requirements: P' 
educational ui nt. Text books, unifi 
uary, April, and September. For further information apply to 


Miss M. H. Mackenzie, rintendent of 
Box NC.” “Michael Reese Hospita 











Training School for Nurses 


The Mount Sinai Hospital Michael Reese Hospital : 
= Three year course. Theoretical and Practical Ascrodited by the inole Stare Dooar tnt Tiecretical Clase tn- 


truction. Graduates eligible for State Registration. Entrance 
Requiren 'h = ny 4 years’ High School or its 


forms, , board 
and monthly allowance during training. Classes forming Jan- 


Nurses, 
i] Chicago, Illinois 











UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


State Summer School for Teachers — July 5—August 12, 1921 


**THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL EAST OF THE ROCKIES’’ 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ART ENGLISH HOME ECONOMICS MUSIC 
CIVICS FRENCH LATIN PHYSICAL TRAINING 
| EDUCATION MATHEMATICS SPANISH 


HISTORY 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
Excellent opportunities for week-end mountain outings. 


Room and Board at moderate prices. 


The detailed a t of the school giving full particulars regarding courses, 
fees, credits, dormitories, excursions, etc., will be sent upon application to 














THE DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 











ial Kindergarten and Elementary Collede 
sai sisted =] aren ~— 7 





Practical Courses for Kindergarten 

umm er ess on and Primary Grade Teachers. Credit 

tng ne mag | saeomnae ~ 

ollege Grounds. servation in 

June 2 0 to August 12, 1 921 Kindergarten and Primary Grades 

of Public Schools and in the College Demonstration School where Project Method is used. 

Special Courses in Community Education, NatureStudy and Folk Dancing. Festivals— 

Pageants, Children’s Literature and the Art of Story Telling, Playground Methods. 

Ideal Recreations for Summer Students in Chicago—Parks, Bathing Beaches, Tennis and 

Golf, Theatres,Concerts and Opera. Write the Registrar for Bulletin and Book of Views. 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE . 
35th Year Accredited Box N. I., 2044 Michigan Blvd., Chicago - 
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Teach Health Through Pictures 


Discussing the action several states 
have already taken, and others are 
now considering, to secure by legisla- 
tion a definite measure of health in- 
struction in the public schools, Dr. C. 
E. Turner of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology strongly advocates 
the use of moving pictures in teach- 
ing hygiene and sanitation.’ He says: 

“Visual education offers an unprece- 
dented opportunity for teaching health. 
The school curriculum is already full, 
and yet the people demand that the es- 
sentials of health education shall be 
taught. The motion picture, with its 
time-saving and telling manner of 
presenting health information, will go 
far toward establishing for us the 
brief, effective and standardized in- 
struction which the welfare of the 
country and the health of the people 
demand.” 

In making pictures concerning the 
care of the body, says Dr. Turner, there 
is a difficulty in presenting the old facts 
in an interesting and compelling way. 
The child must not be left with a “You 
must keep clean.” He needs to be 
shown why cleanliness is necessary. 
“Health films, if they are to be most 
useful, must do more than present 
facts. They must stimulate action 
and correct wrong habits of _liv- 
ing and thinking. This is a difficult 
task. Fortunately, however, the stim- 
ulus does not end with the picture, for 
in the grammar school program there 
is to follow the strong and effective 
personal contact of our excellent body 
of grade teachers. Here, as elsewhere, 
the picture is a teaching aid—not a 
substitute.” 

In a biological film produced under 
the supervision of Dr. Turner, which 
the Society for Visual Education is 
distributing under the name of “Get- 
ting Acquainted with Bacteria,” the 
elementary facts of bacteriology are 
presented in a way that children can 
understand and enjoy. 


New York State has a new censor- 
ship law for motion pictures. The 
question is raised as to whether such 
pictures used in the dissemination of 
information in the schools are subject 
to such censorship. According to Mr. 
Abrams, chief of visual instruction of 
the state education department, few 
schools have employed motion pictures 
for instruction. If schools should take 
up the exhibition of motion pictures 
more extensively, showing only educa- 
tional and current event films, the state 
censorship commission is authorized to 
issue a permit without inspection of 
the films. As far as the state educa- 
tion department is concerned, slides 
only are: used, and the state would not 
be called upon to censor its own 
property. 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 21— SUMMER SCHOOL —July 30. 
College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 


3 Departments — 1. Kindergarten, II. Primary, 
Il. Pla d. Strong Facult: ine Equipment 
—Central Location—Accredited. 


Address Registrar 
Box B, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Teachers’ Opportunity 
This Summer 


A Special Summer Course to meet the needs of 
teachers of Physical. Education, and also of 
other teachers who desire instruction for their 
personal benefit and recreation, his course, 
June 28—A’ ». combines pleasant vacation 
work with health-building. | Fundamentals of 
the subject erat. , Gymnasium drills and ex- 
ercises. Folk ancing, tennis, athletic divers- 
ions, Large, well equipped building. Write for 
catalog of Special Summer and Regular Courses, 


A 


AMERICAN’ PHYSICAL 
E EDUCATION 
Accredited Co-educational ~ 


Dept. N6 4200 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 























PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


SIX WEEKS—June 27 to August 6, 1921 

TEACHERS! Why not become more efficient 
individuals, add to your usefulness as teachers 
and INCREASE YOUR SALARIES? 

OUR TEACHERS’ COURSES IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
— GYMNASTICS AND DANCING — ARE 
ACCEPTED BY SCHOOL BOARDS FOR 
PROMOTION CREDIT. 

SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DE- 
PARTMENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
AND CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

Experts in all Departments. Exceptional Dancing 
Courses with MADELINE BURTNER HAZLITT, 
Assistant Chalif Normal School of Dancing. 

School Dormitory, conveniently located, 

SUMMER CAMP in Wisconsin open JULY and 
AUGUST for girls from nine years of age and upward. 

For catalogs address the REGISTRAR, 

Established 1903 
CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 

. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Box N.I. 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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| ‘The Summer Quarter 


Courses are the same in education- 
al and credit value as those offered 
in other quarters of the year. 

The colleges, the graduate schools and the 
rofessional schools provide courses in Arts, 
iterature, Science, Commerce and Admin- 

istration, Education, Law, Divinity, Medi- 

cine, and Social Service Administration, 


Ideal place for recreation as well as study. 
Golf, tennis, rowing, etc. Two great parks 
and Lake Michigan within walking distance, 


Students may register for either term or both, 


1st Term—June 20—July 27 
2nd Term—July 28—Sept. 2 


Write for plet t 


The Unibersity of Chicaga 
BOX 51I—FACULTY EXCHANGE ~ 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























Study PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP at One of Our 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


; 1921 
New York, N.Y. Portland, Oregon Greeley,Colo. Cedar Rapids, lewa 


THE PALMER METHOD 


Embodies the Right Mechanics and Pedagogy of Practical Handwriting 

The Palmer Method has become the standard thruout America, because it produces 
satisfactory results, If you don’t believe it, inquire; or better, try it and see for yourself. 

We reach the Pupil thru the Teacher. We i the Teacher’s market value and 
diminish her labor, There are many thousands of grateful teachers thruout the United States, 
to whom the Palmer Method has spelled Opportunity and Success, 

You are all vitally interested in the Efficient Teaching of Practical Penmanship. The Big 














623 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ideas and Modern Methods which this fund tal 
the most radical educational reformation of our generation. ASK US FOR CATALOG. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 


bject has developed in recent years constitute 


PITTOCK BLDG., PORTLAND, ORE, 
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Zaner Method Writing 
Arm Movement 
SUMMER SCHOOLS.--1921 


: bus, io - June 20 to August 26 
Cog. ois Jane 25 to July 15 


er, lo June 20 to J: 15 
Domtua, New Jersey July 5 to July 29 
INSTRUCTION 


Methods of Supervising and Teaching Public 
1 W. P Psychology, Peda- 
ey “Practice, Public School Drawing and 
ormal Commercial Courées. , 
DEMA 


£ isors and Special Teachers of Handwrit- 
etbrawing, afd Commercial Subjects are in 
Greater Demand Than Ever Before. 
SALARIES JUGTIFY SPECIALIZATION 
nhs Mis Ai calencnta 


For complete Information address 
Zanerian College of Penmanship, Columbus, Ohio. 
Home of Zaner Method. Writing. 
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| tuition and small living expe’ 


Cortland Summer School 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL SESSION 
July 5 to Augast 12, 1921 
Luke J. McEvoy, Director. Cortland, N.Y 


Courses for nts and state certificates. 
For teachers seeking special preparation for 
teaching certain subtler. Special courses in 
agriculture, nature study, penmanship, physi- 
cal training and vocal music, Review and 
advanced work in subject matter and meth- 

Daily recitations in all subjects. red 
nses r 


Over .8,400 former students. 
BOOKLET FREE 


references : 








Lyceum Arts 


Conservatory (Inc.) 


June 20—August 1 (Six Weeks) 
ELIAS DAY, Director. 
“Thorough Preparation for a Definite Work.” 
A superior faculty, teaching every branch of 
Music and Dramatic Art. 

Work taken during the summer will be credited on 
regular courses. Diplomas and Degrees. Write 

for detailed information and free catalog. 
We own our buildings and resident dormitory— 
located: in Chicago’s finest residential district. 


Address Registrar, Dept. N.I. 
1160 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 























The Summer School curriculum of 
Northwestern University at Evanston, 
Ill., this year is considerably enlarged 
over any previous program of the uni- 
versity in that field. The courses haye 
been strengthened as to range and num- 
ber. One claim which Northwestern 
has upon the consideration of persons 
interested in summer courses is the 
particularly advantageous location of 
the university campus. A campus of 
seventy-five acres in extent stretches 
for three-quarters. of a mile along the 
shore of Lake Michigan. -Swept by lake 
winds and shaded: by groves of oaks, it 
is an ideal spot for a summer session. 


‘| The campus shore-line is virtually one 


extensive bathing beach and students 
and faculty alike take full advantage 
of this recreational. feature. More- 
over, the campus is only a half-hour’s 
ride north of the city of Chicago and 
those educational features which are 
valuable supplements to class-room 
work, such as museums, special _li- 
braries, industrial and municipal insti- 
tutions, are therefore available for 
summer students. Since it is the func- 
tion of summer sessions to provide ade- 
quately for teachers, Northwestern 
University has a liberal allotment of 
courses in the department of education. 


Among the resolutions adopted by 
the Nebraska State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at_a recent session was the fol- 
lowing: “That we express: our appreci- 
ation of the efforts of health and hy- 
giene departments to further the work 
of disease prevention; that we urge up- 
on every member of the teaching pro- 
fession better care of personal health, 
and a realization of the value of health 
insurance.” 


Among the many scenic attractions 
which Colorado offers the tourist, are 
glaciers which are described as “equal- 
ing those of the famous Swiss Alps.” 
It is stated that there is only one 
glacier in the Alps which is larger than 
either the Arapahoe or the St. Vrain 
glacier. This glacial region lies with- 
in sixty miles of Denver and has re- 
cently been made easily accessible. 
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RESS UP! 


pupils ‘make dainty costumes 
Dennison’s heavy crepe paper. 


Crepe paper costumes are easy 
to make. Striking colors not 
available in cloth, pretty ruffles 
and dangling fringe make them 
perfectly stunning, They do hot 
easily tear. 


You stitch the crepe paper, 
hem it, sew it on your sewing 
machine just like cloth. It may 
be stretched to fit neatly and it 
costs lots, lots less than cloth. 


Ask your nearest stationer, de- 
partment store or perhaps your 
druggist for Dennison’s crepe 


paper. 
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Make dainty costumes 
of crepe paper 
For class parties or 


masquerades,school plays orcom- 
mencement, teachers can help their 
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Send for this Free Book 


The Costume book explains the 
making of costumes suitable for all 
occasions. It offers suggestions for 
many kinds of costumes — and 
shows you photographs. Here is 
the coupon for it. 
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DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Framingham, Mass. Department §, 


Please send your Costume Book so I may 
know how to prepare for my class for its next 


fancy dress affair. (Please use pencil.) 


Teacher's 
PRERED ccccscccccecccccccsccecccescesececccesoce 
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FILE CLERKS 
CUSTOMS CLERKS 





CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


INTERNAL REVENUE CLERKS 
CLERKS AT PANAMA CANAL 
CITY POSTAL CLERKS 








U.S. GOVERNMENT _ 
WANTS TEACHERS 


S1240 TO S2300 A YEAR 





PLEASANT WORK 

RAPID ADVANCEMENT 
PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT 
LONG VACATION WITH PAY 


_ -Fill out and mail the attached coupon now. You must act at once. 


We will immediately send you full description of the positions open to you, + 
with a full description of the work, hours, vacation, salaries, and dates of / 
the Summer examinations in your section. wf 


Do it Today. Tomorrow may be too late ! 
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y 
Hundreds Railway Mail Clerks Wanted.—Pleasant Work Traveling Continually. yf 
$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR ce 
MANY OTHER POSITIONS: SHORT HOURS /” Franklin 


7 
7 Institute, 
e@ Dept. L. 277, 
} ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
as Gentlemen: —Kindly send 
me, at once, and entirely with- 
} out charge or any obligation on 
e my part, list of U.S. Government big 
4 paid positions now open to teachers. 


Y 


7 Advise me also regarding the salaries, 


hours, work, vacation and date, ofthe Sum- 
mer examinations in my section, sending me 


also free sample examination questions. 
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Des Moines and the N. E. A. Convention 














cated as it is close to the 








D' MOINES, Iowa, lo- 





‘Evanston-Chicago - 













































equipped for entertaining large 
SUMMER SESSION conventions, promises to be an 


The University Campus (a half-hour’s ride ||ideal city in which to hold the 
nerth of the city of Chicago) extends for ||great N. E. A. convention this 


nearly a mile along the shore of Lake Mich- 
igan. Boating available, bathing beaches summer, from July 4th to 8th. 


right on the Campus, tennis courts and gym- || Within a radius of 800 miles 
nasium hana. mnneebensen for men and |/are thirty-two states, wholly 
women. rganized excursions to interesting © : : 

points in and near Chicago and lake trips to ||OF 12 part—including the area 
other cities on Lake Michigan. Lectures, con- || West of Buffalo, east of Denver, 
certs, recitals and dramatic performances on || north of New Orleans, and south 


the Campus. of the Canadian Boundary. 
THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS— It seems certain that a very 
$ 8. ani .A. degrees. 
ied college. sanioct. fa my courses in large number of teachers, prob: 
Zoology, Chemistry an nys -med- 
ical students, "Nine semester hours of credit ably more than ever before, bids 
obtainable. Eight weeks’ course. take advantage of the oppor- 
THE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE —Co urses tunity to attend this, the first 
eading to the degrees Bachelor o ne * 
Commerce, Master of Business ‘Administration meeting singe the | Foorganiza 
and Certified Public Accountant, | Courses in tion of the Association on a 
ccounting, vertisin inance, Busine . : : 
Organization, ‘Bales, Management, Factory a spr apoylie my _ Reorgani- 
anagement, etc. ecial trips of inspection * 
to factories, banks and stores in _ Chicago. zation as resulte an. increas 
Nine semester hours of credit obtainable. ing the membership to over 60,- 
— pond course. 000. It is certain, too, that the 
HE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Courses i iati 
leading to. B.S., B.A., M.A., or Ph.D, degrees, president of the Association, 
Nonal"course for high wcnoot tonthers ake: [DUE Gare, ope intone ot the 
mentary teachers, cit; superintendents, high land, Calif., who is one of the 
school principals, professors of Education in most progressive school ad- 


normal schools and colleges, and_ educational eo 8 ° 
leaders. Nine semester hours of credit ob- ministrators in the country, 
79E LAM domncs—toma, — will provide a program that 
Dean. Classes conducted in the city c) Chit will reflect faithfully the educa- 
cago. Courses leading to the degrees of Juris tional problems and. accom- | 


doe 5 rontains ° * 
poetor and Te caprane ‘courts ct Times || Plishments of the day, discussed 








—0On the Shore of Lake Michigan—| United ‘States, and. admirably | MESSAGE FROM IOWA’S 


GOVERNOR | 


OWA extends the hand of welcome to 

the teachers of the Nation. We want 
you to come and test our hospitality and 
cordiality. We want you all to come. 
From Maine to California, from the 
Canadian Boundary to the Mexican Bor- 
der, we cordially invite you. We realize 
very keenly our privilege in having you 
as our guests and we assure you we shall 
not be lacking in evidencing our appre- 
ciation. In behalf of two million and a 
half citizens of this great Common- 
wealth, I invite you. 


‘NN. E. KENDALL 
Governor of Iowa. 

















‘orth Dakota, Mississippi and Washi n, 
Fourteen hours of credit obtainable. Ten 








































by real leaders in pedagogical 


hool Music and . 
Piano Normal Methotis th “demonstration Lindsey. 


credit obtainable. Six weeks’ course. 


facilities in Evgnston and Chicago. Nine hours . A 
of credit obtainable, Fight weeks’ course. has advanced educationally from 


Evanston, Illinois. Summer Session. 











weeks” cotrses thought and practice. Among 
THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC——Peter ©: Lutikin the speakers will be Herbert Hoover and Judge Ben B. 
ean, - Courses in c 


Speaking for college students, Ten hours of educational progress, the state of Iowa and the eo 
Des Moines should prove an inspiration. According to Dr. secure the best possible accommodations. All hotel reserva- 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL—Courses leadin < 

Te rend PLD. degrees, Unuwnal librars Ayres’s An Index Number for State School Systems, Iowa 
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terial that has ever been pre- 
sented. Probably no other 
state has gone further in aban- 
doning, where practicable, the 
old, expensive one-room school 
in favor of the consolidated 
school. Of such schools there 
are now 260 in the state. 
There will also be excursions 
to Iowa State College, the larg- 
est agricultural and mechanics 
art institution in the world, 
and a visit to'a typical great 
Iowa farm. Rural teachers, 
therefore, will have the unique 
experience at Des Moines of 
convening in a large and flour- 
ishing city and at the same 
time having an opportunity to 
observe progress in rural as 
well as urban education. To 
their city sisters, the chance to 
see what the schools are like in 
a great farming state such ag 
Iowa will also be very welcome, 
Doubtless many teachers, who 
contemplate summer school 
work, will wish to remain and 
take advantage of the educa- 
tion courses that will be offered 
at the Iowa State University. 
Provision has been made for 
entertainment of various kinds, 
so that there will be plenty of 
recreational features included in 
the program for the five days. 
In addition to enjoying what- 


ever is arrange by the hospitable Iowa hosts, visitors may 
plan trips to such points of interest as Lake Okoboji, Spirit 


classes. _ Private instruction in Piano, Voice, ‘The Coliseum in Des Moines, where the general sessions Lake, Clear Lake, and Colfax Springs. Hundreds, too, will 
mony, Masical Analisis, Bar-Training Solfeg- || Will be held, accommodates 10,000, and a large number of take advantage of liberal railroad offers, allowing. stop-over 
gio, Six weeks’ course, centrally located hotels are prepared to provide amply for privileges. Teachers will thus be enabled, if from farther 
TRE SONOOL OF ORATORY —Ralh, B. housing the visitors. Besides the various hotel dining west, to visit, going or returning, national parks and other 
and B.A. degrees or diplomas in Oratory. rooms, there are numerous restaurants and cafeterias; so scenic attractions, and if from the East, they can go on 
pang To BR oy ae that in all respects visitors are assured of not only a from Des Moines and reach these points in comparatively 
lish and for professional and amateur readers profitable but a comfortable stay in the city. ‘ short time. 

and power, Courses in Debate and. Public To teachers, who are interested in all that pertains to The Iowa committee serving as hosts on this occasion de- 


sire that out-of-state guests be given an opportunity to 
tions are being made through Chas. F. Pye, 407 Younger- 


seventeenth position man Building, Des Moines. Rates range from $2 a day up. 


among the states in 1890 to sixth in 1918. That Iowans Headquarters will be in the Hotel Fort Des Moines. . 
Courses open Monday, June 27, 1921 are proud of this improvement is natural. They intend Further detailed information regarding the convention 
For book of Campus views and detailed des- || to show teachers from outside what has been done and is 
cription of courses address now being done—for once one of the mid-West states gets 
WALTER DILL SCOTT, President started, you can’t stop it! Visitors may anticipate a free 
automobile trip to a consolidated school, a mining camp 
111 University Hall, Northwestern University, |) school, and a standard one-room school. They are prom- For railroad rates apply to local agents or the General 

ised the most complete exhibit of consolidated school ma- Passenger Agent of any railroad. 


may be had by writing to J. W. Crabtree, Secretary of 
the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. All delegates must file their 
credentials with Mr. Crabtree before June 24th. 














A Young Teacher Locked the Door 


for the last time at Hickory College, twenty years ago one evening last week, took 
supper with one of the patrons of the School, and left home the next day for his 
new field of work. 

To make a long story short, the largest establishment in America devoted ex- 
clusively to the production of a single educational equipment for the use of children 
in the home, is one important result of that decision. 


The product of the House founded by this teacher 


The New Chautauqua Industrial Art Desk 


has received greater recognition and commendation than any other piece of equip- 
ment in all the history of education. 

More than a million children fortunate enough to possess this instrument, have been quietly 
pushing to the front, first at home, then in their classes at school, and afterwards in the work 
it has helped them choose for life. 

The work ofthis House, extending as it does throughout the English speaking world, nec- 
essarily opens a great variety of opportunities for forward looking ambitious men and women. 

If you desire for yourself a career in which the assurance of doing 
well financially is admirably combined with a rare opportunity to 
render a great social service, you may find a position with this House 
exactly the thing you have been looking for—something right after 
your own heart. t 

Two hundred situations are now open in the United States and fifty in the Dominion of 
Canada, in the filling of which the right teachers will be given preference. 


Even though you are already employed for the coming summer, it may prove of great ad- 
vantage to you to put your application on file with us now for consideration as other positions 
open in the future. 


LEWIS E. MYERS & COMPANY 
Executive Offices and Plant, VALPARAISO, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


You are cordially invited to write to or visit us at the above address, or to write to or 
visit us at our developmental office (address below) nearest to you. 


















NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURG ATLANTA 

Flatiron Bldg. Old South Bldg. Victory Bldg. Park Bldg. Connally Bldg. 
CHICAGO ST.LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS DESMOINES KANSAS CITY 

North American Bldg. Arcade Bldg. Palace Bldg. Flynn Bldg. Scarritt Bldg. 






SEATTLE LOS AN SAN FRANCISCO OKLAHOMACITY DALLAS 
Pacific Block Internat’l Bank Bldg. Rialto Bldg. National Bank Bldg.’ Boger Bldg. 
MONTREAL TORONTO REGINA CALGARY VANCOUVER 





















Best Moderate Priced 


Running Water in Rooms 


: Phone 1018 
Rates $3.50 Daily Up. 


for two years. 

















Hotel Monticello 


John H. Fetter and John R. Hollinger 
Owners and Proprietors 


Kentucky Avenue, Near Beach 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


American Plan 


John R. Hollinger has been connected with the State Nor- 
mal School at West Chester, Pa. for the last twelve years. 


John H. Fetter was formerly connected with the said insti- 
tution until his entry into the service. He served over seas 


Seashore Hotel 


Private Baths 


Special Weekly. 
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Teachers’ Salaries and Standards 


Teachers—as regards shortage, salary, and qualifications—have been exceed- 
ingly prominent in public discussion during the past two or three years. The 
teacher has come into his own, at least as far as being recogn as a most 
important factor in the welfare of the nation. It took the war and its ex- 
periences to awaken people to the situation. Teacher shortage became an 
alarming actuality. The demands of military service and the allur- 
ing opportunities offered in the salaries of industrial, commercial, and clerical 
positions depleted the ranks of teachers. The gap between the inadequate sal- 
aries of teachers, with the character and training necessary for such work, 
and those paid in other lines was made plainly evident. The nation was 
startled when res were given showing that schools must be closed and 
thousands of children deprived of school privileges. It was emphasized that 
this shortage not only resulted in the actual closing of schools, but in placing 
in others, as teachers, many who were ill prepared for the work. 

There has been a great improvement in the situation as regards salaries. 
Statistics compiled from reports from 359 cities show average increases in 
all classes of teacher's from 1914 to 1920 of 61 per cent. This percentage 
would show larger in 1921 figures. The village teachers have shared in this 
advance, and so in general have the teachers in the rural schools. Some of 
the most backward sections have joined the most progressive in the movement. 
This has been brought about in many cases by state-wide legislation and even 
constitutional amendments have been adopted increasing the amount which 
may be levied for the purpose of education; thus millions of dollars have been 
added to salary funds. 

The foregoing is merely a comment on the situation in general. It is not 
intended to give tabulations or to state specific salaries. The teachers them- 
selves know the situation in the communities in which they are located and are 
not ignorant as to opportunities offered in others. That there has been such 
improvement in salaries is gratifying, even though it may still be inadequate. 
This advance in salary is not, and should not be. temporary. There should 
be no falling back in the era of reconstruction which is upon us. The ad- 
vance has been made and the present position is well entrenched in statute, 
in public opinion, and in justice. Rather, the movement will still be forward. 
Where not protected by statute, teachers should maintain the present posi- 
tion against any offers of decrease. We hardly believe that any self-respect- 
ing board or official will suggest this, however. 

We wish not only to record this actual accomplishment of advance and the 
promise of the future, but to call the attention of the teacher to the fact that 
with greater rewards and wider discussion of their status there have come 
larger demands. School authorities and the public, with a growing conscious- 
ness of the teacher’s place in the scheme of things, may well look for a higher 
grade of preparation and of service. This the teacher should bear in mind. 
The slogan should be not only higher salaries but higher standards. This is 
a combination which will appeal to the public heart as well as to the public 
purse. All should strive for better training and greater efficiency. 

We had no intention in the beginning of this to mention ourselves but it 
will readily be acknowledged that an educational magazine is not the least 
wotthy or the least useful among the means for attaining proficiency in school 
work, This does not mean that a mere reading or close study of any school 
magazine will give to any untrained or unfit teacher all that may be needed to 
remove these disqualifications, but the untrained teachers can benefit greatly 
from the experience of others, and the trained teachers can still more avail 
themselves of all that is offered that is worth while in such a medium. We 
are not in this speaking personally or selfishly, but are suggesting one of the 
means by which teachers, trained or untrained, of great or of little experience, 
can find help and benefit in their work. There are many magazines pub- 
lished devoted especially to the work of teachers, not the least of which, by any 
means, is the one which you are now reading. You should be a regular reader 
of some one of these, and if, as we trust and believe, your choice should be 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS we should consider that you had taken 
a right step in the direction indicated, and we are sure it would so prove to you. 


RENEW NOW---PAY OCTOBER 15TH 


Over eighty thousand Normal Instructor-Primary Plans subscriptions 
will expire with the June number. 

The next issue of the magazine will be that for September, the publi- 
cation year being the school year, September to June, inclusive. 

It is of great importance to teachers that they have the magazine for 
the full year beginning with September and the best way to insure this 
is to renew your subscription now—while the matter is fresh in your mind. 

Thousands of teachers each year defer subscribing until their schools open. Such sub- 
scriptions reach us at a time when our Subscription Department is literally buried with 
orders and some delay in mailing the first number is unavoidable. 

Very often teachers neglect renewing until it is too late to get the September number be- 
cause of the supply being exhausted. This is very apt to occur because the number of 
copies printed of the September number is determined by the orders in hand at the time the 
issue goes to press. It is, therefore, exceedingly desirable, both from your standpoint and 
ours, that your subscription be renewed now, thus enabling us to dispose of the clerieal work 
when we are not particularly busy. 

It is not necessary for you to make payment now. Simply sign the order printed below, cut 
it out and send it to us, keeping a memorandum to make remittance to us not later than 
October 15th, and there will be no interruption in receipt of the magazine and better and 
more satisfactory service will be rendered. 


Sign and Mail the Order Blank to Us Today—Before You Forget It. 
F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


ORDER BLANK FOR CREDIT SUBSCRIPTION 






















F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., ND cid sities che Px deh cht vedo awntbae ele Duss 1921 
Dansville, N. Y. - 

Gentlemen: Kindly renew my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one 

year for which I agree to pay $2.00, by remitting direct to your office at Dansville, N. Y., 

not later than October 15th, 1921. ; 
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Making Pleasure 
Profitable 


The Story of Mrs. L. 


Mrs. L——-— has two children. She knows the 
mother jonging to guard them and the yearning to 
provide them with everything that will assist their 
growth. She knows the child nature, its insatiable 
appetite: for stories—stories—stories. And oh how 


well she knew the difficulty of satisfying that de- 


mand! 
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Sold 89 Sets in Town of 4400 


This representative in a small Nebraska 
town has found the immense profit possibili- 
ties of My BOOK HOUSE. 


Six Orders in One Day 
Another representative has made more than 


ness and character. 





The Biggest Opportunity) 
Ever Offered Teachers!” 


Mr. Miller has been a school teacher. 
rest and recreation during the vacation period. Yet, he knows too the teacher's 
usual need for earning extra money during the summer months. So he makes 
the above statement with knowledge based on experience. 

The booklet tells the true story of one of the scores of cultured, educated women who have 
already found this opportunity and are receiving for part time work as high as $75.00 a week. 


If you wish to travel this summer and more than pay your expenses, or stay at home and earn 
good money in an interesting, enjoyable occupation, lose no time in sending for this booklet. 


Coupon below also brings another 
FREE BOOK—“ The Right Path Through Storyland ”’ 


32 pages in colors describing 
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** Books That Sparkle With Childhood ”’ 


Learn all abéut this children’s charming library, 
the only work ofits kind ever published—six big 
volumes ofeunshine and happiness, 2432 inspiring 
pages from the world's best literature for child- 
ren. The hanadreds ofstories and poems in these 
volumes aré the selections of a mother, who is 
also a well known author of children’s literature. 


Ghe BOOHHOUVUSE for CHILDREN 
608 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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A Letter From a Mother 


I 
| 
“ The stories in these volumes not only teach 
children of that which is good and beautifal 
and interesting, and wonderful the world 
over, but they make the ethical values of life | 
so attractive, that they upbuild conscious- 
They are teaching my 
little children to love good and to be good for j 
the pure joy of being on the right side, and 
are solving in our home many ofthe problems | 


“The One Great Exception” 


“ These books are different,” says the public 
librarian in one ofthe country’s large cities. | 
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He knows well the teacher's need for 


Caréfully arranged and graded, beautifully 
illustrated, My BOOK HOUSE is a stimu- 
lating, cultural influence, a necessity to all 
mothers and fathers. Teachers should 
know it, and useit! Send coupon today for 
both free books—no obligation of any kind. 
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Dept. 16 | 
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Without obligating me in any way please send | 
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the “* Special Vacation Offer” you make to | 
readers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. | 
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It is practical, low priced and 
FREE Sample yet Lyon expensive book to 
to Teachers produce because no cost was 
spared to get every word and note, every 
author’s name and everything else about it 
absolutely correct. These are reasons why it is 
the standard song book of America—and why 
it will greatly appeal to you. 
Prices: 7c each in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. $1.00 
per doz.,prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c per copy, prepaid 
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known song book in the world, at a price so low that 
every ust can order them freely. 


The 101 Best Songs - 
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will want, with words and music complete, in easy keys. 
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Is the subject of great importance before Congress, 
our financiers, and educators. Sooner or later you 
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Educational Notes 


The city council of Richmond, Va., 
has authorized a bond issue of $1,500,- 
000 for the erection of a new colored 
high school, an additional junior high 
school for white pupils, and three ele- 
mentary schools. 


About four hundred motion picture 
machines are in use in Wisconsin for 
non-theatrical purposes. 
per cent use the 3,600 films circulated 
by the extension division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


A million-dollar stadium which will 
seat 60,000 is to be erected by the Uni- 
versity of California. The structure 
will be completed for the 1922 football 
contests. The university already has 
a Greek theater seating 8,000. 


Spokane has adopted the single sal- 
ary schedule, designed to encourage 
scholastic and professional preparation 
for all branches of the service. Teach- 
ers of equivalent training are to re- 
ceive the same salaries, whether their 
work be in kindergarten, grades, or 
high school. 


High school enrollment in Ohio has 
increased 66 per cent in the past six 
years, according to statistics compiled 
by W. B. Bliss, assistant state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. At the 
end of 1913 the enrollment in Ohio high 
schools was 80,000, while at the end of 
the last year it reached 132,711. 


Despite the high cost of printing, the 
output of Bibles continues to increase. 
Every year 30,000,000 Bibles are print- 
ed. According to the latest figures the 
Bible is printed to-day in 713 languages 
and dialects. It is estimated that with 
the present enormous output it would 
take fifty years to supply the world 
with Bibles. 


The government of Spain has decided 
to promote elementary education 
throughout the country in an effort to 
reduce the number of illiterates, of 
whom there are millions. It is pro- 
posed to increase the minimum salary 
of teachers to 2,000 pesetas (about 
$400). The yearly pay of teachers in 
many districts hitherto has been less 
than 1,000 pesetas. 


The budget of the British board of 
education for the fiscal year ending 
April 1, 1921, was approximately. two 
and one-half times that of 1918. Of the 
increase for the two years of £26,420,- 
000, £15,000,000 represents increased 
pay for teachers. According to figures 
given out by the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany of New York, the expenditure was 
£14,900,498 in 1916 3;  £19,334,705 in 
1918; £32,772,473 in 1919; and £45,- 
755,567 in 1920. 


Mount Vernon, N.” Y.> maintains~a 
commanding lead among cities of its 
class in teachers’ salaries. The new 
schedule which becomes effective Sep- 
tember, 1921, is as follows: Teachers 
of first six grades, maximum, $2,500; 
teachers of seventh and eighth grades, 
$2,700; teachers of high school, $3,300; 
elementary principals, $4,000; high 
school principal, $5,000; supervisors, 
$4,000; superintendent, $6, 000; annual 
increments $150 and $200. 


Dean James E. Russell of Teachers 
College, New York, has announced the 
establishment of an Institute of Edu- 
cational Research in connection with 
the College. For the first time in the 
history of American education, the 
scientific investigation of education is 
to be undertaken on a basis compar- 
able to that enjoyed by the research 
foundations devoted to science, engi- 
neering and medicine. Professor E. L. 
Thorndike will be director of the Divi- 
sion of Educational Psychology, Profes- 
sor Otis W. Caldwell director of the 
Division of School Experimentation, 
and Professor George D. Strayer di- 
rector of the Division of Field Studies. 


Lincoln-Jefferson University. ee 1 
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Domestic Science 


for Grammar Grades 


THE SIMPLEST 
THE LATEST THE BEST 
TEXTBOOK is 


ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 


By Prof. Mary L. Matthews 
of Purdue University 


Recitation and laboratory work in Foods 
and Cookery, Sewing and Textiles, 
and the Care of the House. 

More than a hundred illustrations. 
Published in January, 1921, Mailing price, $1.40 


LITTLE, BROWN & Co. 
34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
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Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


40 SUBJECTS. 
uestions, each subject 40 cents. 
nswers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 12}4% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
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Pass Eighth Grade Examinations 


SAVE TIME reviewing for 8th grade 
Rey examinations. The 48 page book of 
Nebraska 8th grade questions given 
hth, in the past, should be in the hands 
Ore of each 8th grader. Over 1800 live 
Bao questions on all8th grade subjects, 
ice 40 cents, 4 or more 35 cents 
each, 

Dear Sir I was more than pleased with your question book. 

looked at ‘the questions of the Piast examination of this county, and 


every question asked was found in your book. 
JAMES E, SKINNER, Provipence, Ky. 
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Sneeches-Essays-Dehates 


We write speeches, essays, orations and debates for 
$3.00 a thousand words, reserving the right to sell dupli- 
cates for $1.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Confidential work $10 a thousand words. All 
work done by college graduates. Full information and 
list of 1,050 prepared add and d free. 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D.C. 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Dept. Clerk, Railway Mail Clerk, 
City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, etc., composed of 
questions used in recent Gov’t exams. and lesson sheets ar- 
ranged exactly same way. Our unexcelled $15 courses only 
$5 for eer time. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
prom; Our students* have made 99.50 per 
ans Gov't exam, ._ amale lesson, illustrated catalog 


CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. SCHOOL, PHILA.,PA. 
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Trained nursesarescarce. Greatdemand by hospitals 
and private patients, We help you find employment at at 
good pay. Sonow/‘s your pe poreaaiey ey ome a train- 
ed nurse. Earn $35 be week, You can quickly 
learn in your spare t: Graduates of our zesining 
Course get diploma approved b by bestdoctors. Hospit 
experience provided 1: desi 


once for catal non:.8 ate ane. 
for Nurses, 147 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
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Play by Note 
Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Cornet, 


Music no longer diffi- 
cult! New plan makes 
i aeey be * learn by. home 

study. ositively easier 
me 8 i ot than with private teacher. 
singing Os. Faster progress. You will 
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School Exhibitions 


There is no easier, simpler and neater way 
to exhibit the work of students upon 
walls of the school rooms and corridors 
using the world-famous 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 


Easy to insert with the fingers and will hold 
tightly. Will not mar the walls nor injure the {#i; 
subject displayed. Every teacher should write #2) 
for free saraples for acquaintance sake. 4 
Sold by Hardware, Stationery, 
Drug and Photo Supply ‘Stores | he 
everyw! 
Moore Push-Pin Company 
17-6 Berkley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
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10x12'4, $3.50. Full directions, 
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rger sizes. Send for Cir, 
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A resolution authorizing President 
Harding to appoint a commission to in- 
vestigate the status of education in 
the United States, with particular 
reference to the question of whether 
Federal Government aid could be ad- 
vantageously extended to the states, 
has been introduced in Congress. The 
Smith-Towner bill providing for a Fed- 
eral Department of Education was also 
promptly introduced in the new Con- 
gress. 

Prof. Orson Ryan, who has been as- 
sociated with Prof. P. G. Holden in the 
Agricultural Extension Department of 
the International Harvester Company 
for the past year, has accepted the of- 
fice of superintendent of schools at 
Logan, Utah, one of the best and most 
progressive school towns in the coun- 
try. Prof. Ryan’s assistance was so 
highly satisfactory to the Harvester 


Company that the loss of his services |- 


is a cause of deep regret to the Exten- 
sion Department. Prof. Holden char- 
acterizes him as one of the greatest 
educators in the United States to-day. 


Eighty-seven per cent of the cost of 
the government is due to “past and fu- 
ture wars,” while thirteen per cent is 
caused by administrative expenses, ac- 
cording to an official of the bureau of 
efficiency at Washington, which is pre- 
paring a report for submission to con- 
gress. The expenditures resulting from 
past wars are for war risk insurance 
payments, interest on the public debts, 
retirement of bonds, compensation to 
disabled soldiers, vocational education, 
maintenance of rehabilitation hospitals, 
etc. The items chargeable to “future 
wars” are the appropriations for the 
army and navy. 


Illiteracy is decreasing in the nation, 
according to Census Bureau returns 
from the first three states in which 
1920 enumeration has been worked out 
on the subject. In Alabama, where the 
percentage of illiteracy was found to 
be 22.9 of the total population .over 
10 years of age in 1910, the 1920 per- 
centage was 16.1. In Arkansas the 
percentage dropped from 12.6 in 1910 
to 9.4 in 1920, and in Delaware from 
8.1 in 1910 to 5.9 in 1920. Illiterate 
persons under the Census Bureau tabu- 
lation include all those unable to write. 
In all three states the percentage of 
illiteracy in the rural districts was 
somewhat greater than in the cities. 
In both southern states there was 
more illiteracy among negroes than 
whites, although the proportion de- 
clined among the negroes during the 
ten years. 


For the third time the bill provid- 
ing for the establishment of kinder- 
gartens upon petition of parents has 
been defeated in the New York legisla- 
ture, despite the vigorous efforts of the 
friends of the measure to secure its 
adoption. Figures show that in this 
state less than 30 per cent of children 
of kindergarten age are having the ad- 
vantages of such schools. The advo- 
cates of the kindergarten urge that, 
while compulsory education is provided 
for later years, here is given an op- 
portunity for two years of schooling 
during the most impressionable period 
of life; at a time, too, when all could 
avail themselves of the opportunity be- 
cause their services are of no economic 
value. This is so often not the 
case when higher grades are reached. 
The State Commission says, however, 
that doubtless many more kindergar- 
tens would be established if parents 
sufficiently interested would request 
a Boards of Education to provide 
them. 
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NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 sake PAST— 
WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 
“QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOKS” 
11 of them coataining 14 subjects. Price complete postpaid $2.50. 
BALL PUBLISHING C0., Box 43, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ness. The ideal of a genuine conservatory of music for home 
study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
teaching experience of master musicians reinforced by the 
individual instruction of specialists is now attained. 

Write, telling us the course you are interested in and we 
will send our catalog describing the course you want. 


University Extension Conservatory 
322 Siegel Meyers Building 


Let a Master 
Teach You Music 


You can take music lessons under 
America’s Master Teachers in the 
privacy and quiet of your own home at 
small cost. You can learn to play any 
branch of music in a short time with 
the same ease and success as though 
you came to Chicago to study. You can 
thus satisfy your musical ambitions 
whether for pleasure, accomplishment, 
or professional success. The lessons are 
a marvel of simplicity and complete- 


Chicago, Illinois 
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The Summer School 





Teacher’s Catechism 





1. 


10. 





What is the best book on Educational 
Sociology ? 

Sociological Determination of Objectives 
in Education—David Snedden - $2.50 


. What are the best Project Texts? 


The Redirection of High School Instruc- 
tion —Luliand Wilson - $1.60 
A Project Curriculum 
—Margaret Elizabeth Wells - $2.00 
Projects in the Primary Grades 
—Alice E. Krackowizer - $1.40 


. What is the best Mentality Book for 


Teachers and Superintendents? 
Brightness and Dullness in Children 
—Herbert Woodrow - $1.40 


. What is the best book for English 


Teachers? 
The Teaching of Oral English—fsyise? 
—E. M. Bolenius - $1.40 


. What is the best book for Instructors of 


Agriculture? 
How To Teach Agriculture 
—Kary C. Davisand A.V.Storm - $3.00 


. What is the best text on Conservation? 


Thrift and Conservation 
Arthur H, & James F, Chamberlain - $1.40 


. What is the best book for the Rural School 


Teacher? 
The Rural School From Within 
—Marion G. Kirkpatrick - $1.40 


. What are the best Intelligence Tests? 


Dearborn Group Intelligence Tests 


. What is the best book for Students? 


How To Use Your Mind 
—Harry D. Kitson - $1.50 
Who Publishes These Books? 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Color In 
Health Lessons 


The blackboard is a splendid 
medium for a health campaign 
in the schoolroom. 

If you have a message to write 
or draw, do it with colored 
LECTURERS’ CRAYONS. 

Drive the thought home by 
having the pupils copy the mes- 
sage with CRAYOLA CRAY- 
ONS. Let them “say it with 
color” on every occasion. Let 
them say it with 


Gold Medal 


Crayons 


Write for our brochure on blackboard 
drawing and for sample colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton Street, 
New York City 
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bdweater Shoe Chart 









Thisisthesadstory of this foot, that 
the’X*Ray tells neverhadachance — narrow-shoe prison, 
about the bones — to grow straight— shaped like this. 










This is the cheer- of this foot that  becauseitgrew the 
ful story the X-Ray grew healthy, way it should ina 
tells about the straight, and natu- —comifortable broad- 
bones~' rally- toed shoe. 





















“LET THE FEET GROW AS THEY SHOULD" 

















FREE CHART 


c ASK us to send you our large Foot 
Chart for schoolroom use. It’s free 
to teachers. It illustrates and proves what 
you say by instructive and convincing X- 
ray photographs. It shows how and why 
at a glance, all over the room. Size 23 by 
36 inches. We’ll also send copies of in- 
structive booklet ‘‘ Bent Bones Makes 
Frantic Feet” to distribute among’ the 
children. State number you can distribute. 


cAnd if you practice what you preach— 
you really should, you know, for your own 
good—there is a new model Educator 
Shoe, made specially for you. Smart, 
dainty, durable, and with anatomically 
Tender correct lines. If your feet are perfect, it 
will keep them so. If they are not, it will 

little feet give them immediate comfort, and grad- 
ually help them back to normal. Either 

protected by way, it will make your work pleasanter and 
E. du cators easier. Ask your Shoe dealer to show you 
this new Modified Educator for women. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 
22 High St., Boston, Mass. 




































Teach from 
Your Own Experience 


ce ARE you one of the lucky few who have per- 
fect feet ? 

Or are you one of the great majority whose 
nerves are strained daily, whose exacting work is 































made daily so much harder, by feet which im- 
Bent perotent properly denned shoes have injured ? 
baste \ Herp Either way, don’t you see the vital importance 
Bent b Straight in of adding to your health talks to the children, a 
A wie - Pacnrtogh special word or two on the feet? 
The lesson is merely not to let improperly 




















shaped shoes cripple and deform their feet. For 
all the foot agonies--corns, callouses, ingrowing 
nails, bunions, fallen arches--are directly caused 
by improperly shaped shoes, 
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EDUCATION TO THE FRONT 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION .BY .M. V. O’SHEA, Proféessor of Education, University of Wisconsin 





























9 URING the decade just closed, public education 
4 progressed from almost the last to almost the first 
position in public attention ‘and esteem. For many 
years the writer has had a newspaper agency 
send him editorials and articles on educational 
subjects appearing in the newspapers throughout 


ee ; 

BSG. rine 
the country. It is within bounds to say that there is in the news- 
papers to-day five times as much discussion of teachers and 





schools as there was ten years ago. The editorials and articles 
appearing to-day are of a much higher character than they were 
ten years ago, in the sense that they show keener insight into the 
meaning and importance of education for the improvement of 
American life, and much greater appreciation of and sympathy 
with the teacher. Ten years ago teaching was quite generally 
regarded as an inferior profession.. The teacher was referred to 
as a hired person earning a weekly or monthly wage. To-day 
teachers are well-nigh universally referred to in newspapers and 
magazines.as members of a vitally important profession. ‘There 
cannot be any doubt that those who are shaping opinion, in our 
country regard the teacher as the most essential; ‘factor: “in’ pro- 
moting the welfare of our people, not only intellectually, socially 
and morally, but also physically. The newspapers’are now con- 
stantly giving expression to the view that the health and physical 
vigor of our people are determined more largely in the schools 
than in any other place. 


ONCRETE evidence can be adduced to show that education 

has afready arrived at the first place in the attention of Amer- 
ican people. One who reads these newspaper articles on educa- 
tion cannot fail to reach the conviction that there is not a com- 
munity in the country that is not entering upon a program of ex- 
pansion and improvement in educational facilities. New buildings 
‘ are being erected everywhere at enormous cost. They are being 
equipped with everything that experts say is essential to effec- 
tive teaching, and to the promotion of the health of pupils and 
teachers. New subjects that require expensive equipment are be- 
ing provided for in the schools everywhere. Teachers’ salaries 
are being increased, even at this time when there is retrenchment 
in respect to every other interest and activity. The number of 
pupils that one teacher is required to teach is being reduced, and 
this requires that the staff of teachers in any community should 
be enlarged. Provision is being made for the special care and 
training of defective children. Special classes are being formed 
for delinquent and exceptional children. The compulsory school 
age has already been extended in a number of states, and in 
practically all the states boy and girls are required to maintain 
some connection with some kind of school for two or three years 
after they have left the regular schools. Many communities are 
providing facilities at much expense for the education of adults, 
mainly at night when they are not engaged in their regular work. 


E teacher is sharing in the great momentum which education 

has recently acquired. Not only is our profession being put 
on a par with other professions in respect to tangible rewards for 
service, but teaching is gaining in public esteem. Teachers can 
find more congenial and comfortable homes in most communities 
to-day than they could ten years ago. The newspapers are con- 
stantly calling attention to the necessity for making teachers con- 
tented and comfortable in the communities in which they labor. 
One reason for this is, of course, that the demand for capable 
teachers has far outrun the supply. During the last decade our 
people have awakened to an appreciation of the fact that no one 
is compelled to teach, and that the schools will-be without teach- 
ers unless communities can make it worth while for young people 





to enter the teaching profession,—worth while not only in re- 
spect to financial returns, but also in respect to the comforts of 
life. Ten years ago a teacher was a sort of beast of burden in 
many communities. He was required not only to teach school, 
but he was expected to do anything else in the community that he 
could do better than others, and without any thought of reward, 
tangible or otherwise. Being a teacher, it was assumed by the 
community that he would be a missionary to serve humanity in 
any way he could without regard to his own physical comfort or 
social status. But that attitude on the part of communities has 
passed. Never again in most communities in this country will a 
teacher be regarded mainly as a burden bearer. 


ter what teachers have said to the writer during the past 
year or two, he gathers that they have felt the new spirit in 
education and the new attitude of the public toward the 
teacher and his profession. Teachers seem to be more indepen- 
dent and less self-conscious to-day than they were a few years 
ago, They are taking it for granted more than they used to that 
they are members of a dignified profession engaged in a calling 
which*demands as high intellectual and personal qualities as any 
other calling. Formerly teachers felt themselves inferior to 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, engineers, tradesmen, manufacturers, 
and politicians, but in few places do they feel that way to- 
day; and this will all be to the advantage alike of the teachers 
themselves, and of the schools they teach. No teacher who feels 
that he is personally inferior to those about him, or that he is en- 
gaged in an inferior business, can use his talents to greatest ad- 
vantage in‘the schoolroom. A teacher must feel free.and inde- 
pendent. He must not be self-conscious. He must be able to hold 
his head up and look anyone straight in the eye without flinching 
or self-abasement in order that he may exert the greatest in- 
fluence upon his pupils. There need be no qualification of this 
statement. This is the reason that everything possible should be 
done to place teaching on a par in every community with law, 
medicine, engineering, the ministry, and so on, so that the teacher 
will feel that he is the equal of the members of any other pro- 
fession. 


ACHERS have discovered that in union there is strength. 

The membership of the National Education Association and 
of various state associations has increased enormously during the 
past three or four years. There is not only strength in educational 
unity, but there is professional exhilaration and stability. Taken 
as a whole, teachers have been a shifting body of persons. Those 
who did not expect to remain long in the profession have not tried 
to acquaint themselves with its rules, conduct, and traditions. 
They have felt they were only marking time, and this has been 
one factor which has operated to keep teaching at the bottom of 
the professions. But during the last few years there has been a 
marked growth in professional consciousness, with the result that 
there is far greater unity among teachers to-day than there was 
even five years ago, and this unity will become more extensive 
and intensive as the years go on. It may be safely predicted that 
most teachers will become members of one or more professional 
organizations and will keep in touéh with the progress of the 
profession through professional books and magazines. 

This issue of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS will reach 
teachers when they are thinking how they will spend their sum- 
mer vacation. Teachers who can travel, or spend a good portion 
of the summer at the seashore or in the mountains gaining relaxa- 
tion and refreshment, should be congratulated. Most teachers 
are not so situated that they can spend any considerable part of 


(Continued on page 64) 
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“Glengables’”—Teachers’ Living Quarters 
Glencoe, Illinois 
“T think I’ll buy a tent and pitch it in 
the school yard,” exclaimed Miss 
S———— in despairing tones as 
she was walking home after school one 
spring afternoon. 

“What’s the trouble?” asked a sympa- 
thetic colleague. 

“The same old problem. I have had to 
move each year for the last three, and 
right now after canvassing the town for 
two weeks, I simply can’t find a boarding 
place or a suitable room at the price I can 
afford to pay. It’s terribly discouraging. 
It seems to me that if teachers are going to 
do good work they can’t be professional 
tramps with no permanent abiding place 
and often without the comforts they need.” 

“That’s true,” rejoined her friend, “but 
there simply aren’t enough rooms to go 
around in this town and the condition is 
growing worse instead of better.” 

This conversation is but typical of what 
might be overheard from the East to the 
West and the North to the South wherever 
teachers are living away from home. One 
of the greatest handicaps in the 
teaching profession is the diffi- 
culty of securing comfortable 
rooms and good board at prices 


mit them to pay. I well remember 
a young friend of mine who had 
done splendid work in her one 
year of teaching in the high school 
of a small town in the West, say- — 
ing, “I can’t come back here an- 
other year, though the Board has 
promised to raise my salary and 
has said very nice things of my 
work. There isn’t a place to live 
The people 
all want their children to have 


BY EMILY EATON 


good teaching but there isn’t a family with 
a comfortable home that is willing to take 
in any of the teachers to room or board.” 
And so she resigned and went to a larger 
city where no doubt she still encountered 
something of the same problem. 

It is of very little value to bemoan this 
almost universal situation—true of the 
country as well as of the city—but it is of 
interest to see how wide-awake teachers 
and up-to-date school boards are solving 
the problem. One method which seems to 
be growing increasingly popular is co- 
operative housekeeping. A few years ago 
five teachers found themselves for the first 
time in a Wyoming town of about 3000 in- 
habitants. They had all come from the 
East or Middle West and were too far 
away to go home for any vacations until 
summer. They succeeded in securing tem- 
porary rooms and boarding places but 
these were far from satisfactory. After a 
few weeks one of the number, a friend of 
mine, suggested that 
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Co-operative Living for Teachers 


the household took turns in managing af- 
fairs, each one being in charge a month at 
atime. This one planned the meals, gave 
directions to the maid, and paid the bills 
at the end of the month. Naturally there 
was wholesome rivalry to see who could 
set the best table without unduly’ running 
up the expenses. Each “manager” had 
one assistant who helped her with many 
of the details, especially the planning of 
the meals, but the family were particularly 
careful that orders to the maid should be 
given only by the one who was in charge 
for the month. 

The townspeople prophesied dire fail- 
ure when the experiment was begun. 
“They can’t get a girl to work for five 
old-maid school-teachers” (most of the num- 
ber had reached the advanced age of 


twenty-four or twenty-five) ; “They’ll never 
get along together”; “They won’t pay their 
bills,” etc., etc. 
predictions came true. 


But none of these doleful 
The faithful Jane 





the five rent a house 
and try housekeeping 
together. The idea 
promised _ well. A 
family having a very 
pleasant home were 
about to leave for 
Washington to be gone 
the rest of the year. 
After some  negotia- 
tions, they agreed to 
rent their house fur- 

















nished to. the five 
schoolma’ams for $25 a 
month. (It must be re- 
membered that this was some time before 
the war, but that salaries were correspond- 
ingly small, in this case only $65 and $70 a 
month.) 

The five moved into their new home in 
October and stayed till the following June. 
During this time their expenses averaged 
from $100 to $110 a month for the five. 
They secured a fairly good maid who re- 
mained with them during the entire time. 
The school janitor took care of the furnace 
and the yard. The different members of 





Bungalow Built. by Three Teachers on the Co-operative Plan 


Teachers’ Club, McAllen, Texas 


stayed till the end and came to the train 
weeping to bid farewell to the “family.” 
The bills were paid promptly, and the 
whole scheme worked so well that the 
townspeople quite changed their attitude 
and referred with a sort of proprietary 
pride to “our five teachers keeping house 
together up there on the hill.” Was the 
experiment a perfect success? No, noth- 
ing is in this world. There were rifts in 
the lute and times when tired nerves got 


‘on edge; but on the whole, when the five 


parted in June they agreed that 
their year had been far pleasant- 
er, more economical, and more in- 
teresting than it would have been 
if they had been merely boarders 
in other people’s homes. In addi- 
tion, they had learned a great deal 
of practical value about the busi- 
ness of housekeeping; they had 
come into closer touch with the 
townspeople through being able to 
entertain them and through hav- 
ing the same living problems to 
meet; and their standing in the 
community was higher and of 
greater dignity. 

In spite of high rents the num- 
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ber of teachers who are solving the living 
problem by renting apartments or suites of 
rooms, either furnished or unfurnished, is 
constantly increasing. The comfort and in- 
dependence of having a home of one’s own 
appeals strongly to most women, whether 
married or single. There is not the slightest 
reason why unmarried women are not as 
much entitled to share these pleasures of the 
home and as capable of being housekeepers 
as their married sisters. Too long we have 
thought that the teacher or business woman 
must be tucked away in a hall bedroom de- 
pendent on the whims of others for the neces- 
sities and comforts of life. If business wom- 
en will demand a better standard of living, 
salaries will be gradually adjusted to meet 
this reasonable need. Some teachers fear to 
undertake housekeeping even in a simple way 
because of the work and the expense. Both 
these of course must be considered carefully. 
Two friends of mine hesitated a long time 
about renting an apartment; they finally took 
a very pretty little flat of five rooms at $35 a 
month. Each had some furniture and they 
bought gradually what else was necessary. 
During most of the four years they have had 
the apartment, they have rented one room at 
$10 a month, thus making the rent $25. 
They do all their own work except that laun- 
dry is sent out. Lunches they get at the 
school and dinner they frequently take at 
some restaurant. They are both much better 
in health than when they started housekeep- 
ing and say that the plan has cost them but 
little more than boarding. The pleasure and 
enjoyment, they take in their pretty rooms, 
the opportunity to entertain their friends, 
the quiet and comfort and independence of 
this manner of living, make them feel sure 
that they will never go back to boarding. I 
believe that as rents return to normal an in- 
creasing number of teachers will find this 
method of living a most satisfactory one. 

A somewhat different plan was tried four 
years ago by three friends of mine who had 
been for some years in a certain school and 
believed that their positions were fairly per- 
manent. Tired of boarding, they decided to 
build a bungalow of their own. An attrac- 
tive lot with fine trees was found near the 
school and purchased at a very reasonable 
price. They then built a five-room bungalow, 
consisting of three bedrooms, a large living 
room,—one end of which served as a dining 
room,—a kitchen, bath, small hall, linen 
closet, three large clothes closets, and a 
roomy front porch. Everything was modern 
and planned for convenience and attractive- 
ness. Each “partner” furnished her own 
bedroom and the expense of furniture for the 
other rooms was divided among the three. 
The entire expense for the lot, house, and fur- 
niture—this was in 1917—was about $4,000, 
or a little over $1,300 apiece. Of course they 
could sell the place to-day for much more 
than it cost, so that financially it has proved 
to be a good investment, while the pleasure 
gained from the attractive home and yard 
can hardly be estimated. As building costs 
lower I hope that more women who are mak- 
ing teaching a profession will try this experi- 
ment. While the building of a house always 
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entails a considerable amount of work and 
responsibility, yet my friends feel that they 
gained most valuable experience in plan- 
ning and directing the erection of their bun- 
galow and that the extra work of housekeep- 
ing has been more than compensated for by 
the interest and pleasure of the undertaking. 

It goes without saying that many women 
would not find any of these plans practicable. 
Some progressive boards of education are 
solving the housing problem for their teach- 
ers by building or equipping teachers’ clubs 
in which comfortable living quarters are fur- 
nished at moderate expense. A plan which 


“seems to be meeting with great.success is 
that originated by Edwin R. Bentley, Super- 


intendent of Schools at McAllen, Texas, and 
supported with much enthusiasm by the 
board of education of that city. McAllen’s 
rapid growth, as the center of an orange and 
grapefruit region, had made it almost impos- 
sible to secure good living accommodations 
even at prices ranging from $60 to $75 a 
month. The board decided to use $35,000 out 


of a $100,000 bond issue to build and furnish - 


a club in which teachers could get reasonable 
board and comfortable rooms. The building 
(shown on page 17) is in the Spanish style of 
architecture, built in U shape around a court 
and attractively finished in white stucco 
over brick. There are bedrooms for thirty- 
two teachers, each room provided with run- 
ning water, a built-in dressing table and 
dresser, and, a roomy clothes closet. The 
large, artistically furnished parlor, the four 
screened-in porches, and the four bathrooms, 
are all features which add much to the desir- 
ability of the club as a real home for 
teachers. 

The club is managed by a dean at a salary 
of $1,800 a year. Room rent is fixed at $7.50 
a month and board is given at cost. Thus far 
$40 a month has been the maximum expense 
for any month for board and room. The 
townspeople as well as the teachers seem to 
be much in favor of the new enterprise, and 
while all the teachers cannot secure rooms in 
the club at present, the building is so con- 
structed that additions can readily be made. 
About thirty other teachers besides those 
rooming in the club can be given meals in 
the dining room. It is expected that the room 
rent will pay the interest on the bonds and 
provide a sinking fund, so that at the end of 
forty years, when the bonds mature, the proj- 
ect will have cost the taxpayers but little. 
Such a plan as this presents so many inter- 
esting possibilities, that in this or similar 
form it will doubtless be adopted in many 
places within the next few years. 

Glencoe, Illinois, a beautiful North-Shore 
suburb, about twenty miles from Chicago, 
has solved the housing problem in a some- 
what different manner from McAllen. Scar- 
city of boarding and rooming places in Glen- 
coe had forced most of the teachers to secure 
accommodations in near-by towns. The situ- 
ation became so acute that a year ago the 
board of education called a conference of the 
leading citizens to see what could be done. 
When the board decided that it could not 
legally finance the proposition of building a 
club or home for the teachers, the conference 
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decided to make this a community enterprise, 
Having gained valuable experience from the 
very effective community work done during 
the war, Glencoe put this new project 
through with characteristic energy. It was 
decided to buy and remodel an old centrally- 
located hotel. A Glencoe architect gave his 
services in drawing plans for the rebuilding, 
The money was raised by a committee of cit- 
izens who canvassed the town and secured 
$40,000 for the project. No amount larger 
than $1,000 was accepted and the contribu- 
tion of a negro washerwoman was as wel- 
come as that of a millionaire. In all 365 fam- 
ilies were represented. 

It was decided to remodel the building’in- 
to small housekeeping suites suitable for two, 
three, and four people. Besides the bed- 
rooms the suites include kitchen and bath. A 
living room, very attractively furnished, is 
provided for general use, and also a tea room 
done in New England style, with rag rugs, 
large fireplace, and cheerful hangings. Dur- 
ing the past year the suites for two have 
rented at from $22.50 to $27.50 per month 
per person; the apartments for three, at $20 
for each teacher; and those for four at $18 
apiece. While these prices may seem high, 
we must remember that rentals in and near 
Chicago have been excessive in the last few 
years. The board hopes to reduce the ex- 
pense somewhat next year. The tea room, 
managed by the Woman’s Club, has not yet 
been able to serve meals at low prices, so that 
most of the teachers have preferred to cook 
their own meals. Provision is made in the 
basement for teachers who wish to economize 
by doing their own laundry. 

One interesting result of this project, 
which was especially emphasized by the Su- 
perintendent, Mr. A. B. Rowell, in enumerat- 
ing some of its advantages, is the greater in- 
terest taken by the community as a whole in 
the teachers and hence in the schools. Not 
only was the money for the building sub- 
scribed but furniture was contributed. In- 
deed, two of the leading women of Glencoe, 
as a committee, gave most of their time for 
two months last summer to having this fur- 
niture redone, selecting new articles, and di- 
recting the making of curtains and other dra- 
peries. A number of women worked under 
the direction of this capable committee, and 
no doubt much of the pleasing and artistic 
effect of the room is due to the care and 
thought thus given. Details such as provid- 
ing pretty dishes for each kitchen were not 
overlooked. In the fall when the teachers re- 
turned to Glencoe ready to move into their 
new apartments, they found that a generous 
supply of cooked food had been sent to them 
by different housewives, and frequently dur- 
ing the fall Glengables (for so the building is 
named) received gifts of vegetables from the 
abundant gardens of the townspeople. 

As only eleven teachers can be accommo- 
dated in this building, the problem is by no 
means entirely solved, but at least a very 
commendable beginning has been made and 
we may well admire the spirit of the com- 
munity and school officials who have had the 
initiative and energy to carry such a proj- 
(Continued on page 65) 
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The Summer Playground 


BY JAY B. NASH, Superintendent of Recreation, Oakland, California 





T is in vacation time that the 
country most needs the influ- 
ence of the school. The rec- 
ords of any juvenile court will 
show that delinquency in- 

4) creases with marked rapidity 

tion time. This leads to the 
conclusion that there is a very close relation- 
ship between delinquency and the use of 
spare time. 

The large amount of spare time which the 
average young person has is indicated in the 
following (taken from the Cleveland Sur- 
vey): 

School days—hours spent on the street: 18 

per cent of time. 

Saturdays and Vacations—hours spent on 

the street: 42 per cent of time. 

Another interesting comparison is: 

Hours spent in.school per year: approxi- 

mately 1,000. 
Hours spent as leisure time—at home, on 
street, etc.: approximately 1,800. 

We have been too prone to think that the 
boy and girl craw] into a hole Friday at 3:00 
P. M. and emerge Monday at 9:00 A. M., and 
that their-vacation time is spent in the same 
manner. 

The Playground in its broader sense is the 
institution which should supplement the 
activities of the school. It should be open 7 
days a week, 365: days a year, and should 
function at all hours: when children have 
leisure time. This will be the situation when 
the community realizes the real value of play. 
Until that time, a well-organized summer 
playground, at least, should be conducted. 

In the event of opening a summer play- 
ground the following matters will need to be 
given consideration: 

Location of playground. 

Equipment—what type—how much, 

Management—by whom. 

Supervision—by whom and of what activ- 

ities. 


Location of Playground 


The logical place would be a large school yard. If 
a place of this type is not available then a large 
single or double block should be secured. 


Equipment (Small Standard Playground) 
‘Suppose we assume a standard school playground 
occupying an ordinary city block and a half—the 
other half of the second block being occupied by the 
school building. Such a playground, equipped as 
specified, is used by the children of one of the Oak- 
land schools. 


1, APPARATUS SELECTED. 

Girls’ Side of Playground. (All small children 
are handled on the girls’ side of the yard.) 

(1) Girls’ Sand Box. The dimensions of this 
are 1x5x12 feet. It is equipped with a 
shelf around the top, which serves either 
as a seat or as a molding table. It is 
filled with a coarse grade of sand, which 
will not become dusty in dry weather or 
muddy when moistened. 

(2) Girls’ Slide. This is a medium-sized slide 

“and equipped with a landing pit filled with 
clean sand. 

(8) Girls’ Gymnasium Frame, which consists 
of a set of traveling rings. This particu- 
lar unit has been found most satisfactory 
for girls. A horizontal ladder. might. be 
substituted. 

(4) Girls’ Volley Ball Court, which has 4x4 
inch posts set in sockets, so that_they may 
be easily removed. 

(5) Girls’ Basket Ball Court—posts set in 
sockets. (Numbers 4 and 5 are.convert- 
ible into tennis courts during seasons 
when basket ball:is..not played.) 

(6) Double Hand Ball Courts. One-side ‘for 
‘boys and the other side for girls. This 
consists of plain hand ball backstops 
twenty feet wide, twelve feet high, .with 
a six foot wire extension. 

Boys’ Side of Playground. (Adults can-use cer- 
tain equipment on-the” boys’ side, .such-.as 
the baseball field.) 

(7) Boys’ Basket. Ball. Court—Posts set in 
sockets. 

(8) Boys’ Volley Ball. Court—Posts set in 
sockets. “ 
(Numbers 7.and 8 are convertible into. 
tennis courts.) 

(9) Boys’ Gymnasium Frame. Unit selected 
for boys’ gymnasum frame is one horizontal 
bar, one climbing pole, one climbing lad- 
der, two sets flying rings. 

(10) High Slide Pio Boys, equipped with _land- 

ing pit filled with sand. 

(11) Sand Box for Boys, equipped like: (1). 

(12) Soccer Posts, made of 6x6 inch posts. Size 

of field ‘is: reduced to 50x80 yards,’ which 
has proved satisfactory for school Play- 
ground purposes. Hockey is played on 
this field. 





(13) Jumping Pit, filled with shavings for high 
and broad jump. 
(14) Wire Cage Backstop for «baseball. 

‘(15) Open Pergola Porch, covered with canvas 

in the summer time, which affords a place 
for small children to hold club meetings 
and enjoy diversified play. 

In the arrangement of such a playground, note 

the following points: 

1. Field House. The school building may serve as 
the field house. Here provision is made for both 
boys and girls:~ showers, ‘toilets, dressing rooms 
and other facilities’ The.auditorium serves for 
-dances, dramatics, community gatherings, etc, 
In the absence of this school building a field 
house would be necessary, if possible with an 
auditorium, but adequate without it. 

2. Fence. <A fence is very desirable, but of course 
is not essential. The fence should be covered 
with honeysuckle or other vines. 

3. Parking. Shrubs and lawns may decorate the 
space between the fence and the outside walk. 
4. General hints which should be heeded in select- 

ing apparatus for any playground: 

a. Usefulness.. Be sure that what you get is 
going to be used. 

b. Safety. Avoid complicated. freak apparatus 
and high apparatus. 

c. Expense. Don’t use all your money in one line. 
Rather than get one expensive set, get several 
inexpensive units. Get apparatus that will 
not require heavy upkeep. Avoid getting too 
much apparatus. 

d.: Space Available. You will have to select your 
apparatus from the standpoint of what space 
will be allowed you. 

e. Supervision Needed. High apparatus, compli- 
cated apparatus, and freak apparatus will 
have to be constantly under supervision. 
Avoid such units, as the director’s time is 
needed elsewhere. 

5. Surface. The yard should have just enough 
grade for drainage. Any playground should be 
comparatively level, or if not level that should be 
the first matter to receive attention... A smooth 
lawn or sandy loam makes the best surface for 
general play. These of course need constant at- 
tention. The lawn must be sprinkled and cut and 
sand must be sprinkled in order to keep down the 
dust. In the average community both of these 
types-of surface are impracticable from the 
standpoint of expense. In our cities where small 
grounds are equipped for intensive play, parts of 
the ground are occasionally covered with oil mac- 
adam, asphalt, or crusher rock dust, etc. The 
games of hand ball, basket ball and tennis re- 
quire a hard, smooth surface. 


Management ’ 

Like -year-round playgrounds 'the summer play- 
ground should be operated by the School—not the 
School we have known in the past but the School of 
the future—or if not by the School, in close co-opera- 
tion with it. In some cities we see the folly of the 

(Continued on page 62) 


























Bushrod Playground—Oakland 


Note separate sections for boys and girls; also sawdust under the apparatus, fences around the 
swings, field house on the left. 


Bella Vista Playground—Oakland 


Note parking in space between sidewalk and fence; also three levels of ground, thus utilizing 
by means of terraces a plot of ground with a very heavy grade. 
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Silent Reading Method for Beginners 


BY EMMA WATKINS, Primary Instructor, Elementary School, State University of lowa 


SY using the Silent Reading 
@ Method, each pupil in a class 
‘ of forty, long before the end 
of the first school year, car- 
ried out without hesitation 
the following printed com- 
mands in the presence of the class and vis- 
itors: 

“Tell that man sitting py the window that the 
spinning wheel over in the corner is older than the 
telephone, electric light, railroads and the United 
States.” 

“Draw an oblong, a circle and a square. Put your 
age under the circle, then go and turn on the electric 
light that is over my table.” 

“The man standing by the door and wearing a 
gray suit lives in Omaha. Go to him, shake hands 
with him, tell him your name and your father’s 
name; -then show by the number of your swings just 
how old you are.” 

“Ask the lady with the blue dress to whisper to 
you the time she reached Iowa City, then show us 
the time on the large dial. Then ask her if she came 
from Denver on the Rock Island Railroad. _ Tell us 
what she says.” 

How can an immature and entirely un- 
trained mind be taught in the short space of 
the first school year to grasp fully and exe- 
cute commands involving a knowledge of 
every part of speech and of so varied an as- 
sortment of actions? 

The result is achieved by treating the 
child’s intelligence as a full-grown intel- 
ligence which simply requires to be informed, 
in a logical manner and without interposition 
of obstructive methods. 

There is apparently no limit to the capac- 
ity for learning which the child’s mind pos- 
sesses, save the limitations of time and cir- 
cumstances. There is no reason why a child 
should not learn anything valuable, which he 
is capable of learning, in as short a time as 
possible. It is beyond a crime to waste the 
intensely receptive days of childhood in forc- 
ing children into strait-jackets, education- 
ally speaking, which all but prohibit any free 
action of their minds. 

It has taken the world a long time to learn 
that children love to do the things that they 
should do; and that the teacher is the wisest 
who restricts the energies of the pupils only 
in order to guide them the most effectively. 

You are dealing with young minds which 
are as eagerly receptive as young robins in a 
nest. Their primary want is new ideas, just 
as the primary physical want is something to 
eat. Give them the ideas they need and the 
rest will take care of itself. Does a boy ina 
game of horse or Indian need to be kept in 
order? Does a girl in playing house need to 
be reminded of her deportment? 

Teach your pupils in the manner laid out 
in the following pages, and you will not need 
to think about “order.” The only marching 
my pupils do is when they honor the flag each 
morning. They never sit in position. When 
we talk things over we talk them over in- 
formally, face to face. One pupil waits till 
his fellow has said his say, and then he rises. 
There is no interrupting, for each child 





knows he will be heard when his turn comes ; 
and then he does not like to be interrupted. 

My pupils don’t “raise their hands,” be- 
cause that isn’t done in real life. They rise. 
That means they have something to say. And 
they are taught to maintain their own ideas. 

I welcome their talking. They don’t talk 
unless they have ideas. Deliver me from a 
class of children who don’t want to talk. 

But they must talk in an orderly way. 
Nor does it occur to them to do otherwise, if 
the teacher is on the alert. Utterly uncon- 
scious of the fact, the pupils are teaching 
themselves, and if given the opportunity, 
they go at it with a ferocious earnestness in- 
explicable to the jaded minds of their elders. 

One pupil helps another; not.consciously, 
but as one side of a scissors sharpens the 
other side. Guided as they are by pure rea- 
son, they govern themselves by their sense of 
justice. This sense creates, from the first 
day, a public opinion, and the public opinion 
of the school governs me as well as them. 

The Silent Reading Method is based on the 
perception of similarity and difference. The 
word “intellect” is derived from words mean- 
ing “to choose between.” 

The education of a chila, from the first day 
on, proceeds on differences perceived by the 
child’s mind. He learns to recognize his own 
printed name, and to distinguish it from 
every other word. 

The merit of the Silent Reading Method is 
that it strips from schooling all unnecessary 
things and allows the child’s mind to work 
naturally, without artificial impediment. 
The useless toil thus avoided is converted in- 
to mental energy which enables the child’s 
mind to rush forward as though on wings. 

It is wonderful, to one familiar only with 
the common method of teaching, to see a five- 
year-old of average mental ability fully 


‘grasping within five months not only con- 


crete ideas, such as the names of animals, 
furniture, etc., but such abstract words as 
“triangle,” “oblong,” “south,” “yesterday,” 
“false,” etc. 

Observe: It is not the length of time a 
pupil has been in school that determines his 
progress, but the way in which he has been 
taught. 

Take the expression “telephone number.” 
Under the other method of teaching, a child 
would be seven or eight years old before he 
would meet this expression in his vocabulary. 
Yet the expression contains one idea no more 
complicated than “cat” or “dog.” Why not 
convey this idea as readily as “cat” or “dog”? 
Why make a difficulty of it? 

Children’s minds work directly, by ideas. 
They receive one idea as readily as another. 
The notion that one idea, which requires 
more letters to set it out, is more difficult to 
impart is erroneous. The fact that one word 
is longer than another word makes no dif- 
ference whatever. 

You are facing the pupils on their first 
day. They have never been in school before. 





Their minds are already filled with ideas of 
their own. Their senses are intensely keen. 
They want to know. 

It is your place to let them know, without 
wasting a moment of precious time. Let 
there be no hesitation, no unreadiness. You 
must know exactly what you intend to pre- 
sent and how you are going to present it. 
The reception of an idea by a child’s mind is 
governed by the same laws of cause and ef- 
fect as any other action. 

Your task under the Silent Reading Meth- 
od is a pleasant one. You will be astonished 
at the ease with which ideas are imparted, 
and you will be amazed at the spontaneity 
and accuracy of your pupils’ minds. You 
will share in the delight the pupil feels at 
grasping an idea readily. You will enter into 
his enthusiasm and the work becomes play. 

The means used in Silent Reading are sim- 
ple and always the same, although the subject 
matter and the method of presenting vary 
greatly. The teacher prints every word that 


is used. This printing on card or blackboard ; 


is the medium of transmitting the idea. 


THE “SALUTATION” LESSON 


EXPLANATION; This lesson consists in 
showing to the pupils cards containing words 
of salutation. To each salutation, as it is 
recognized by the pupils, the child makes 
response. 


VOCABULARY : 
Good morning. 
Good afternoon. 
Good evening. 
Good-by. 
How are you? 
How is your mother? 
Did you sleep well? 
Isn’t this a beautiful day? 
Shake hands with me. 


DIRECTIONS: Have the phrases in the vo- 
cabulary printed on cards. Choose the 
phrase you wish to present. Suppose you 
take the question “HOW ARE YOU?” Tell 
the class what it is. Read it to them. Ask 
what answer should be given and how given. 
Discuss it. Say that if a ‘person takes the 
trouble to inquire about one’s health, one 
should thank the inquirer. Bring out the an- 
swer, “I am. very well, thank you.” Place 
in the pack the card bearing the question and 
ask all to watch for it the next time it ap- 
pears. 

Now, ask each child separately to look out 
for the phrase as it appears from the pack. 
Flash the cards one by one and the first time 
the phrase “HOW ARE YOU?” appears, tell 
them to clap their hands (or any action 
showing recognition, the purpose being to fix 
the phrase in the mind). Each child is to 
say, “I am well, thank you,” in place of the 
customary “All right,” so commonly heard 
among children. 

In presenting the question, “HOW IS 


(Continued on page 64) 
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John Burroughs—Friend to Nature 


OHN BURROUGHS, one of 
the world’s greatest natural- 
¥ ists, died on the 29th of last 
March at the age of eighty- 
three. Of him it may truly be 
said that he was 
“Slave to no sect, who takes no private 
road, ‘ 
But looks through Nature up to Nature’s 
God.” 

John Burroughs’ love, understanding and 
knowledge of earth’s creatures have been 
preserved to us in many delightful volumes 
which will have a permanent 
place in the library of the nat- 
uralist, whether he be a trained 
scientist or a novice. This 
grand old man’s whole life was 
spent, whether he was at work 
or at play, in increasing his 
knowledge of Nature and in 
finding out her most charming 
and carefully hidden secrets. 

Many people feel that when 
vacation approaches they must 
“go somewhere” in order to en- 
joy themselves. But John Bur- 
roughs did not have to seek an- 
other place in which to be hap- 
py; the one in which he lived 
was to him full to overflowing 
with interest. In the city he 
could find myriads of things to 
observe and study in the parks 
or just beyond the city limits. 
In the country, he was already 
so interested in everything 
about him that each day was a 
vacation in itself. “I’m tired 
of waiting for that little fellow 
to grow old,” said Clara Bar- 
rus in her book of his life. ‘“Al- 
though he has lived on this 
round earth for more than 
eighty-three years, he is still 
getting fun out of life, and is as 
interested about the earth itself 
and all the creatures on it as 
when he was a boy on his fa- 
ther’s farm in the Catskills. Probably this 
is why he keeps so young.” 

One need only read his “Little Nature 
Series,” “Birds and Bees,” and “Squirrels 
and Other Fur Bearers” to know the heart of 
the man. He always remained just as fond 
of pets and the little wild creatures of the 
fields and woods as he was when he was a 
boy. One who knew him said that his books 
were so easy and delightful to read because 
he had had such fun in writing them. 

The apples, the maple sugar, the strawber- 
ries, the cow, and the wild animals and birds 
of which he has written have each and all had 
a part in his life. Apples he gathered to 
store in the cellar and apple-hole for the win- 
ter; and with the other boys he went to the 
cider mill and lay on the tops of the barrels, 
sucking the sweet juice through long straws 








BY MABEL G. RITCHIE 


in the vent holes. Maple syrup and maple 
sugar he helped to make nearly every spring 
from boyhood up. Money from the sale of 
maple sugar bought his first algebra, and he 
superintended the boiling of sap on his 
eighty-third birthday. Reading his books is 
almost as much fun as actually watching and 
naming the birds or spying on a thieving 
woodchuck. 

John Burroughs was born April 3, 1837, at 
Roxbury, Delaware County, N. Y., one of a 
family of ten children. He went to school in 
the winter, but in the summer, as soon as he 





Courtesy of Toledo Art Museum. 
Statue of John Burroughs by C. S. Pietro 


This statue stands in the grounds of the Toledo Art Museum 


was large enough, he helped his father and 

brothers on the farm. His parents thought 
. him odd because he was interested in books 
and in birds and animals. He did his farm 
work well, but usually it was done so that he 
might get away to other things which he en- 
joyed more. The people about him neither 
read nor cared for books, but the few books 
the boy could find he read many times. He 
was curious, too, about new words that he 
heard used. His father, who could not un- 
derstand why he wanted things for which 
the other boys never asked, refused John 
money to buy books and often declared that 
he would never make a good farmer. 

Mr. Burroughs believed that the little dis- 
trict school provided enough education for 
anybody, and he could not afford to send his 
son away. But at seventeen, John decided to 


earn money for further schooling by teaching 
during the summer months. His trip to find 
a school needing a teacher was the second 
that he had made far enough from home to 
see a train of cars, and he had never before 
seen the stage by which he traveled. Farm 
work and school-teaching were the principal 
occupations of his early life. He tried other 
things, especially after he was married, but 
failed. Teaching gave him time for reading 
and study and farm work gave him the out- 
of-doors which he loved. When he was 
twenty-four years old he sold his first article 
to the Atlantic Monthly for $30. 
His next writings, on nature 
subjects, were published in the 
Saturday Press. 

During the second year of the 
Civil War, John Burroughs went 
to Washington to enlist, but fail- 
ing in this he obtained a position 
in the Currency Bureau of the 
Treasury Department. His wife 
joined him and they made their 
home on Capitol Hill, in 1865, on 
the spot where the Senate office 
building now stands. Here they 
had a garden and kept a cow as 
did the others in that neighbor- 
hood. In Washington Bur- 
roughs and Walt Whitman, the 
famous poet, became acquainted. 

In 1871, Wake Robin, John 
Burroughs’ first book, was pub- 
lished. He continued his writ- 
ing, along with his work in the 
Treasury Department. Later, 
until 1885, he was bank examin- 
er for banks along the Hudson. 
During this time he purchased a 
fruit farm on the west bank of 
the Hudson, not far from Pough- 
keepsie. This place, where he 
built a home, he called Riverby. 
The post office, since established 
near by, is West Park. 

The house at Riverby is built 
of stone, and near it is a study 
covered with bark, where Mr. 
Burroughs used to get away from visitors 
and the disturbance of the household. Later 
he built another cabin more than a mile 
from Riverby, overlooking about one hun- 
dred acres of fertile land on which he helped 
to plant a big fruit orchard. For three 
years he lived somewhat as a hermit in this 
cabin, which was called “Slabsides” because 
built from logs having the bark left on. 
During these quiet years he gained much of 
his knowledge of birds and thought out many 
of the books and articles which he wrote 
later. 

Visits to his old home in Roxbury led him 
to remodel the house, which his father had 
built when John was a boy, into a comfort- 
able midsummer abode, and to build on the 
property his “Bark Study.” At Roxbury, 


(Continued on page 62) 
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NATURE DRAWING—CLOVER 


BY WINIFRED UNRUH SELBY 


(See Directions on Page 68) 
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CONVENTIONAL CLOVER DESIGNS 








A POSTER CALENDAR 


Use a soft blue for the sky and water. Cut the figures from dark gray or black. Mount as shown in the illustration. 
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faLL the songbirds in the or- 
44 chard agreed that Kenneth 
“ Kingbird was unbearably 
‘quarrelsome. Upon arriving 
. from Central America the 
wilsieniek @ last of April, the first thing 
he did, with the help of his fiery little 
mate,. was to.drive a pair of orioles out of 
the old apple tree he had selected for his 
nest. Also, he chased Mr. Robin Redbreast 
off the orchard fence every time that good- 
natured bird ‘alighted to trill his morning 
song. 

The birds Kenneth fought hardest, how- 
ever, were those two dreaded enemies of all 
songbirds, Mr. Sharp-shinned Hawk and Old 
Man Crow. The sight of either of them hov- 
ering with outspread wings above the or- 
chard was enough to send him darting up 
from his perch to chase and attack them with 
harsh, scolding cries. Fearlessly he would 
plunge at the flying enemy, striking the latter 
on his back again and again, sometimes cling- 
ing to him with feet and bill until he cried 
out in pain. The minute the foe alighted 
Kenneth-would jump off and fly away, utter- 
ing his peculiar, rattling cry of victory. Old 
Blackie Crow soon learned to dread his at- 
tacks, and even the cruel Sharp-shin flew 
high over the orchard to avoid him. 

You may be surprised that a bird a little 
smaller than a robin could put to flight foes 
so large and powerful. But you see Ken- 
neth was always thinking of his nest hung 
high at the end of a limb of the old apple 
tree—a common enough bird home, woven 
of sticks, strings, wool, grass, and moss, and 
lined with feathers and plant down. Still, 
it contained five precious 
white eggs thickly spotted 
with chocolate brown, and, 
as June rolled around, five 
helpless fledglings occupied 
it. Now Kenneth knew by 
sad experience that Sharp- 
shin and Blackie were egg 
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nestlings ; so being 
more stout-hearted 
than the other 
birds, he didn’t 
intend that these 
rascals should get 
a chance to raid 
his nursery. He 
made the whole 
neighborhood so un- 
pleasant for them that 
even the old farmer’s 
chicken coops were well 
protected from their 
destructive visits, to 
say nothing of all the 
nests in the orchard. 
The songbirds, how- 
ever, did not feel as 
kindly toward him as 
the farmer did, because 
he was always brist- 


CARA LANNING 


ling for a fight. He was like a surly watch- 
dog that drives away his master’s friends 
with the same fierce bark that he uses in at- 
tacking robbers. Kenneth’s other name, 
“the tyrant flycatcher,” fitted him very well, 
for no other member of the flycatcher family 
liked to carry things with a high hand so well 
as he. Clever little Buster Catbird, the only 
bird in the orchard that fought him back suc- 
cessfully and wasn’t afraid of him, nick- 
named him “Old Chip-on-his-shoulder,” and 
declared, “Kenneth always carries a chip on 
his shoulder and wants someone to knock it 
off so he can start a fight. Some day he’ll get 
that chip knocked off so far that he’ll have a 
hard time finding it!” 

There was one place where Kenneth never 
quarreled—in his home. No bird could have 
been fonder of his mate and babies or kinder 
to them. Before they were hatched he had 
helped his mate with the brooding. When he 
wasn’t giving battle to his enemies, he was 
busy ranging the whole neighborhood for 
grasshoppers, beetles, crickets, robber flies, 
cutworms, and other dainties for the nest- 
lings. He brought them such titbits as rose 
bugs from the June roses, and now and then 
a beak full of wild berries from the wood. 

So you see Kenneth Kingbird’s disposition 
was not so bad as it might have been. Out- 


side his home he fought so much that he 
formed the habit of behaving like a 
very tyrannical king. His manners 
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“Old Chip- 


on-his-shoulder’”’ 


were proud, and he never made friends with 
other kingbirds. 

He had kingly touches in his appearance, 
too, especially in his handsome crest, which 
stood erect and showed a splendid patch of 
orange feathers whenever he won a victory. 
The rest of his dress was a smart grayish- 
black on top, with solid white plumage un- 
derneath, and a black,fan-shaped tail tipped 
with white. In flight he held his head up 
proudly, unlike most birds, and beat the air 
with his wings as if he were swimming. 

One day Kenneth had a remarkable adven- 
ture. He was sitting in the June sunshine 
on his perch, the telephone wire that ran 
alongside the orchard fence, watching 
for some insect to fly past. The instant a 
robber fly came in sight, he would dive after 
it, snap it up with a click of his bill, swallow 
it, and dart back to his perch to watch for 
another. While thus busy searching for his 
dinner, he kept a careful lookout, between 
times, for his old enemies. As his sharp eyes 
roved hither and thither, suddenly they 
opened very wide at sight of a queer-looking 
bird approaching afar off—the largest he 
had ever seen. ' 

As it drew nearer, soaring rather lazily 
over the wood, Kenneth said to himself, “It’s 
too big even for an eagle. It must be a new 
kind of giant hawk.” Yet he had never heard 
any bird make the 
sounds this one 
made: first, a loud 
“whirr-whirr,” then 
a rapid “putt-putt- 
putt.” His breast 


(Continued on page 66) 
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This outline may be 
given to pupils to trace 
and color with paints 
or crayons, using as a 
gnide the description 
given in the story. 
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~ Robinson Gnade and His Adventures 


vowan |S 00) ‘story. of Robinson 







N73] interesting one. When 


Robinson was a boy he 


ey lived in England. Al- 


though his home was far from the 
ocean and he seldom saw it, he had a 
great desire to become a sailor. He 


longed to'sail away on a ship and visit. 


foreign lands. His parents did not 
wish him to go to sea and they often 
warned him of the dangers that sail- 
ors. encounter: 
could say discouraged him and one 
time when he chanced to be in a town 


located on the seacoast, he managed to. 


get aboard a ship and sailed away. 

‘ This trip was nota lucky one, for 
the ship rode into a terrible storm and 
was wrecked. Crusoe and a number 
of the crew were rescued by sailors 
from another ship. This disaster did 
not cure our hero of his love for the sea 


and he soon contrived to get aboard an-: 


other vessel which was bound for Af- 
rica. This also was an unfortunate 


venture; the.vessel was.run down.by a... 


pirate ship and captured. The captain 
of the ship, seeing that Crusoe was a 
likely-looking lad, took him into his 
own service and made a slave of him. 


Finding the service in which he was . 
bound very hard to bear, Crusoe, in 


company with another boy, made his es- 
cape in a small boat. Once on the wa- 
ter the boys felt secure enough. For 
many days and nights they sailed, al- 
ways hugging the shore. They had a 
great desire to land and explore the 
country, but dared not do so because 
the place was infested with wild ani- 


mals. 


After some weeks of aimless sailing 
the lads were picked up by a vessel 
which was bound for Brazil in South 
America. Brazil suited- Robinson Cru- 
soe very well indeed for a time. He be- 


nave Crusoe is a strange and 


But nothing they 
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came a successful siiabed and made 
considerable money out of the sugar 
and tobacco he raised on his plantation. 
But he was of too restless a nature to be 
satisfied very long, and at last, yearn- 
ing for new adventures, he embarked 
on a merchant ship which was headed 
for Africa. This trip was the turning 
point in his life. On the voyage the ship 
was caught in a terrific hurricane 
which lasted twelve days. During the 
storm the ship was a mere plaything of 
the angry sea, and one day, battered, 
beaten and helpless, it struck on a sand 
bar. While monstrous waves were 
dashing over the doomed vessel, the 
captain ordered the life boats lowered. 
The sailors entered the boats and set 
about rowing for the shore, but in the 
boiling seas the boats were overturned 
and every man was lost except Robin- 
son Crusoe, who was washed up on the 
beach by the waves. 

- The solitary survivor of the wreck 
found himself upon an uninhabited is- 
land. There was no other person to dis- 
pute his right to live on it. To be pre- 
pared to defend himself against attack 


by such wild animals as might be on the 


island, he at once made himself a weap- 
on by cutting-down a branch ofa tree 
with a knife which he fortunately had 
in his pocket. How he prized that 
knife! It was now a tool of immense 
value to him. 

As night came on he felt lonely and 
nervous, and thinking he would be more 
secure off the ground, he climbed into a 
tree and there passed the night hidden 
in the branches. In the morning the 
storm was over—not a trace of it re- 
mained. On looking out to sea, Crusoe 
discovered that the wreck of the ship in 
which he had sailed had been driven 
near the shore. This was a piece of 
good fortune, for on the vessel were 
things he must have. He planned to get 


to the ship in order to obtain these. He 
waited till noon for the ebb tide when 
the water would be low. Then he 
walked out as far as he could on the 
beach, and when he could go no farther 
he swam to the vessel. Luckily a rope 
was hanging over one side of it, and 
seizing this he pulled himself up into 
the ship. 

He went on a tour of investigation 
and found to his joy that the food was 
still safe. This meant life for him. He 
at once decided that he must take that 
food and certain other things ashore. 


’ As it was, of course, impossible for him 


to carry the articles with him, he began 
making a boat in which to convey them. 
Gathering some spars of wood scat- 
tered on the deck, and securing them 
with a rope, he threw them overboard. 
Then he lowered himself to the water’s 
edge and gradually fastened the spars 
together. It was risky work and took 
him a long time but at last he had his 
raft. When he had loaded it with the 
things he wished to tow ashore, he felt 
as triumphant as a king who had con- 
quered a strange country. 

He filled three chests with various ar- 
ticles, among which were bread, rice, 


-cheese and other foodstuffs; clothing, a 


carpenter’s tool box, guns, pistols, shot, 
two barrels of gunpowder, pens, ink, 
paper, and last but not least, two cats 
and adog. He had a serious time land- 
ing his cargo, because he had only one 
broken oar to propel the craft. How- 
ever, he improvised a sail, and thus 
equipped waited for the inflowing tide, 
which aided in carrying him. to land. 
He pushed his raft into a small bay and 
held it there till the tide ebbed, leaving 
the raft safe and dry on shore. 

It did not take Crusoe long to unload 
his cargo. This trip was not his only 
one. There were other things on the 
vessel that he needed, and day by day 
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he visited it, bringing back various use- 
ful articles. His next problem was to 
protect these treasures. If you had 
been in his position I am sure you would 
have done the very thing he did—con- 
struct a tent. This tent he made from 
sails which he had taken from the 
wrecked ship. 

All this time the remains of the ship 
tossed about on the shore, a sorrowful- 
looking ghost of the gay vessel it had 
once been. But the time came when it 
disappeared entirely. The season 
changing, rough weather set in, and 
one night when the sea ran high the 
poor old wreck was totally dismem- 
bered and the pieces were scattered far 
over the waters. Crusoe felt almost as 
if a person were gone when he missed 
the old wreck on the shore. It made 
him sad and lonely. However, the 
loss was not a serious one to him, for 
he had stripped the vessel of everything 
that was of value or could be of use to 
him on his island. The stormy weather 
decided him to change the location of 
his tent, which was in an exposed place. 
He chose a hollow place in a hill, some- 
thing like the opening to a cave, al- 
though there was no cave there. In this 
sheltered spot he set up his tent, which 
he further protected by a stout fence. 
The fence consisted of two rows of 
stakes sharpened at the top. As the 
fence was tall and strong no one could 
get through it. To make it all the more 
secure he had no door. He himself got 
over it by climbing a ladder, which he 
drew up after him. 3 

Just before he completed the fence, 
Crusoe brought over all his treasures 


and put them in a very strong double 
tent which he constructed: After fin- 
ishing this work he dug into the rock 
until he made a small cave in which he 
hid his precious gunpowder. 

He made good use of the writing ma- 
terials he had taken from the ship in 
writing down a record of his experi- 
ences. He also made a calendar for 
reckoning the time. He did this by 
marks on a wooden cross. For each 
day he carved a notch. The notch 
marking the first day of each week was 
twice as long as that of the other days, 
and the notch marking the first day of 
each month was longer still. In this 
way he kept count of the weeks and 
months. 

In his explorations of the island he 
discovered that it was free from dan- 
gerous wild animals and that there 
were many -pigeons and goats on it. 
These he used for food. After a time 
he enlarged his cave and dug out a tun- 
nel through the rock to the outside. He 
made his cave as homelike as possible. 
On the walls he built shelves to hold his 
tools and utensils. He had chairs, stools 
and tables, all made by himself with his 
few tools. He even made a kind of-um- 
brella to protect him from the tropical 
sun and heavy rains, and when his 
clothing wore out he made himself gar- 
ments of goat-skin. 

Although he succeeded in making 
himself comfortable he was terribly 
lonely, and longed especially to hear an-: 
other voice.. He captured a pretty 
green parrot and taught it to call his 
name. When he entered the cave and 
the parrot called out, “Oh, Robinson 
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Crusoe! Poor Robinson Crusoe!” he 
felt that-he had a sort of. companion. 

His favorite occupation was keeping 
an outlook on the sea, hoping to spy a 
vessel sailing his way. Sometimes far 
off he would see a white sail, but it al- 
ways disappeared in an opposite direc- 
tion. Finding his hopes doomed to dis- 
appointment, he finally reconciled him- 
self to his lonely lot. In time he became 
quite a farmer, raising barley from 
seed he had taken from the ship. 

After he had been on the island for 
several years and had grown accus- 
tomed to his solitary state, Crusoe sud- 
denly got a companion. One day as he 
was taking a walk he saw the perfect 
print of a man’s foot in the sand.. The 


‘sight made him cold with fright. To 


whom could the footprint belong? To 
someone who would be an enemy? He 
hurried to his cave and hid himself in it 
for a long time. Some months after 
this he was much surprised to see the 


light of a bonfire on the shore. Crusoe — 


had a spy glass which he had brought 
from the wrecked ship. . Looking 
through this he saw a company of sav- 
ages about the fire on the shore. They 
had come to the island in canoes which 
lay off the shore. They were evidently 
about to slay two captives whom. they 
had with them. One of these unfortu- 
nate creatures, determined to escape, 
made a sudden rush and ran away from 
his tormentors. It chanced that he ran 
straight to Robinson Crusoe. Pitying 
the poor.creature, Crusoe rescued and 
sheltered him. Grateful for this kind- 
ness, the man became Crusoe’s devoted 
(Continued on page 67) 
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“Projects” and Their Relation to English Teaching 





aS a teacher of English in the fifth 
and sixth grades I am confronted 
% 4 by three closely related problems: 
(1) I must provide for purpose- 
ful activity in projects originated 
4 wholly or in part by the children; 
(2) I must secure standard de- 
am grees of fundamental skills; (3) 
I must cy a critical judgment which will be 
capable of honestly testing not only skills but at- 
titudes and ideals in the child, to the end that 
larger and fuller projects of ever-increasing worth 
will be initiated and voluntarily executed by him. 

In discussing these problems and their solution 
by the project method, I am taking it for granted 
that we understand by the term “project” the four 
general types defined by Dr. Kilpatrick, with the 
possible combinations of these types into large 
projects. Conceding its limitations, acknowledging 
that the method has led to dangerous practices in 
the past, facing records that seem to prove that 
standardized results in skills, and the ideals, ap- 
preciations and judgments which we seek have not 
so far been attained, our task of proving that the 
project method is a good one is difficult. We must 
prove: (1) That we can achieve accepted standards 
of knowledge and skill; (2) That the skill or knowl- 
edge or appreciation does make a difference in 
realizing one or more of the important aims of 
life; (3) That the interests and needs of the child 
are at all times regarded and never the subject 





"or skill alone and for itself. 


Giwing the Project Method a Trial 


Our method of making this threefold proof must 
be that of inducing the greatest possible number 
of teachers and schoolmen to give the project meth- 
od an honest and thorough trial. In order to in- 
duce the skeptical or reluctant or timid among 
us to try it we must do all that we can to show 
in a tangible way its attractive and worth-while 
features. We must analyze as well as point out its 
dangers and limits; we must begin to back up our 
theories with sound practice. We should encourage 
the most rigid tests of our method so that we can 
become conscious of our mistakes while we prove, 
day by day, the general correctness of our method. 

In earrying out a series of projects during the 
last two years, I have found that certain funda- 
mental principles determined the success of those 
projects. To be successful, projects must be pur- 
posed by the pupils themselves. Teachers may lead 
up to and help to form plans, but the need for the 
project must be felt by the children. Their im- 
mediate or near experiences,—their homes, play 
and other interests,—form the best bases for such 
work. Moreover, free expression by the children 
of their desires, plans and discoveries will suggest 
many projects that can be utilized in establishing 
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habits, attitudes and appreciations of the highest 
order. 

Standard skills, bodies of facts, and all useful 
knowledge, if the children understand its useful- 
ness, are acquired in projects quickly and thor- 
oughly because of the high motivation involved in 
the learning process. 

Sequence in projects should be the sequence of in- 
terest and of further purposing within a project. 
Subjects, drills and reading should follow the se- 
quence of the project—that is, its purpose or pur- 
poses. Stop for appreciation, for drill, for re- 
capitulation, whenever it is best to stop for these 
by-projects; they have their place and value and 
should not be overlooked. On the other hand, don’t 
linger too long over any one phase of the project; 
don’t get hopelessly sidetracked by attractive mate- 
rial so that the main unit of thought is lost sight of. 
Especially don’t continue drill projects beyond the 
point where they cease to be useful. 


Various Difficulties Encountered 


Outside stimulus is usually not necessary. Indeed, 
children will often work to the point of fatigue be- 
cause of their interest in the phase of the project 
under discussion. Guard against too intensive ap- 
plication and at convenient points break the projects 
for recreation, if real recreation does not lie within 
the project itself. 

Projects should never be allowed to die away of 
themselves. If interest lags, speed the process, moti- 
vate afresh, and finish the project with as much en- 
thusiasm as you can muster. 

Children like their projects to end concretely. So 
far as possible,.end the project according to their 
purposing. A fine experience or a real appreciation 
is an end for a project, of course, but the more con- 
crete form of ending will always be popular. 

Critics of the project method declare that it has 
always tended to encourage the lazy in their habits. 
I have overcome this tendency in my projects to some 
extent by forming a separate group of slow or list- 
less workers and working with them as a member of 
their group. I have allowed the project to move for- 
ward in the hands of the normal and bright children 
for several days at a time, after which I have 
brought my slow group back with the others for 
larger group work. After the first two or three les- 
sons in which the enthusiasm of all is high, it be- 
comes one of the chief duties of the teacher to try 
phase after phase of the project with the slow chil- 
dren until she finds the one thing each would rather 
do than any other. Always make this easy thing the 
stepping-stone to a harder but equally necessary 
task and you will do two things for the child: (1) 
Give him an active part in the project which he can 
perform well and so gain confidence and joy in work- 
ing with others; and (2) Lead him to the voluntary 
study of some difficult but needed drill subject which 


he might never get in any other way. 

Crities also say the project method takes too much 
time. We can prove it saves time if we can show the 
amount and especially the quality of learning ac- 
complished. Let us test our results, then, by every 
good scientific test available and keep careful rec- 
ords of progress, development and improvement in 
skills, habits, attitudes,—all reactions to our method 
—in order that we may establish the truth that real 
project teaching saves time. That it also saves fric- 
tion and nervous energy, we can prove; this is be- 
cause the project method is based upon and is gov- 
erned by the laws of readiness and interest. 

English forms a real part of every project in the 
child’s school life. If he does nothing more than con- 
verse with his neighbors about his planned or fin- 
ished project in any field, he feels the need of and 
uses the best and clearest language expression at his 
command. Projects whose interests are served by 
speaking, reading and writing are English projects, 
whatever else they may include or be in their 
primary purpose. Whatever has value for expres- 
sion purposes will be seized upon and learned with 
the greatest economy of time and effort. 

The most difficult as well as the easy phases of 
language and grammar work usually listed for cer- 
tain grades or ages of children will be undertaken 
by the children if they feel a real need for the par- 
ticular expression or word or principle involved. It 
remains for the teacher so to direct the main project 
(without in any way coercing the child’s plans or 
ideas) as to awaken a desire for specific things— 
things that help the child grow in power to express 
thoughts and emotions. 


Needs of the Children as a Guide 


If some technical points for the grade seem not 
to be needed by the children in any project, and oth- 
er matters usually listed for higher or lower grades 
need to be reviewed or learned, the needs of the chil- 
dren should still guide us in our chaice of technical 
elements. We kill spontaneity and waste time if we 
insist upon specific drills in formal language and 
grammar for the sake of rules and definitions. 
Therefore we should teach only such formal elements 
of language and grammar as will be immediately 
usable by children in expressing their thoughts. This 
does not mean that textbooks, courses of study, and 
the past experiences of teachers are to be disre- 
garded. It means, rather, a careful elimination and 
slow substitution following the lead of the children’s 
projects; and it calls for a flexible curriculum re- 
sponsive to the needs of the children in their prog- 
ress as individuals and groups. The content of the 
curriculum must always be such material as has sig- 


-nificant and immediate use in life; and phases of 


English must be both useful and of great significance 
for the conduct of life if they are to exist for chil- 
dren. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR WORTH-WHILE PROJECTS 
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Rubber U. S. Rubber “Gon booklet (x) Use of ‘comma ‘in series and i 2 Ey 220: mg lng Illustrations — fe... of | | Practical arts 
Geography after name in direet address peo : Original stories — 
: ids Group: books—travel, Appreciation ‘ | History 
* . : isto! Compositions on food, shelter, Pilgrim traits— | Geography 
Child Life m ne A Spelling, writing travel, clothing, furniture, aa Pee gg mm cheerfulness, | Civics 
Colonial Articles about Tercentenary | Use of (x) quotation marks schools, churches, _child-life, ete , hopefulness, help- | Current events 
Days in magazines Paragraphing contrasted with our life | tmaginary letters from fulness, persever- (celebration) 
to-day Pilgrim child ance, co-opera- —_ and dec- 
tion orating 


























NOTE: Drill projects marked (x) are given because they illustrate how drills may enter big project work. Other skills might have been used. 
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POSTER SUPPLEMENT.—Because of the frequent 
requests from teachers for our different Poster and 
Mother Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a 
collection of these in convenient Supplement form. 
The Supplement contains the tohowing double page 
patterns: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby's 
Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy's Bunnies, Polly 
and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, 
Christmas Toys,. Thanksgiving Work. Also the fol- 
lowing Mother Goose patterns: Contrary Mary; Baa, 
Baa, Black Sheep; Little Miss Muffet; The Queen of 
Hearts; Polly, Put the Kettle On; Jack Horner; Nim- 
ble Jack; Simple Simon; Jack and Jill; Little Bo- 
Peep; Little Polly Flinders; Wee Willie Winkie; Daf- 
fy-Down-Dilly; Tom Tinker’s Dog; Higgledy, Pig- 
gledy; Old Mother Goose; To Market, to Market; 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; Ding, Dong, Bell; 
Curly Locks. It also contains a Poster, reproduced 
in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and 
color the patterns. 
Bound in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents. 
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Robitison Crusoe 


DIRECTIONS: Crusoe wears a cream 
shirt and brown goat’s-hair trousers. His 
sash is dull blue and his leggins are 
brown. The dog and cat are white. The Liecgaricalbudl etc 
parrot is light green, with red crest and tail address, postpaid, st 40 
and red on the wing tips. Friday. is. light mech al Me 
brown, with black hair and red loin cloth. 
The fowls, etc., are cream-colored. Mount 
as shown, using a strip of green oatmeal 
wall paper, 36 inches by 14 inches. 
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Write Your. Own Closing Day Program 


bE need not hesitate to let pupils at- 
tack big problems for fear they 
lack the necessary intelligence to 
carry them out successfully. The 
{4 actual mental power of children as 
i compared with adults has been 
\} proved much greater than was for- 
merly supposed. Intelligence tests 
given in the army and elsewhere recently make it 
appear that the average intellectual ability of adults 
is only about that of many a youth of thirteen or 
fourteen. In undertaking a task that appeals to 
them, the upper half of the usual grammar school 
grade will show as much ingenuity as a miscellane- 
ous group of adults, and, properly handled, will 
produce something superior to anything the aver- 
age teacher alone could devise. A gang of prison- 
ers, chained together and lock-stepped around in 
circles under the direction of a warden is a stupid 
piece of machinery. So is a class of school chil- 
dren, similarly managed. If “given their heads” 
little, and encouraged to make the best use of in- 
telligence and initiative, even the youngest, we find, 
Ben Lindsey quotes Thomas A. Edison as saying 
that if the average boy of fourteen were generously 
furnished with the proper apparatus and allowed 
to develop with all natural rapidity, he would be 
farther along in scholastic attainments than is now 
customary for the average college graduate. Teach- 
ers who have had the courage and the opportunity 
to accomplish practical work under conditions that 
bring out the best that is in their pupils will not be 
inclined to dispute the Great Wizard in tnis par- 
ticular. 

One concrete, genuine piece of work that is al- 
ways available is preparation for the next holiday 
program. This project in its various aspects illus- 
trates all we have said about the virtue of useful, 
right-at-hand activities; and while there is enough 
in it to tax the talent of the genius, ordinary chil- 
dren, from six years up, working together under 
tactful leadership, produce effects that are often 
strikingly good—far beyond what the teacher ex- 
pected. 





WE suggest for the last day of school a program 

emphasizing parting thoughts specially im- 
portant to remember during the summer vacation, 
—good turns, first aid, safety, kindness to animals, 
vacation work, and the like. 

A good story hinges on the invention of an inter- 
esting plot. With plot and solution clearly in mind, 
the author can proceed with the thread of the 
story, planting details which will create suspense 
and enable the reader to visualize the situation,— 
imagine himself present in every scene. The best 
composite results are obtained when a good deal of 
description and conversation is practised orally and 
extemporaneously and criticized before writing is 
begun. 

What applies to the story applies to the composi- 
tion of the play. After the plot is invented and the 


BY FRANK M. RICH, Principal of School 19, Paterson, N. J. 











Letter Cards for the Safety Acrostic: ‘‘Giants” 


general trend of the play is established, various pu- 
pils can take the parts and invent business and 
conversation as they go along, adopting good criti- 
cisms and suggestions offered, and so furnishing 
each writer a rough draft already partly worked 
out in practice and ready for the last fine touches. 

In making verses the first step is to outline, in a 
general way, the topic or message to be presented; 
then collect an abundance of rhyme words usable 
with these ideas; cast them into tentative form; 
and, finally, by industrious polishing, reversing, 
substituting, filling gaps, changing accents, and al- 
tering arrangements, make the rhyme and rhythm 
satisfactory. 

With the words at hand it is not hard to get good 
motives for the first line. The design of a song is 
typically as follows: 

(1) Motive. 

(2) Repetition or transposition of the motive. 

(3) Interval of contrast. 

(4) Restatement of the original motive. 

This plan is perfectly illustrated in “Three Blind 
Mice,” “Suwanee River,” “Long, Long Ago,” “All 
Through the Night,” etc., and is easily recognizable 
in almost any song. One or more lower parts can 
be invented by dividing the class, letting one sing 
the upper part while the other follows a leader who 
uses a scale ladder or big staff and undertakes to 
point out a lower part in harmony with the melody. 

As an aid-in courses of literary and musical ap- 
preciation, the importance of letting each student 
try his hand in composition cannot be overstated. 





Pictures on Reverse Side of the Letter Cards 


To have much conception of what a master is doing 
one must have been in the game more or less him- 


self. One’s own clumsiness makes another’s skill a | 


very fascinating thing to watch. Many an elaborate 
course in the classics of literature, or masterpiece 
of music recorded on the phonograph reaches 
over the heads of the audience because they see no 
connection between it and themselves or anything 
they ever attempted to do. When they have 
wrestled with the problem of writing smooth verse, 
and, at the same time, really saying something, of 





CLOSING SONG 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY A FOUR-A CLASS, AIDED BY 
FIVE-B PUPILS 
(In this method of writing music the letters 
indicate the pitch and name of the syllables. 
The time each syllable is held is indicated by 
the space between letters in the measure.) 
ey of ¢ 
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making a play sharp and vivid enough to furnish 
good entertainment for an audience, of working out 
some of the intricacies of harmony, they begin to 
see a great deal more in the refined perfection of 
literary and musical masterpieces. I think it is safe 
to say that this can never be done very effectively 
or economically until the work is motivated, and 
the product sought for its own sake and-not as a 
matter of preparatory drill. 


Sample Numbers for Last Day Programs 
Acrostic: “GIANTS” 
BY A FIVE-B CLASS 4¢ 


S—for the steam giant, thundering past; : 
A—for the autos, so silent and fast; 

F—for the giant "that bursts out of fires; 
E—for the electric giant, lurking in a 
T—for the trucks, up, crowding rough ; 
Y—for the one who must wouteh—that oe You 
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DIALOGUE: “THE SAFE AND.SANE FourTH” 
BY A FIVE-B CLASS 


Announcer—This happened. on the Fourth of 

July two years ago. 

First Boy—What’s the matter with your arm, 

Jimmy? 

Second Boy—It’s not my arm, it’s my hand! 

First’ Boy—What happened? 

Second. Boy—Well, yesterday I had a big fire- 
cracker. I lit it and the light seemed to go out. I 
went to.see if it really was out, and just.as I picked 
it up it exploded. The doctor says I may be well in 
a aot of months but I’ll probably have a scar all 
my: life. : 
eer Boy—Oh, that’s too bad, Jimmy! Hard 
uck! 

First Girl—I know a man who had to have his 
hand ‘taken off just from playing with firecrackers. 

Second Girl—I heard.of a woman who is blind. 
When: she was a little girl she went up to look at 
the.cracker just like that and it exploded right in 
her face, destroying ‘her sight. 

Second Boy—Well, I suppose I might have been 
worse off. But I wish I hadn’t done it. 

\ * * * cS * 


Announcer—This is what might take place this 
Fourth of July. 

r First Boy—Hello, Jimmy, enjoying yourself to- 
ay? : : 

Second Boy—Oh, yes, I’m having a fine time! 
You going away? 

First Boy—Wish I was! -We used to have good 
times on Fourth. of July. But we don’t any more 
without firecrackers. What is the matter with 
your hand? 

Second Boy—That’s what firecrackers did to me 


.two years ago. Don’t you remember? I’m glad 
they, put those things out of the stores. It will save 
lots of others from being just like me. 

First Boy—Yes, but you could have lots of fun! 

Second Boy—You can have lots of fun now. In 
a few minutes I am going to get in line for the 
parade. I’m going to help my uncle drive one of 
the floats. Then this afternoon-we are-going to see 
the games. We didn’t have all those things years 


ago. 

First Girl—No, and we didn’t have the big fire- 
works like those the Safe and Sane Committee’ are 

oing to have to-night. I think they have made a 

ay of pleasure instead of accidents. Don’t you, 
Minnie? <3 

Second Girl—Yes, and I think it would be a good 
thing if we could do something to prevent the 
Fourth of July accidents that happen all the year 
round. 

Second Boy—What do you mean, Minnie? 

Second. Girl—I mean all the burning accidents 
that. happen at other times of year,—accidents that 
come from carrying matches and lighting bonfires. 

First. Boy—Well, we might start a volunteer fire 
company. 

First Girl—We might be like the man who saved 
his life with pins—by not eating them. 

Second Boy—All right, let’s start a society to 
save a thousand fires a year by never lighting 
them. How’ many will join the new fire prevention 
society? 

All—WE wit! 


Piay: A CASE FOR THE.S. P. C. A. 
BY A THREE-A CLASS 


Driver (whipping horse, supposed to be heavily 
loaded)—Get up! Get up, you lazy brute! (Horse 
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falls exhausted.). Get up, get up, I say! (Uses 
whip.) What do you think I feed you for? 

First Lady (to friend)—Just look, Clara! See 
that cruel man! How he is whipping that poor 
horse! 

Second Lady—And will you look at that heavy 
load he is making him draw! 

_First Lady—Isn’t there somebody who will stop 
him? We must protect this horse against his 
cruel master. 

Second Lady—I see a policeman down that 
street. I am going to see if he can’t do something. 

‘(She signals to policeman and pretends to talk.) 

Policeman (blowing his whistle and running in 
the direction of the driver)—Say, you, there! 
What do you think you are doing? Do you think 
ou can overload horses like.that and beat them 
in Paterson streets? Well I guess not. (Shakes 
his finger at him.) We want you down at the po- 
lice court. Come along with me. 

Driver—Mr. Policeman, please don’t arrest me. 
I won’t do it any more. 

Policeman—No use! Too late! The time to 
think of that is before you begin. Now come with 
me. 

(Scene changes to Police Court.) 

Judge (sitting at desk)—What business is there 
for the court to-day, officer? Bring in the prisoners. 
| (Enter Driver.) With what is he charged, officer? 

Officer—He was overloading and beating his horse, 
your honor. 

Judge—Any witnesses? 

Officer—Yes, these two ladies complained of the 
man. I myself also saw it, your honor. The horse 
could not move. 

(Continued on page 66) 


A Train of Circumstances 


Concluding the summer adventures of a rural teacher who, after spending her ‘‘vacation’’ as housekeeper, nurse, ranch cook, and 
bank clerk, was all ready for her ‘‘twenty squirming urchins’’ in District No. 63, when Dinah - - - but we mustn’t spoil it ! 


Vv 
JULY 24TH. 
CLARIBEL DEAR: 

Now aren’t we having luck, or is it providential 
interference! So you were putting off the evil day 
to tell me that you couldn’t get away until the mid- 
dle of August? Well, anyhow, our obstacles seem to 
come at the same time. Let me tell you, O peruser 
of my lengthy epistles, if you want a job, a steady, 
reliable, know-when-you-are-through (and when to 
commence) job; if you want a job where you deal 
with people, not the elements; one where you are 
universally met with smiling faces and Sunday be- 
havior; one where you are looked up to as a superior, 
and where your opinion carries weight—if, I say, 
you want such a magnificent position, then go, my 
child, and teach a rural school in District No. 63, 
73, or 19. I speak because I know. Haven’t I gone 
up and down the West seeking for a better, nobler 
work? Haven’t I tried numerous occupations open 
to the weaker sex? Haven’t I tried occupations pe- 
culiar to the sterner sex? Haven’t I compared the 
noble art of teaching with many another art, and 
don’t I know whereof I speak? 

Dear me, there I got strayed completely off the 
subject of my letter. This is what I meant to say: 
Neither can J get away before the middle of August. 
My mother had to go to the hospital for a minor ail- 
ment and my dad has the headers. (No, the “head- 
ers” is not a contagious disease; the expression just 
means that Dad is harvesting his crop—and he has 
no cook.) Not being particularly busy myself, having 
been released from ‘my last place, I volunteered to 
cook my best for the men. Now Dad has known 


my cooking for many years, but, after a moment’s 


hesitation, he accepted me. You see, cooks are hard 
to get. So now I am out on the ranch in a cook 
shack. First let me give you a bit of the country. 
We are in the Horse Heaven Hills, so called because 
bunch grass grows in abundance, but we are so far 
from water that. only horses can run on the range 
and grow fat; therefore it is'a horse’s heaven. As 
you might gather, we do dry farming. . : 

Every day a tank of water containing five hundred 
gallons is hauled from the Columbia River, a  dis- 
tance of seven miles. And now here is the interest- 
ing part. The wind blows. Nota gentle zephyr that 
is balm to the traveler, but a regular Zane Grey 
desert wind... One minute all may be as calm as a 
lily-pond; then suddenly, with a burst: of. repressed: 
passion, that wind is upon you. It carries with it all 
the dust, dirt, and fine gravel that it left the last 
time it went over. We'll say it is from ‘the west 
to-day. Presently, after a few hours, maybe days, 


‘and sometimes weeks, it gets heartily tired of being 


so nasty and quits. Oh, the joy of it! The rest- 
fulness it brings! You are glad it blew, for if it 
hadn’t you would never know the peacefulness of it 
when it’s over. 

But it isn’t over.” Next day, perfectly wild with 
fury, the east wind catches up the dirt, dust and 
weeds which the west wind hurled at her and throws 
them with all her strength straight back again. Thus 
it has been going on for eons of time, and we su- 
perior, intelligent, high-minded, inventive genii 
known as men can do absolutely nothing to prevent 
it. But if you ever see one of those millionaires such 
as you read about in McCutcheon’s novels looking 
for a new sensation send him to this country and 
there’ll be no charges for producing one for him 
(or her). 

The men are fine to cook for, so I am doing noth- 
ing famously. The other day I refilled the chief 
engineer’s cup and he wanted to know if he had 
been drinking tea or coffee. I think one is a pretty 
good cook to be able to camouflage the drinks like 
that. 

To show you what the other side of the world 
does and to shock your modesty and touch your 
sense of humor, I’ll,tell you another tale. 

I brought no hose out to the ranch except the 
ones I am wearing, as,I expected to return to town - 
soon, ‘You who never saw a ranch as a reality, 
and, who:think it disgraceful to wear anything less 
noble:than silk stockings on your feet (laid out- for 
you:every morning). you, my dear, can’t imagine a 
human being with only one pair of stockings. But 
it’s the truth and it won’t hurt you to know it. So 
one morning after I had finished my work I washed 
them (the stockings) and hung them out to dry. 
Very laudable, I think. Just then, however, I had 
company—none other than a fine-looking young man. 
Now you know my charms are few enough, and 
rather’ than detract from what few I have I tucked 
my. feet back under ‘my chair and at once led my 
caller into a political discussion. I even allowed 
him to tell’me lie after lie—as:a Republican will if 


-you don’t stop him—and’ never disputed him at all, 


because I was afraid that might lead to a long argu- 


ment and he wouldn’t stop in time for me -to get . 


my hosiery on for dinner. Presently he left, and by 
all rules of. romance he should have fallen in love 


“with me. ~Did“he? ~-No.:: He went and asked the 


chief engineer if they had a Russian cook! Can you 
grasp the bitter irony of that? He recognized that 


-T did ‘not talk much on podlitical-questions, and also 


that I was bare-footed! If ever he comes here to 
eat, I’ll put, oh, I’ll put salt in his soup!—Suvz. 


VI 
JULY 29TH. 
DEAR CLARE: 

Our crew are still ruthlessly felling the golden 
grain. We are miles from the ranch headquarters, 
so I am concocting food in a cookhouse. A cook- 
house, had it been named in the modern age, would 
be called a portable kitchenette. It is an experience 
no well-educated Home Economics student should 
miss, that of cooking in one. The edifice is eight by 
fourteen feet in size, and it contains the following: a 
cot,—in case the cook becomes weary of her life,—a 
table and benches for eight men, a stove, a cupboard 
for dishes and another for supplies, a baking shelf, 
and any number of nails to hang your utensils up- 
on. And just a word of caution about hanging them, 
my dear, should you decide to follow the profession. 
I am even now deeply humiliated, and all due to 
careless hanging. of that cookhouse essential, the 
dishpan. Who would dream that the wind would 
blow it from its nail, that it would hit the cook in 
the eye, causing her to look like an ex-prize fighter? 
I say “ex” because no fighter in his prime would be 
left ‘with such an eye. Of course this was only an 
incident of one day, but the result causes undue 
comment. 

I'll tell you another person who should be in the 
crew, and. that is a student of: politics. We have 
one Republican; two Democrats, one of whom is 
thoroughly put out about the current nominee; one 
ardent, though grossly ignorant non-partisan— and 
indeed most of the non-partizans are of that type; 
one Socialist, whose platform I would say was “Eat 
more, work less.” He and the non-partizan are won- 
derfully. friendly. Then we. have a little young fel- 
low who leans toward I. W. W.-ism but who works 
like-a good American and eats lightly. The two six- 
teen-year-old: kids make up the rest of the bunch. 
As soon as they are seated at noon, and in the rest 
hour afterward, some one of the men raises his 
party battle cry and they go to it. The kids give a 
groan and begin a conversation of their own about 
the worst bucking horse they ever rode, or the best 
swimming hole they ever saw. They are rather 
clever, too, about throwing into the crew a conversa- 
tional bait, like the killing of a sheriff a few days 
ago, or some other startling tragedy. They are keen 
on-the tragedies;. Oh, it’s a great life and you are 
bound to gather ideas about man and government. I 
am reading “The Eve of the French Revolution.” . It 
is.good to hurl some of that. at-’em when they get 
too determined about the world going to the bad.— 
SUE, (Continued on page 68) 
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Discovered! Motorland’s Paradise in Colorado 


the clouds is the sport of kings,—one that 

America’s humblest traveler will enjoy this 
summer for the first time. The Fall River Road, 
which connects the east and west sides of the 
Rocky Mountain National Park across the Conti- 
nental Divide, and which John Bun- 
yan might have looked upon as an- 
other Pilgrim’s Progress in reaching 
snow-crowned heights to get a 
glimpse of heaven, after six years has 
been completed. 

True, the Rockies in several places 
have passes for trains and automo- 
biles to go up one side and down the 
other, but not until now has there 
been an automobile road two miles 
above sea level, cloud-kissed and 
straight as a gun barrel, on the crest 


IM ite eto in Colorado’s scenic paradise amid 
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of the continent’s backbone! It is 
without equal anywhere in_ the 
world. 


Winter snows shroud in mystery 
the citadel of scenic charms skirted 
by the 235-mile automobile circle 
drive leading from Denver. But when 
spring comes, Nature takes off her 
storm cloak and reposes sublimely in 
flowing robes, her white-capped peaks 
beckoning one to climb to the majestic 
watch towers in the sky! 

Once across the Continental Divide 
the way leads southward, down the 
valley of tthe Grand River, thence 
eastward, once more crossing the 
country’s backbone at Berthoud Pass. 
The latter half of the circle also winds through 
Denver’s celebrated mountain parks system, fifteen 
miles out, an@ by way of Golden, formerly the 
capital of the state, back to the place of starting. 

There is littl—if anything—of scenic grandeur 
in the land of lofty peaks that one might expect 
to see, that is not included in this trip, except, per- 
haps, the Cliff Dwellers’ ruins in Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park, in the southwestern corner of Colora- 











Denver Tourist Bureau 
Looking Across the Gorge of Dream Lake, up 
Glacier Gorge to the Summit of Long’s Peak 


do. Encircling a paradise of scenic settings, the 
Fall River Circle Drive can be made in as short a 
time as two days, through an autobus service fur- 
nished by the Rocky Mountain Parks Transporta- 
tion Company operating out of Denver. Bhs. 
It’s a popular misconcention ’ of’ the prospective 





BY WARREN E. BOYER 


traveler that because Colorado has forty-two of the 
fifty-five highest mountain peaks in the United 
States, autos and baby go-carts must be abandoned 
for an airplane. This is disproved early in 
the trip. Routed north on the Atlantic side of the 
Rockies, rolling plains stretch to the East. A 





Denver Tourist Bureau 


Crossing the Continental Backbone Over Berthoud 
Pass on the Fall River Circle Drive 


panorama of the front range rises to the West— 
from Pike’s Peak to Long’s Peak—a vista of 125 
miles, 

Yonder’ in the Rockies is the Arapahoe glacier 
in Colorado National Forest—one of a few remain- 
ing active ice fields—hanging on the side of Arapa- 
hoe Peak. It moves twenty feet a year. Ice for 
Arapahoe and St. Vrain, companion glaciers, was 
forming about the time Columbus discovered 
America. They have plowed out huge valleys in 
their slow procession during the centuries. 

Continuing northward, the way leads through a 
rich farming country, where ‘snow-melted waters, 
turned into the irrigation ditches, have made pos- 
sible bumper beet-sugar crops, Lafayette, Long- 
mont and other towns are passed to reach Love- 
land, where the course lies westward to the moun- 
tain fastnesses. 

Approaching the Big Thompson Canyon, where 
the river of that name has worn its way through 
serrated sedimentary ridges, petrified shells of ex- 
tinct species of marine mollusks, which flourished 
when the region was under the sea, may be found. 
Farther along is a sandstone formation containing 
fossil bones of grotesque monsters of the Cretace- 
ous period. Thunder lizards tipping the scale at 
twenty tons splashed in the swamps hereabout as 
the primal ocean waters receded. Armored 
dinosaurs ten feet high and strictly vegetarian in 
diet, romped with other reptilian fauna. 

Presently one penetrates the canyon. The dash- 
ing, bounding waters of the Big, Thompson surge 
between sheer walls that rise for hundreds of feet 
above the fine automobile road, shutting from view 
the ranges. After passing the forks-and admiring 
the rapids one suddenly emerges into a picturesque 
valley where the great adventure is unfolded. The 
staggering proportions of the Snowy Range first 
startle, then overwhelm the traveler with their 
magnificence. Long’s Peak to the left rises boldly 
for a mile and a half above the point of observation. 
Then there is the Mummy Range, which the eye 
follows into distant Wyoming. 

Older mountains have stood wnere the present 
Rockies now stand. As one comprehends the 
geologists’s deduction, Chapin, Chiquita, Ypsilon, 
Fairchild-and -Hague’s -peaks, loftily’ rising -to: 18.- 





000 feet, seem to be on guard against an unheralded 
visitation of Mars to destroy the Continental Di- 
vide. 

Estes Park is at hand. Eighty-five miles have 
been put behind, The quaintness of the village 
grips the traveler. There is time out for luncheon. 
A desire to press onward is momen- 
tarily foregone as one chats, may- 
hap, with tourists that are making 
the 6,000-mile master circle trip by 
auto over the National Park-to-Park 
Highway, which links Rocky Moun- 
tain with eleven other national parks 
in the West. 

A mile beyond Estes one crosses 
the boundary into Rocky Mountain 
National park, and the twenty-mile 
passage up the valley of the Fall 
River begins. There is a fish hatch- - 
ery, the yearly capacity of which is 
one million rainbow, native and east- 
ern trout. In passing between the 
summits of McGregor and Deer moun- 
tains, one sees evidences of how the 
ancient glacier plowed out the sides 
to form the valley which the river 
and the road occupy. Sheep Lake, 
where elk and bighorn mountain 
sheep are often seen, lies close to the ° 
road. - Horseshoe and Chasm water- 
falls, chanting, lure one onward. 

Upward, onward and upward, from 
an altitude of 17,547 feet at Estes 
Park village to 11,797 feet on the 
crest, the course lies over grades that 
are never more than eight per cent. 
Dense forests dwindle slowly to scraggy pines at 
timberline near the top. Iceberg Lake, in a deep 
pocket flanked on three sides by rocky walls nearly 
a thousand feet high, is fed by a small glacier on 
which float ice cakes in July. 

’. Continuing, the way leads through places hewn 
out of solid granite, upward toward the headwaters 
of the Fall, Big Thompson and Cache la Poudre 
rivers. Driving on the “top of the world” brings 
one new thrills. Specimen Mountain, off there to 
the right, is a gigantic volcano’s gravestone. 


Medicine Bow Range, just ahead, which the-eye fol- 

lows for one hundred miles into distant Wyoming, 

has a spectacular snow-crowned peak in Richthofen. 
(Continued on page 71) 











Denver Tourist Bureau ae 
-Giant’s Scenic Ladder, Near Top of Fall: River Pass 
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THE JOLLY CLOWN AND HIS DONKEY 


This seesaw jointed toy is’ easily made and children are delighted with it. Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to them to trace, 
color, cut and join. Use heavy construction paper. (The sheets of cardboard that come inside men’s laundered shirts 
will do nicely.) Mount as shown, using small, rooundheaded, brass paper fasteners. 
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as Mark Twain, William Dean How- 


Bermuda As Seen By a School-Teacher 


delights of a Bermuda vacation, 
as experienced by various teacher 
friends, that I finally persuaded my 
particular chum to plan a trip to 
Bermuda instead of our usual sea- 
shore vacation. When she consent- 
ed, I was in the seventh heaven of 
delight, in joyous anticipation of a 
visit to those wonderful islands. 
The very name Bermuda suggested a 
pleasure-land rich in natural mar- 
vels and in historic associations. 
I had not thought much of the voy- 
age, for I realized that two short 
days on the water would bring us to 
“Nature’s Fairyland,” as it was so 
often termed in the articles I had 
read. But to the delight of both my 
chum and myself, we found most en- 
chanting the sail through wonderful 
summer seas, blessed with brilliant 
sunshine and balmy invigorating air. Myriads of 
flying fish, porpoises, (and once we saw “blowing” 
in the distance a real, honest-to-goodness whale), 
sea turtles and other denizens of the mighty deep 
gave us new thrills and an even greater expectancy 
for the delights to come. 
The sea was calm as a mill-pond. Between 
meals we strolled along the broad promenade decks, 
pitched quoits with a charming party of college 


[ea heard so many times of the 


Girl Cyclists Enjoying the Beautiful 
White Coral Roadways 


boys (who were also making their first Bermuda 
trip), or indulged in gay tete-a-tete’s when tea or 
bouillon was served—this, we learned, is a regular 
custom on the palatial British steamers which 
traverse the New York-Bermuda Route. In the 
evening we sat on deck in our cozy chairs with heavy 
steamer robes tucked around us, and in a laughing, 
chattering, singing group spent some of the pleas- 
antest, most care-free hours I have ever experienced. 

But on the morning of the day following the sec- 
ond night—the time for our trip was forty-six hours 
—all was expectancy. Bermuda, wonderful Ber- 
muda, was in sight. Off to the right of the steamer 
was a long, low-lying strip of undulating islands 
stretching off into the distance and finally disap- 
pearing in haze. Almost magically the portion of 
the islands lying nearest to us seemed to grow in 
size until within an hour’s time we could clearly see 
various white buildings dotting the green hillsides. 

When we had approached to within a few miles 
of the islands a tiny boat hove in sight, and after 
the steamer had slackened her speed the Bermuda 
pilot came aboard. Under his expert guidance we 
reached an anchorage where some of the passengers 
disembarked for the quaint old town of St. George, 
while others continued on down the northern face 
of the islands to land at the city of Hamilton. 

My first impression of Bermuda was of the mar- 
velous clearness and opalescence of the water. To 
us who heretofore had known sea water only as “sea- 
green” it was such a revelation that my chum. and 


The City of Hamilton from the Paget Shore, Bermuda 


I agreed we at last had seen “a turquoise sea lap- 
ping a coral strand.” 

To turn quickly from the few formalities of cus- 
toms examinations—fortunately no passports are 
required in Bermuda—and have our baggage and 
ourselves conveyed in comfortable carriages over 
smooth white coral roadways to our hotel was but 
a matter of a brief half-hour. Then, after a hearty 
luncheon, we were ready for our adventures into 
the unknown. 

The first impulse of each of us was to rush out 
in the opposite direction from the other, see all we 
could in five days’ stay, and then compare notes. 
But more sober sense prevailed and we decided to 
“do” the islands in company and in a leisurely: fash- 
ion. It was fortunate we so decided, for “leisure- 
ly” is the word in Bermuda. No one hurries and 
the spirit of “take it easy” soon enters the mind 
and body. 

Rides and drives over Bermuda’s white coral rib- 
bon roads, through veritable gardens of flowers, are 
a never-ending source of delight. Each new turn of 
the path or roadway brings a view that is different 
and yet typically Bermudian. One is rarely out of 
sight of the shimmering water. From a background 
of cedar-covered hillsides peep lovely white coral 
cottages, resembling nothing so much as bright new 
hat boxes set in a garden of flowers. Not all the 
cottages are small; there are many pretentious res- 
idences belonging to the wealthier class of Ber- 
mudians and to American and Canadian visitors 
who are so fortunate as to own homes in “Nature’s 
Fairyland.” We visited cottages that such notables 


Natural Arch in Coral Rock 
at .Tuckerstown. . mh 


ells, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Dr, 

Charles W. Eliot, and Ex-President 

Wilson had occupied on visits to 

Bermuda. 

The scenic charm of these lovely 

islands is increased by a wealth of 

flowers. Imagine seeing royal poin- 

ciana trees with their vivid scarlet 

blossoms, serving as sentinels to ‘gq 

coral pathway, at the end of which, 

set in a bank of variegated flowers, 

is a tiny coral cottage; or traveling 

at luxurious ease jin an open car- 

riage, through a lane lined with pink, 

red and white oleanders that form an 

arch through which peeps a sky of 

softest blue. Chinese hybiscus, pig- 

eon-berry, poinsettia, fiddle-wood, 

pomegranate, date palms, royal gru- 

gru, and many other flowers, trees, 

and shrubs make strolling or riding 

over Bermuda paths and roadways a perpetual 

delight. .As our visit was in summer, we were 

too late to see the springtime Easter lilies which 

here are grown in huge fields,—a truly wonder- 

ful sight, as evidenced by many photographs we 
have seen. 

But it was in quaint old St. George, built in the 
sixteenth century, that we traveled backward 
again to our own American colonial days. Narrow, 
winding streets and alleys, spotlessly clean; min- 
iature coral cottages, having walled yards and 
gardens, perched on the very roadside; and a peo- 





On the Rocks at South Shore 


ple trusting and kindly—all made one think of 
America in her struggling colonial days when every 
citizen knew his neighbor intimately and respected 
his opinions even if they were different from his 
own.. No visit to Bermuda is complete without a 
thorough inspection of old St. George on its sheltered 
hillside above the harbor, and the neighboring Is- 
land of St. David should also be seen. 

And yet it is to Bermuda’s natural marvels—the 
Crystal Caves, the Sea Gardens, and strange multi- 
colored and curiously formed fish—that one must 
turn for the really unique features of -a visit that 
has not a dull moment. The Crystal Caves are in 
what is termed the Walsingham district, in the cen- 
ter of the islands. It was here that the famous Irish 
poet, Tom Moore, loved to linger, and here his cot- 
tage may now be seen. To visit the Crystal Caves 
one must descend many steps cut in the sqlid lime- 
stone until one reaches the vaulted chambers which 
comprise the caves. Scenes more weirdly beautiful 
are seldom seen. Huge masses of glittering 
stalactites hang from the roofs of the caverns, while 
more dense masses of stalagmites—mounds built 
from the dripping of the limestone—rear their heads 
to meet the suspended crystal masses. Electric 
lights add to the brilliancy of natural wonders that 
suggest a stage setting of the “Arabian Nights.” 
There are half a dozen or more Crystal Caves in the 
Walsingham district, each having its own peculiar 
charms and points of attraction. . 

To visit the Sea Gardens, which extend out from 
the coral reefs that front the northern point of the 

Sai c ih (Continued on page 70) 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades 


Biography as an Aid in Teaching Other 
Subjects—IX. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


By Mabel L. Corbin, Department of English 
Western Illinois State Normal School 


66T LAY hard while you play but do not mis- 
P take it for work. Play hard; it will do 
you good in your work.” What could be 
better advice either for teachers or pupils than 
these characteristic words from the man who knew 
how to work harder and to play better than per- 
haps any other American of his time? So 
remarkable is the heritage that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt has left us that no teach- 
er can afford to neglect the opportunities 
which are offered by the study of his 
inspiring character and wonderful career. 
As Mr. Carl Akeley of the American 
Museum of Natural History has said, 
“Roosevelt didn’t die! He will die, 
though, unless we who are left behind and 
who knew and believed in him, do our 
part to secure the things for which he 
stood, unless we live our lives in the way 
that he lived his.” 

Probably no great American has ap- 
pealed more to boys and girls than has 
“Teddy,” as the world loves to call him, 
and we shall be losing a great asset in 
our American life if we fail to see that 
each generation of school children becomes 
familiar with his sturdy patriotism and 
noble ideals. Whether we are trying to 
develop correct habits of health, to teach 
a love of nature, to inculcate kindness to 
animals and the need of protecting any- 
thing that is weak and helpless, to develop 
a love of truth, and courage to stand for 
what is right, or to emphasize the neces- 
sity of true patriotism, we may be sure of 
finding just the story or incident from 
Roosevelt’s life which will bring our point 
home to the children. 


OFTENTIMES our instruction in rules 
of health and hygiene becomes formal 
and mechanical and ingenuity must be 
used to vitalize the subject. Children live 
for the moment, and it is hard to make 
them see what the results of wrong liv- 
ing will be when they are grown men and 
women, or how the lack of a healthy 
body will handicap them in later life. 
But there is hardly a’ boy or girl that will 
not be thrilled by the remarkable story of 
how Roosevelt won health and vigor for 
himself. In the very interesting series of 
articles by Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, 
which began in the February, 1921, 
Scribner’s on “My Brother, Theodore - 
Roosevelt,” Mrs. Robinson speaks often of the deli- 
cate little boy, called by the family “Teedie” and 
of his great suffering from asthma from which it 


seemed for a number of oer as though he might | 


not recover. Many a nig t he had to sit up or be 
bolstered up in in order to breathe, and in sum- 
mer when the attacks were especially bad, his fa- 
ther would wrap him up warmly, get into the 
carriage, and drive for miles that the rush of the 
cool, fresh air might help the poor little: sufferer. 
Theodore as a boy was hollow-chested, thin, and 
anemic looking, and anyone seeing him as a child 
and in his early teens, would have thought it im- 





possible that this frail boy would in later years 
endure the greatest hardships of hunting and 
ranch life and become an expert in hardy games 
and sports. 

It was not till he was about thirteen that some 
words of his father’s, coupled with an experience 
in which he was completely outclassed in a tussle 
with some boys of about his own age, caused him 
to form the resolution that he would have a strong 
and healthy body, no matter what the effort might 
be. His father had already fitted up an outdoor 

mnasium for him on the third floor of their 

ew York City home and had said to the lad, 


A Roosevelt Family Group 


“Theodore, you have the mind but you haven’t the 
body. - It is hard work to build up the body, but 
you can do it if you have the will.” Day in and 
day out he worked, chinning himself, climbing ropes 
and poles, using the parallel bars, and trying other 
exercises which were thought beneficial. Most boys 
would have become discouraged at the slow progress 
put “‘Teedie” stuck to the work faithfully. He asked 
his father to let him take boxing lessons and a good 
instructor was secured for him. When Theodore 
was fourteen the family went to Egypt for the win- 
ter, the parents thinking that the climate might _ 
the boy, and here he began at last to gain flesh an 


Photo by Ritch from Underwood and Underwood, New York. 


strength in the outdoor life which their journeyings - 
on the Nile made possible. For the next few years, 

and when he was at Harvard, he never neglected 

an opportunity to develop his physique and improve 

his health. In spite of his poor eyesight he became 

an expert boxer, learned to row and swim, to ride 

cross-country and to take long hikes, to fence and 

wrestle and play tennis, and to shoot with accurate 

aim and steady nerve. 


WHEN we are talking to pupils about the bad ef- 

_ fects of using tea and coffee, the importance of 
eating good food, and the need of plenty of fresh air 
and exercise, it is often a help to ask them 
to give incidents from Roosevelt’s life 
which show the attention he paid to these 
matters. Every school library should eon- 
tain Hagedorn’s Boy’s Life of Theodore 
Roosevelt, which, with Roosevelt’s Axuto- 
biography, will give plenty of interesting 
material on this subject. The children 
should be impressed with the fact that 
gaining and keeping good health demands 
hard and sometimes tiresome work, as 
does any other good thing. It is monoto- 
nous to have to brush one’s teeth twice a 
day or to take a bath when play would be 
more interesting, but it may be a help to 
pupils to remember that Theodore Roose- 
velt never neglected his health exercises, 
no matter how hard and tiresome they 
were, and so, by faithful practice, he 
gained his wonderful strength and en- 
durance. Most boys and many girls now- 
adays are eager to excel in athletics, and 
one of the strongest appeals for healthful 
living is the fact that the athlete must 
have a strong, healthy body and that bad 
habits and improper food will soon unfit 
him for trials of strength and endurance. 

On the long marches which Roosevelt 
took in his trips through Africa and South 
America, he always did his part, never 
complained of petty annoyances and dis- 
comforts, and wished to be treated just as 
the other members of the party were. He 
could often stand exhausting excursions 
which wore out even the seasoned hunters 
and guides in his party. While in South 
America, he went out from the steamer 
one day with an escort of Brazilian hunt- 
ers to hunt for jaguars. The route la 
through a dense, matted forest and an al- 
most impassable swamp; the heat was in- 
tense. inally the guides lost the trail 
and it was not until night that they found 
their way to the river where the boat was 
waiting for them. Some of the Brazilian 
hunters had. to be carried on board ship, 
but Roosevelt and his son Kermit came 
on deck in fine spirits, and the Colonel 
remarked, “We’ve had a bully time!” 
After a bath and dinner, he was hard at work read- 
ing and writing. 


ONE of the main factors in enabling Roosevelt to 
gain such a vigorous body was his love for na- 
ture and his enjoyment of the out of doors. As a 
little boy, and later, as a student in Harvard, his 
ambition was to be a naturalist. Had he not been 
discouraged in this aim because his advisers thought 
his eyesight too poor, he might have become a profes- 
sor of natural history. When “Teedie” was quite a 
little’ boy, his mother sent him one day to the fish 
market where he saw a large dead seal stretched out 
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on the floor. He seemed to be fascinated by the 
strange animal and made repeated trips to the mar- 
ket as long as it was there. He took exact measure- 
ments of the seal, studied it from every angle, and 
tried to get possession of it as the first specimen for 
his museum. This being impossible he finally se- 
cured the skull and with this one curio started the 
“Roosevelt Museum of Natural History,” as he 
proudly called it. He became intensely interested in 
the study of birds and animals. He learned all the 
birds and their songs in the neighborhood of the 
Roosevelt country home on Oyster Bay, and his first 
literary work was a little pamphlet on the Birds of 
Oyster Bay. 

This interest in natural history he never lost, even 
during pressing business and the many cares of his 
later years. While in the White House he made a list 
of all the birds he had seen on the grounds during a 
period of four years. Major Clark, a bird expert, 
says that he was sent for posthaste one day to come 
to the White House. On arriving he was told that 
Mr. Roosevelt wanted to see him on the lawn. He 
found the President there looking intently up at two 
a which were perched at the top of the porch pil- 
ars. 

“What are those birds?” he asked Major Clark 
without taking his eyes from them. ¥ 

“Saw-whet owls,” was the answer. 

“T knew it, but it’s an unusual time for them to be 

_ here and I wanted someone else to confirm my re- 

port.” : 

At another time, at_a reception given by Vice- 
Presideut Fairbanks, President Roosevelt, turning 
from the ambassadors, senators, and other dignita- 
ries, spied Major Clark in a distant corner and 
called out, “Clark, I’ve seen a worm-eating warbler 
to-day. Put that on the list.” John Burroughs said 
that Roosevelt knew as much about birds as he did 
and that on their trips through the Yellowstone, in- 
to Virginia, and other places, the President taught 
him as many new birds as he could teach his com- 
panion. After the return from Africa Roosevelt 
wished to spend a day while he was in England in 
hearing the song of the English birds. Accompanied 
by Viscount Grey, also a bird expert, they took a 
day’s ramble through the English countryside. Final- 
ly they heard a bird note which seemed familiar, al- 
though all the others had been different from the 
songs of American birds. Roosevelt listened to it 
carefully ang remarked, “That is the only song I 
have heard to-day that is identical with an American 
bird note.” It proved to be the golden-crested wren, 
and Viscount Geey later learned, from a bird expert 
connected with the Natural History Museum in Lon- 
don, that this wren was the only English bird which 
had an exact counterpart across the Atlantic. 


WHEN we are trying to interest pupils in nature 
study, we shall find it a great help to quote 
freely from these stories and incidents of Roosevelt’s 
knowledge and love of nature and to let them look up 
and tell before the classes some of these numerous 
illustrations. They are often pleased to imitate 
“Teddy” by making a list of all the birds they have 
seen during the spring and summer or fall, describ- 
ing each bird briefly. Some children ‘will enjoy 
getting the colored Perry Pictures or those published 
with the excellent magazines, Bird Lore and Birds 
and Nature, or the whole class may collaborate in 
making a record of all the birds seen in the locality 
in a given time. Some of the pupils who like to 
draw or paint will enioy illustrating the lists. By 
comparing their knowledge and manner of working 
with Roosevelt’s at the same age a constant source 
of inspiration can be drawn upon. Of course in the 
meantime the teacher will have the pleasure of learn- 
ing much that is new to her about birds. Excellent 
helps are the Bird Guides and the many good books 
on birds by such authors as Mabel Osgood Wright, 
John Burroughs, Olive Thorne Miller, and many 
others. Such work is much worth while and bears 
more fruit than we may realize at the moment. A 
short time ago I met a young married woman who 
told me that the happiest part of her school life had 
been the Bird Club which her seventh grade teacher 
had organized and directed. “I have often told my 
little daughter about the happy time we had learning 
about birds,” she said, “and she is very sorry that 
her teacher takes no interest in such nature study. 
But I have bought a good bird guide and am trying 
to teach her myself.” At the close of the year as we 
wonder what hobby we shall cultivate during our va- 
cation, it might be profitable to study the birds or 
trees or wild flowers of the locality in which we find 
ourselves. And for reading, what could be more 
eco 4 than to get thoroughly acquainted with 

heodore Roosevelt from the many good biographies 
of his life and from his own writings? 


[perce connected with this interest in nature 
was Roosevelt’s strong instinct of love for ani- 
mals and his desire to see them protected from 
cruelty and destruction. Many are the stories of 


his rescue of some kitten attacked by dogs or his sav- 





ing the life of a little calf too feeble to follow its 
mother on the round-up. While fond of hunting he 
was not, says one of traveling companions, a 
“slaughterer.” “He never shot indiscriminately at 
any wild animal that came within range of his rifle. 
He would shoot for food, fur, or museum purposes, 
but never to show his skill or to see how many ani- 
mals he could bag.” An African big game hunter 
and naturalist declares, “Roosevelt took infinite joy 
in studying wild life, and the least of his pleasures 
was killing it,” In this he showed the spirit of the 
true naturalist who derives his greatest pleasure 
from seeing and learning. As President he did more 
than any of his predecessors to protect and conserve 


the wild animal and bird life of the country. It will, 


be a step in the right direction if teachers can help 
boys see that there may be other pleasures to be 
derived from “our friends in feathers and fur’ be- 
sides the sport of seeing how many of the little crea- 
tures they can slaughter. 

There is not space to more than mention Roose- 
velt’s example of hard work, his using every odd 
moment for reading, writing, outdoor sports, or a 
dozen and one other pursuits, his love of a “‘square 
deal’ and of games played in a manly, fair, and hon- 
orable manner. His courage, his love of truth, his 
willingness to fight for the right are all part of 
that wonderful and many-sided character which -has 
— Roosevelt the best-loved American since Lin- 
coln. 


References 


(In addition to those given above.) 

William Roscoe Thayer, Life of Theodore Roose- 
velt; James Morgan, Theodore Roosevelt; and the 
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the West; African Game Trails; Hunting Trips of 
a Ranchman; The Deer Family; Outdoor Pastimes 
of an American Hunter; Through the Brazilian 
Wilderness; The Wilderness Hunter; A Booklover’s 
Holidays in the Open; Theodore Roosevelt and His 
Time Shown in His Own Letters, and Roosevelt’s 
Letters to His Children, both edited by J. B. Bishop. 


Outlines for the Study of United 
States History—X 


The Establishment of the Nation 
By Regina I. Zimmerman 
I The problem of self-government. 

A Attitude of people toward Congress. Had 
granted it unlimited powers while en- 
gaged in common defense. After war, ob- 
jected to its exercise of ago * Con- 
gress was weak, inefficient, and little re- 
spected by army or people. 

B Articles of Confederation. 

1 Review. 
a Formation and adoption. 
b Powers of Congress. 

2 Defects. 

a Organization—equal _ representa- 
tion of states and limitation of 
terms of office. , 

b No separation into executive, ju- 
dicial, and legislative depart- 
— work done by one 

c Lack of powers of Congress. 

1 No taxing power. 

2 No power to enforce laws. 

3 No power over commerce, 

4 Acted on state and not:on in- 
dividuals. Citizen was re- 
sponsible to state and state to 
national government. 

5 Had to deal with questions 
of peace, but principal power 
was that of carrying on war. 

d Difficulty of amendment—all 
states had to ratify. 

C Ordinance of 1787, 

1 Disputes of states over land between 
Allegheny Mountains and Mississippi. 

2 Suggestion of Maryland. 

3 Ceding of western lands. 

4 Provisions of the ordinance. 

a Slavery. 

b Religious and civil liberty. 

c Government. 

d Admission of new states. 

5 Importance, 
D Difficulties of Congress. 
1 Troubles with army over pay. 
2 Failure to obtain revenue. 
3 Trouble over commerce with England. 
4 Failure to keep terms of treaty. 

a States made it difficult to pay 
British debts. 

b Great Britain refused to sur- 
render western posts. 

c Treatment of Loyalists. 


5 Financial distress. : 

a Inability to obtain credit from 
Europe. 

b Overabundance of paper money 
—rapid decrease in value. 

¢ State of the coinage—mixture of 
coins of all nations. All of cur- 
rency badly counterfeited and 
defaced. 

6 Foreign. relations. 

a Trouble with Barbary pirates, 

b Difficulty with Spain over Missis- 
sippi River. 

c Commercial treaties. — 

d Strained relations with England 
over commerce and terms of 
treaty. 

Topics for Collateral Reading and Class 
Report— 
Flight of Congress from the Army. 
Shays’s Rebellion. 
II The Constitution. 
The Annapolis convention. 

1 Previous attempts to amend Articles 
in order to give Congress an increase 
in revenue. 

2 The convention at Alexandria. 

8 The: convention at Annapolis. 

a Purpose. 

b Call for another convention. 

B The Federal convention. 

1 Purpose. 

2 Members. 

3 Records, 

C Factions formed. 
1 Those in favor of strong central gov- 


ernment. 

2 Those in favor of strong state gov- 
ernment. ’ 

3 Small states—insisted states should be 
equal units. 

4 Large states—wanted everything 


based on population. 

5 Trading states—wanted large powers 
over commerce granted to Congress. 

6 Agricultural -states—wished to see 
commerce partly regulated by states. 

7 Non-slaveholding and _ slaveholding 
states, 

D Plans submitted. 

1 Virginia Plan. 

a Representation. 

b Two houses for legislature. 

c Three branches of government. 

d Reception of plan. 

2 New Jersey Plan. 

a Amendment of some of the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation. 

b Proportional representation. 

8 Debates—final victory of a modified 
form of the Virginia Plan. 
E The compromises. : 
1 The Connecticut compromise. 

a Disputes between large and small 
states over representation. 

b Representation in lower house. 

c Representation in upper house. 

2 The three-fifths compromise. 

a Dispute over representation of 
slaves, 

b Settlement. 

8 The third compensa. 

a Dispute between New England 
and South over commerce. 

b Dispute between New England 
and South over importation of 
slaves, 

e Settlement—control of commerce 
by Congress; regulations with re- 

_gard to importation of slaves. 
F Minor decisions. 
1 Powers of each branch of the govern- 


ment, 
2 Relation of two houses to each other. 
3 The executive. 
4 Length of terms of office. 
5 Creation of a Supreme Court. 
6 Method of amendment. 
G Ratification. 
1 The Constitution sent to Congress. 
2 First American parties, 
a Belief of the Federalists. 
b Belief of the Anti-Federalists. 
¢ Leaders of both parties. 
3 Ratification by first five states. 
4 Slow ratification by other states. 
H The Amendments. 
ones for Collateral Reading and Class 


eport— 
Anecdotes of the Constitution. 
III The First Administration. 
A The first election. 
Unanimous election of Washington. 
2 John Adams, Vice-President. 
3 Washington’s journey. 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades—coninves 


B The first Congress. 
1 The Tariff of 1789. Purpose; results. 
2 The Cabinet. 

a Creation of departments by Con- 
gress. 

b Heads of the departments. 

3 Organization of a Supreme Court. 
C Financial measures of Hamilton. 

1 Report of Hamilton. 

2 Assumption. 

a Proposal that nation assume state 
debts. 

b Opposition to assumption. Debts 
were unequal in the different 
states. Assumption by national 
government would deprive states 
of sovereignty. 

c Location of capital. 

1 Need for a separate city. 
2 Dispute between North and 


South. 

8 Proposal of Maryland and 
Virginia. 

4 Hamilton’s agreement with 
Jefferson. arg 


d Assumption of state debts. 
8 Refunding the country’s debt. 

a What is refunding? During war 
the government had issued cer- 
tificates of indebtedness. They 
had depreciated to one-fifth of 
their face value and _ been 
bought up by speculators. Ham- 
ilton proposed that the govern- 
ment redeem its promises at full 
face value in order to re-estab- 
lish its credit. 

b Funding bill—debt changed into 
interest-bearing bonds. 

4 The excise. 

a The tax. 

b Objections—reasons. 

5 The first Bank of the United States. 

a Purposes—(1) to provide a medi- 
um of circulation for the coun- 
try? and (2) to establish an in- 
stitution from which the govern- 
ment could borrow money. 

b go 

ce The bill. 

6 Effect of measures. 

a Strengthened national credit at 
home and abroad. 

b Made bondholders supporters of 
the government, 

c Led to formation of political 
parties. According to strict in- 
terpretation of the Constitution, 
Hamilton’s measures could not 
be adopted. Hamilton believed in 
a strong central government;: his 
measures deprived states of many 
powers. Jefferson believed gov- 
ernment was becoming a mon- 
archy, and he fought for the su- 

remacy of the states. 

d Increased prosperity of the coun- 


try. 
D Re-election of Washington. 
Topics for Collateral Reading and Class 
Repor 
The Inauguration of Washington. 
Comparison of Jefferson and Hamilton. 
IV Foreign Affairs during Washington’s Adminis- 
trations. 
A America and France. 
1 The French Revolution. 
a Causes. 
b Results for France. 
ce Attitude of Americans. 
2 Proclamation of neutrality. 
a gzesty of America with France in 


b Need for neutrality. _ 
c Legality of proclamation. 
d Importance. 
3 Citizen Genet. 
a Character of Genet. 
b Reception by Washington. 
ce Treatment by Americans. 
d Action of Genet. 
e Recall. 
B Relations with England. 
1 Causes of grievance. : 
a Nocommercial privileges. 
b The western posts. dee 
c Impressment. igh 
d Seizing of United States vessels. 
2 The Jay Treaty. 
a Objections to Jay. 
b Terms of the treaty. 


8 Evacuation of western posts. 
(2) American citizens to be in- 
demnified for capture of ves- 


sels. 

(3) United States to compensate 

Great Britain for debts. 

(4) No redress for impressment, 
or for slaves carried off at the 
end of war. 

c Reception of treaty. 
d Argument in Congress. 
e Result—war avoided. 
Topics for Collateral Reading and Class 
Report— 
French Sympathizers in America. 
The Jay-Gardoqui Treaty. 
C Trouble with Spain. 
1 Causes. 
a Restrictions by Spain on Missis- 
sippi trade. 
b Holding of forts in Misissippi 
Valley. 











The Red, White and Blue 
By Richard E. Mayne - 
(Dedicated to the Boy Scouts of America) 
O flag that plays with the gentle 
breeze, 
Or fights the storm of the raging seas, 
That gladdens the throng on the 
festive street, 
When borne aloft o’er marching feet, 
Why does the sight of you thrill me 
through, 
Why are you red, and white, and blue? 


My red is the blood by your fathers 

shed, 

Sinking to rest with the patriot dead, 
Giving their all, that this might be 
The home of their idol, Liberty. 

This red chills the tyrant’s breast with 

fear; 

He quails and flees when I draw near. 


My white is the snow of the mountain 
crest, 


And pierces the horizon’s wide ex- 
panse 
For the lurking foe, or lifted lance. 
As spotless the honor and swords must 
be 
Of the legions bold who follow me. 


My blue is the sky, where the spirits 
abide 
Of the fallen in battle—a nation’s pride. 
For them angel voices in ecstacy sing, 
For them earthly belfries echoing 
ring— 
Yon glistening stars are their god-like 
deeds 
Lighting the way where glory leads. 


Dear flag of the land that gave me 
breath, 
No power shall sever us—but death. 
By the conquering blades of my val- 
tant sires, 
Forged in the heat of freedom’s fires, 
A loyal heart I pledge to you 
Inwove with the red, the white, and 
blue. 








Where the sentinel eagle has his nest, |[ 

















2 Treaty of 1795. 

a Free navigation of the Mississippi. 

b Right to deposit goods at New Or. 
leans. 

¢ Parallel of 31 degrees as Florida 
boundary. 

V Election of 1796. 
A Candidates. 
B Method of election. 
C The President and Vice-President. 
D Retirement of Washington—Farewell Ad- 
dress. 
VI Administration of John Adams. 
A The X Y Z Affair. 

1 Monroe in France. 

2 Pinckney as minister. 

a Indignation of France over the re- 
call of Monroe and the Jay treaty. 

b Rejection of Pinckney. 

3 Treatment of commissioners. 

a Appointment of envoys. 

b Reception in France. 

c The X Y Z despatches, 

4 Naval War. 

a Preparations for war. 

b Washington as commander-in- 
chief. 

(1) Washington’s appointments. 

(2) Attitude of Adams—Adams 
disliked Hamilton and object- 
ed to his being made senior 
major-general, but he had to 
submit when Washington 
threatened to resign. 

ce Peaceful overtures of France. 

d Appointment of new minister by 
Adams. 

e Peaceful relations restored. 

B Alien and Sedition Laws. 

1 Object. 

2 The laws defined. 

3 Reasons for objections. 

4 Enforcement. 

5 Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions. 

a Authorship. 

b Theory—the constitution is a com- 
pact between states and federal 
government; if government as- 
sumes powers not given to it in 
the Constitution, the compact is 
broken and states have a right to 
declare laws null and void. 

ce Importance in later history. 

C Downfall of the Federalist Party. 

1 Unpopular taxes on land, slaves, car- 
riages, etc. 

2 The Naturalization Act—increased 
term of residence from five to fourteen 
years. Aimed at France but affected 
persons born in other foreign coun- 


ries. 
8 The Alien and Sedition Laws. 
4 Quarrels within party—Hamilton 
against Adams. 
D Campaign and election of 1800-1801. 
1 Candidates of each party. 
2 The vote of electors for Jefferson and 
Burr. 
3 Election thrown in House of Represen- 
tatives. 
4 Hamilton’s influence. 
5 Election of Jefferson. 
Topics for Collateral Reading and. Class 
Report— 
The Constitution and the Election. 


References for the Teacher 


GENERAL REFERENCES: Elson, History of the 
United States (pp. 318-375); James and Sanford, 
American History (pp. 183-239); McLaughlin, 
History of the American Nation (pp. 180-222); 
Muzzey, American History (pp. 159-205); Forman, 
Advanced American History (pp. 199-254). 

TopicAL REFERENCES: I—Hart, Formation of the 
Union (pp. 108-119); Fiske, The Critical Period 
(pp. 55-59; 90-106; 112-119; 131-1387; 148-145; 154- 
165; 187-195; 202-206); Il—Hart (pp. 121-135); 
Fiske (pp. 214-263; 268; 272; 279-288; 300-309); 
Ii—Hart (pp. 141-157); Fiske (pp. 346-350); 
IV—Hart (pp. 157-163); V—Hart (pp. 164-166): 
vi—Hart (pp. 166-175). 


Suggested References for Children 


Guerber, The Story of the Great Republic; Eg- 
gleston, Our First Century. 


Source Articles 


In A. B. Hart’s American History Told by Con- 
temporaries, Vol. IJI—“Characters in the Conven- 
tion,” by William Pierce (pp. 205-211); “The X Y 
Z Correspondence,” by G. C. Pinckney, John Mar- 
shall, and Elbridge Gerry (pp. 322-326); “The Na- 
tional Capital” (pp. 269-272; 331-333). 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades— coma 


Practical Agriculture for Rural and 
Consolidated Schools 
By Gertrude Vaughn 


CHOOLS will render a real service to mankind 

if they help to increase the supply of certified 

milk, so much in demand. Testing milk and 
cream is one of the laboratory exercises for the 
agricultural class in rural and _ consolidated 
schools. This laboratory work may be started in 
the seventh or eighth grade and may be continued 
through the high school course. A boy or girl of 
twelve or fourteen years of age may be trusted 
with the details of adding the sulphuric acid, hot 
water, and reading the test. Pupils of the seventh 
or eighth grade may turn the tester, weigh the 
milk and keep the records. 

The school may test the milk of every cow in 

the district or community and can make at least 
four tests for each cow during the month, thus 
helping farmers to decide the worth of their cows. 
Since dairying is becoming such an _ important 
phase of farming, the school may be instrumental 
in helping farmers to secure greater profit from 
their cows. 
__Testing is one of the methods that will help 
farmers to cull cows that are not worth keeping. 
Each farmer will find it a paying proposition to feed 
and care for one extraordinary milk cow rather than 
three or four that are yielding but small returns. 

The other test for deciding the worth of a cow is 
to weigh the milk. A pair of spring balance scales 
weighing pounds and tenths of pounds is used. If 


owned by the school, it can be taken from farm to 


farm. The different farms can be visited night or 
morning at milking time and the milk of each cow 
weighed and recorded. The sample for testing 


should be taken from the pail as soon as the milk is 
weighed. The milk should be thoroughly stirred be- 
fore taking the sample. The only way to determine 
accurately the worth of a cow is to weigh and test 
na milk at least once a week, and more often if pos- 
sible, 

A two or four bottle milk tester will usually be 
large enough for school purposes, although a larger 
one should be purchased if the needs demand. Neith- 
er of these testers is enclosed in an iron frame. A 
Facile Junior Babcock Test Traveling Outfit will be 
a good investment. The outfit should include both 
milk and cream bottles, so that either may be tested. 
Each set of bottles has a difference scale and both 
sets may be included in the outfit for little extra 
expense. 

he Babcock milk test is one of the great inven- 
tions of the age. It was devised by Dr. Stephen 
Moulton Babcock of the Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
perimental Station. Dr. Babcock shows his generos- 
ity in refusing to accept a royalty. Some time can 
be profitably spent in studying about this great man, 
who is such a benefactor to mankind. Other valu- 
able lessons may be learned by investigating the 
principle involved in testing milk. 

Sulphuric acid having a specific gravity of either 
1.82 or 1.88 is used. It is purchased from a com- 
pany which handles dairy supplies. A pair of com- 
passes or dividers should be used to measure the fat 
column in testing because it enables one to read eas- 
ily the percentage of butter fat. A small oil or alco- 
hol stove will perhaps be the best means of supply- 
ing the boiling water. The water may be boiled in a 
small teakettle. 


Two record sheets of the milk production of each . 


cow should be kept, one for the owner and one for 
the school. These record sheets may be made by the 
school, or record sheets for dairy scales may be pur- 
chased of a dairy supply company for a few cents 


a dozen. They are tacked to a piece of board and put 
up in a convenient place near the spring balances, 
One sheet should be used for each month. If you de. 


sire to make the chart, check a large sheet of paper 


into squares with pencil or ink. Number the rows 
of squares down the left side of the paper. Write 
the name of a cow in the first line above each co]. 
umn. The name of the month and the year are 
placed at the top of the sheet. 

The success of a dairy cow depends very largely 
upon what she is fed. The agricultural class can 
help farmers to decide on the proper rations in their 
vicinity. 5 

The senior boys will learn some practical lessons 
if allowed to observe and aid in the tuberculin test 
of dairy cows. This test must be made in order to 
produce certified milk. The test can be made by a 

ood veterinarian or by a well-trained, painstaking 

armer. Practical lessons in sanitation and in the 
care of milk and cows may be introduced to a num- 
ber of farms through the efforts of the agricultural] 
class. It is well to emphasize the importance of 
milk, pointing out that it is nature’s model food. It 
supplies the four essentials—nitrogen, oxygen, car- 
bon, and hydrogen—and fat also. It is very cheap 
compared with meat and eggs, and is the food which 
affords nourishment in the simplest and most con- 
venient form. There has never been an over supply 
of milk and apparently there never will be. An in- 
creased use of good nourishing milk by babies and 
adults will help to guarantee the prosperity of this 
nation. 

Such work in practical agriculture as here 
described will help to make the school a community 
center. Schools and communities are fast becoming 
more closely linked. Thus will be solved the problem 
of keeping the brightest and most ambitious boys 
and = on the farm, where they are most apt to 
succeed. 





side of the tracing on the outside. 
crayons. 
brown or green and the border below 
the design any number of times. The 


; rder will look well with the units 
of equal width to make ome, two units the same distance apart. 
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A Stenciled Blackboard Borde 


BY WINIFRED UNRUH SELBY 


The rose design shown here may be made intoa blackboard border in the following way: Trace the design on manila paper by holding 
it up to the window. Prick holes in the outline on the manila paper 

eedle and a long stitch, The holes may alsobe made with a pin. 

the oF Go over the outline with a dusty eraser and if 
Color the design in flat tones. The leaves may be green and the rose and buds white, > red or yellow. 


n or black. Outline every part with a heavy cha 














by running over it on the sewing machine with an unthreaded 
Place the manila Fg se at the top of I 
e resulting line is not distinct outline lightly with 


laced quite close together. 
his design could be used on a _ closing-day 


e blackboard with the rough 


The stem may be 
Extend the border by repeating 
Have the margins on both sides 
invitation. 


line. 
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By Some of Us, for All of Us 


A Page of Inspiring and Practical Geaching Ideas 


His “Lover-Teacher” 


By Saidee Morse 


66 , She can’t make me quit chawin’ an’ cus- 

A sin’, Ma’s whipped me, an’ whipped me, but 

it don’t do no good. If I jes’ cuss long 

enough Ma gives me a chunk of *baccy to make me 
stop.” 

Impatiently waiting for a delayed train, half 
consciously hearing the conversation outside the 
station, abruptly I now realized that it concerned 
me. I, the new schoo]-teacher of the village, must 
be the “she” referred to. My fighting blood warmed 
up immediately. I was anxious to hear and see 
more. Cautiously I peeped out to see who it was 
that I could not reform, what the offspring of 
such a Ma could be like. I saw and smiled. Such 
a little tike, pitifully stunted, Charlie was. I 
couldn’t make him quit “chawin’ an’ cussin’ ”? Im- 
mediately I began to lay pines for the solution of 
this particular problem. In anticipation, I worked 
them .all out, and felt the glow of victory to be 
mine in the near future. 

Just out of high school, I was cocksure of my 
ability to succeed in this, my first term of school. 
It was in a small mining village, of heterogeneous 
inhabitants, situated in the northeastern foothills of 
the Ozarks. But of all the group, none seemed to 
me, in my ignorance, to offer such an easy and in- 
teresting problem as Charlie. So I prepared and 
looked for immediate results. According to his own 
story he had been accustomed to primitive means 
of reform. Therefore, I would use other methods. 
I did not believe in corporal punishment, anyway. 
I would be very kind, but firm. Oh, I could man- 
age him, I was sure. 

The first day of school found me. eager and 
confident. But the eagerness and confidence waned 
somewhat as I looked at the thirty-odd boys and 
girls seated before me. There, in the last seat, was 
a lanky, barefooted six-footer, a miner from gen- 
erations of miners. I heard the boys call him 
“Paddles.” Across the aisle from Paddles sat the 
trim, neat daughter of the village store-keeper.. In 
the front seat was Charlie. Only half a dozen could 
I have persuaded myself to touch. Oh, yes, I must 
love all my pupils, but I would do it at long dis- 
tance. 7 
Early in the morning session, the size of Charlie’s 
jaw attracted my attention. 

“T'll surprise him by saying nothing,” I said to 
myself, 

The next time it happened, I delivered a nice lit- 
tle moral lecture to which Charlie listened atten- 
tively, eagerly agreeing to everything I said, read- 
ily promising anything I desired. How easy it 
was going to be, I thought. 

The following morning, at the recess period, I 
was having an extra session of self-congratulation 
when an outburst on the playground broke up the 
session with a shock. A torrent of profane words, 
the like of which I had never before heard, came 
to me through the open window, some dropping 
like huge hailstones, some eatting: the air like jagged 
lightning, some reverberating like near claps of 
thunder. A moment I sat stunned, then rushed to 
the scene. 

“Charlie, Charlie, what do you mean?” 

“Aw, that boy took my ’baccy an’ said I didn’t need 
no more, I’d promised you to quit.” 

“But Charlie, you di—” I stopped. Was there 
any use in saying more? I recalled my thoughts of 
five minutes before. 

Alone that night, I reconstructed my ideas and 
concluded that I had been too hasty in my expecia- 
tions. I would try again. The vision of victory 
was still sweet, although doubtful. 

The months passed. Poor Charlie never escaped 
an opportunity for a moral lesson to be applied to 
him. I despaired. My efforts seemed in vain, and 
I had not learned to sow with no thought for the 


reaping. The awful possibility of failure loomed 
y y before me. Success was defined in terms of 
arlie. 


“A month only in which to redeem myself,” I 
thought gloomily one slippery day in March. Rain, 
freezing as it fell, had coated everything with ice. 
On hands and knees I worked my way up the little 
slope to the log school house, last relic of pioneer 
days. Safely there, I laughingly watched the back- 
slidings of my flock, the Dutch windmill ations 
of my sixfooter, the streak of fur rolling down the 
hill which I recognized as the store-keeper’s daugh- 
ter. Suddenly a cry stopped the fun. 


“Charlie’s hurt!” 
“Where?” 


Ll grow.up. 


“How?” 

’ “Bring him here,” I cried. 

Lifting him to my lap, I found an ugly cut en- 
tirely through his upper lip. After dressing it as 
carefully as possible, I held him awhile, singing and 
telling stories. In a few days the incident was al- 
most forgotten. 

But there was a welcome surprise in waiting for 
me. Again, I overheard a conversation. Charlie’s 
voice announced, as I had so often heard before, that 
he was “goin’ to quit.” But the change of tone 
was evident, and a revelation to me. 

“I ain’t never goin’ to chew or cuss any more, 
not even when I’m a man. Miss Sally done hold me 
in her arms when I was hurt an’ she loved me. She 
ain’t never done any of the rest of you like that. 
She does care.” 








(The Hermit’s Prayer 
By Richard Perry 


UT in the hills, away from men, 
Fast in his crude and lonely den, 
The hermit kneeled with upturned 
face 
And long he prayed to God for grace; 
And as he prayed a vision rose 
Of men weighed down with earthly 
woes; 
With tired feet they trod the way, 
And this is what he heard them say: 
“If God ye seek, then bear our load 
And help us up the weary road.” 




















Poor little chap, and poor deluded me. *Twas 
the kernel of love he needed and I had been giving 
him husks until accident stripped the kernel bare. 

Two months after school closed, I was again wait- 
ing in the station. I recalled the conversation I 
had heard there two months before. A glow of 
pride came over me as I thought of my success, 
but quickly it was followed by a feeling of con- 
trition for my failure of insight, and of thankful- 
ness that a kind Providence had made me the 
unconscious instrument in a triumph of love. Who 
had learned the greater lesson, I wondered, Charlie 
or his “lover-teacher,” as I became known to him? 
Would his reform be permanent? Had _ it lasted 
until now? As if in answer, I heard a well-known 
child’s voice declare: “I’m a-goin’ to be a man when 
Miss .Sally, my. lover-teacher, says a 
man don’t chew nor cuss, an’ I’m beginnin’ now to 
be a man, so I’ll know how when I’m grown. See my 
teeth? Ain’t they clean?’ 

Just then a burly negro brushed Charlie aside. 
I held my breath, but Charlie went on, “‘An’ there 
ain’t nothin’ worth cussin’ about.” 


vA 


The Amateur Burglars 
By Mrs. Dwight A. Hoag 


ISS Senga, one of the instructors in the school 
M at Adosville, had thirty-nine lively, ordinary 

pupils. Among this number were two girls 
who were chums—FIantine, a Pole, and Mae, a red- 
haired, freckle-faced American. 

Miss Senga had taught but a few days in the 
place when complaints began to be made to her by 
different pupils that things were missing from their 
desks. Furthermore, they said that such had been 
the case for two or three years. Pencils, fountain 
pens, erasers,.etc., were never safe in any of the 
desks,—the teacher’s not excepted,—and no clue to 
the missing articles had been found. 

The teacher resolved not to say much about this 
old trouble that was new to her. She hoped, by 
giving an impression of unconcern, that soon she 
would be able to catch the thief or thieves by per- 
sonal detective work. To her chagrin, however, 
after using all possible devices for three weeks, she 
failed to discover the culprit. More and more ar- 
ticles were missed. Miss Senga, fearing that she 
would be criticised for her apparent lethargy in the 
matter, told the pupils who had missed articles to 


stand each morning just after roll call, and report 
each new loss. - While they did this she studied the 
faces of her pupils, but failed to see a guilty ex- 
pression. In a short time nearly every pupil. had 
missed something. 

From the first, Miss Senga had watched, or. had 
had her room spied upon by the other teachers at 
all intermissions, and she had stayed after school 
until all excépt the janitor had gone. She was 
there on guard each morning before any except 
the janitor; but she could not suspect him, for Joe 
was known to be a model young fellow. He was a 
pupil in one of the other rooms. She stayed several 
evenings and left when he did. The following morn- 
ings nothing was reported as stolen. It looked bad 
for Joe; yet puzzled as she was, Miss Senga would 
not think him guilty. She took him into her con- 
fidence, and asked him to help her locate the source 
of the mischief. 

“This is the first that I-have heard of articles 
being missed this year,” said Joe, “but several even- 
ings after I thought I was alone in the building I 
have heard a faint noise downstairs. Sometimes 
it sounded like footsteps, and again like the rattle 
of a pencil box. I thought someone had returned for 
a forgotten book or something, so paid no attention 
to it. I'll slip down next time I hear a noise and 
investigate.” 

The next morning more things were missed than 
ever before, with correspondingly greater consterna- 
tion among the pupils. During the day Joe slipped 
to Miss Senga’s side long enough to tell her hur- 
riedly that after she had left the night before he 
had heard someone in her room, and had slipped down 
as carefully as he could, but whoever it was had 
passed noiselessly from the building, and he 
had failed to catch a glimpse of the intruder. Al- 
though the teacher had given several talks on theft 
and what it would lead to, she had never seen a 
guilty look come over the face of any of her pupils. 
But that day, after she had talked for forty min- 
utes on the subject, she noticed that Fantine was 
white, appeared frightened, and would not look her 
in the face. 


_ Encouraged by this, and by what Joe had told her, 
in her desperation she made a strike into the dark, 
ending her remarks thus: “What would you 
think, pupils, if I should tell you that the persons 
who have been stealing from you are in this room 
now?” (A swift, guilty glance between Fantine 
and Mae now banished all doubt.) “It makes me 
heart-sick to know that any of you whom I love so 
dearly should be guilty of such a serious offense. 
The guilty ones are here! They cannot look me 
straight in the eyes. Shall I punish them severely, 
and then tell their parents, who will be heart- 
broken over their conduct? No. I hate their sin, 
but I love them. If they will bring to me as much 
of the stolen property as is in their possession, 
and promise never to steal again, no one except 
themselves and me shall ever know who has done 
this terrible thing. Attention to your books!” 


The silence in the room was the kind that is felt. 
All seemed to be holding their breath. After a 
while sly glances were cast about in an endeavor to 
find the culprits; but two heads could not come up. 
All the rest of that day two girls suffered an agony 
more intense than any physical torture. Though 
usually good in their subjects, they made a poor 
showing. 


_ Early the next morning Mr. Menton, Mae’s fa- 
ther, came to see Miss Senga. So intense was the 
man’s grief and shame that he could hardly speak. 
With tears coursing down his cheeks he held out 
both hands full of the missing pens, knives, pencils, 
etc. He had more in his pockets. He said that 
Mae had refused to eat supper the night before 
and had retired early. She tossed from side to 
side with high fever until, at three o’clock in the 
morning, they decided to go five miles for the near- 
est doctor. She begged them not to, declaring that 
he could not help her. “If you want to help me,” 
she cried out, “send for Miss Senga. She is the 
only one who can do me good.” The questions that 
followed resulted in a full confession. The parents 
quieted her the best they could, and persuaded her 
to wait until morning to see Miss Senga. 


“Mr. Menton,” said the teacher, “please take the 
stolen things back and put them where you found 
them, and say nothing to Mae about your being 
here. By the time she has brought them to me, 
don’t you think the child will have been punished 
enough?” 

“You are right,” he replied, “I will do as you 
say.” 

Miss Senga was at the schoolhouse before eight 

(Continued on page 68) 













































































Pictures to Use in Studying “Children Catching Minnows” 


DIRECTIONS: The large picture on page 19 may be mounted and shown to the whole class for an oral English lesson, After it has been thoroughly examined and discussed 
distribute the miniature pictures on this page and tell the children to use them in booklets containing sentences and a story about the picture. 


NOTE : Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents. 
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_ June Primary Methods and Devices 


You may nol in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather Which later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel. 


Our Sunbonnet Park Project 
By Mabel I. Richards 


HE children of the first grade had been de. 
T loring the fact that our school lawn was 
ing dreadfully cut up, and its grass worn 
away by thoughtless boys and girls who ran across 
it and played on it every day. They talked about 
their playground and a small park which was only a 
few blocks distant. In these conversations, much 
was said about the “why” of the playgrounds and 
parks, their equipment and care. Many incidents 
were told about children who never had had even a 
foot of earth to play on, but who lived in crowded 
tenements which lacked fresh air and sunshine. 
“Oh!” said one child, “what can we do for them?” 
Another said, “I wish we could give them a park.” 
Then from several came this, “Let’s make a park 
in our sand-table and ’magine it’s for them!” 











“Overall Boy” 


Thus was started our park project which has been 
progressing for four weeks, and over which the chil- 
dren are still enthusiastic. 

Real grass grows in this park, which is entered by 
a white arched gate, entwined with scarlet ramblers. 
The trees are branches of pine and spruce. The 
shrubs are bits of fine twigged barberry on whose 
slender stems small tissue flowers have been wired. 
There is a rockery built of small stones and filled 
with blooming plants (paper flowers and leaves cn 
wire stems). The walks are 
of gravel sprinkled with clay 
flour over the top to make 
them look white. A flagpole 
and waving flag reach above 
even the tallest trees. 

One end of the park is 
equipped as a_ playground. 
There are swings whose 
frames are made from tink- 
er toys, and whose ropes are 
bits of coarse crochet cotton; 
slides; seesaws; and a May- 
pole. At one side is a white 
villa with wide pillared 
porch and broad steps. The 
caretaker and his dog live 
here. At the center back ‘is 
an ice cream stand with its 
striped red and blue roof, 
and tiny flag. The stand was 
made from an inverted box, 
having the center of the bot- 
tom cut out. Small holes 
were punched in this for the 
ice cream cones, which were 
made from rolled bits of yel- 
low paper filled with cotton. 
Bowls of orangeade and lem- 
onade were added. Just 
outside stands a balloon man 
with his gay assortment of 


play-pretties. In the center of the park is a large 
fountain made from a star-shaped glass receptacle 
and having a clay statue mounted on a spool in 
its midst. Goldfish made of orange paper swim 
in the waters of the fountain’s basin. Here and 
there in the park are drinking fountains, some 
with steps for 
_ wee folk; bird 
baths, and 
feeding tables 
made from 
clay. Bird 
houses are 
scattered 
about, and 
small birds 
like each of 
those the chil- 
dren have learned to recognize this spring, are in 
the trees. Park seats, benches, picnic tables, even 
waste receptacles are in their places. Tiny “Keep- 
off-the-grass!” signs are seen along the walk. Au- 
tomobiles, carts, and doll carriages are there, too. 
All the people are “Sunbonnet” babies and “Over- 
all” boys. These paper folk—dressed-up stick 
men made to stand—may be seen running, jump- 
ing, rolling, tumbling, sliding, swinging, seesawing, 
selling ice cream cones, walking and sitting in 
every conceivable place. : 
A blue-coated policeman 
keeps order within the 
confines of the park. A 
croquet set and'a merry- 
go-round were made for 
the park, but not placed 
in it because they were 
too large. The croquet 
set consists of clay balls, 
mallets, and tiny arches 
arranged on manila pa- 
per. The  merry-go- 
round, full of curious animals, is one that really 
“goes ’round.” It also runs to music, furnished 
by a wee phonograph having its open doors, crank, 
needle, green mat, black record, etc. made from 
paper. On the platform of the merry-go-round 
were placed gaily upholstered seats between pairs 
of brightly colored cardboard animals, such as 
geese, roosters, horses, dogs, lions, and tigers. The 
merry-go-round itself was made from a wooden 
cheese-box cover. To the center of the under side 
was nailed a tinker toy rod, pushed through one 


Ice Cream Cone Stand 








Paper Bowl for 
Lemonade 





Sunbonnet Park Sand Table 


of its spools. This rod supporting the cover was 
then set into a large flat spool nailed.to a square 
board, thus enabling it to turn easily. The roof 
was constructed from a circle of cardboard some- 
what larger than the cheese-box cover, and edged 
with red. The center was painted red also. This 
roof was supported in the center and around the 
edge by tinker toy rods placed in the spools that 
came with the set, and glued into place. A tiny 
flag waves from the top, and “Sunbonnet Babies” 
ride in the seats. 

The park was dedicated, as the children say, 


“to boys and girls 

who have no 

place to play.” 

They themselves 

christened it 

‘Sunbonnet 
— 
4 oa 





Park,” for they 
are reading 
“Sunbonnet  Ba- 
bies Primer.” A 
suitable sign was 
painted and 
erected near the 


gate. 

Lately some- 
thing has __ been — — 
acaen whith on a 
inary parks do ’ 
not have, name- ° ae 
ly, a Red Cross \ 
tent with cots, a 
nurse, and a doc- 
tor. (These peo- 
ple are small celluloid dolls dressed in costume. 
The doctor even carries a case.) ‘For,” say these 
children, “if the boys and girls to whom we are 
giving the park are the kind who never have had 
a chance to play, they cannot be very well, so they 
should have a nurse and a doctor. Besides, they 
might get hurt on those new playground things 
which they know noth- 
ing about.” 

Just now these lit- 
tle people are busily 
engaged in making a 
circus for their imag- 
inary proteges. Al- 
ready many gaily be- 
decked parade wagons 
have been made from 





Merry-go-round 
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Phonograph 
thread boxes, with milk- 
bottle tops for wheels and 


colored paper for the cages. 
They are drawn by card- 
board horses and have card- 
board animals within. The 
pupils plan to make the tent 
of wrapping paper over a 
frame constructed from tink- 
er toys. All kinds of animals 
already exist in their busy 
minds, and a few are even 
now standing patiently near 
the wagons. 

All these things are done 
during the seatwork periods. 
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Primary Methods and Devices—coninues 


Very little help is ever given by the teacher. 
Through this project nearly every phase of 
work has been 
touched, for exam- 
ple: musi, in learn- 
ing spring songs 
about birds, flowers, 
Maypoles, clowns, 
etc.; reading, in tak- 
ing people from 
their “Sunbonnet 
Baby _ Primers”; 
physical training, in 
learning the games 
they imagined them- 
selves teaching to 
the wee folk “who 
had no place to 
play”; even spell- 
ing, and, of course, 
art. A ppg 
amount oO civic 
consciousness and pride has been awakened too, 
which has spread from their schoolroom to their 
homes and the street. The pure pleasure they 
have had in making this park and playing with it 
cannot be estimated. 


One of the Seats of the 
Merry-go-round 


The June Opening Period 
By Mae Foster Jay 


Y June the teacher will probably have to watch 
B alertly for her opportunity to direct the conver- 
sation along any given line, for the children will 
have learned that this is their hour, and they will 
have come to appropriate it without any urging. 
Their interests are legion these “perfect days” of 
early summer. Let the children share them with 
you even at the expense of your own plans. The 
children are looking forward to camping or fishing 
trips, perhaps; to a visit to the country, or toa visit 
to the city, as the case may be. Share with them 
their eager anticipations. ; q A 

There is much immediate planning which will nec- 
essarily fall in this period, also—the planning for 
the closing festivities such as school picnics, school 
plays or programs, farewell receptions to mothers 
and the like. Children enjoy appointing their com- 
mittees for these events, and excellent opportunity is 
given for teaching fair play,in the matter of shoul- 
dering and sharing responsibility. 

Teach seasonal poems and bits of verse, and those 
relating to industry, of which we are to talk morn- 
ings of this month. Let the children pose to repre- 
sent pictures of industry, such as Millet’s “Feeding 
Her Birds,” “Feeding the Hens,” “Going to Work,” 
“The Sowers,” “Potato Planting”; Alexander’s “A 
Little Mother”; Millais’ “Cherries Ripe”; Breton’s 
“The Weeders”; Dupre’s “The Escaped Cow” and 
“Milking Time.” nb iat 

Play a game in which one child illustrates the 
motion of some worker—the blacksmith, the hay- 
maker, the milker, the carpenter, etc.—and the oth- 
ers must guess whom he imitates. / 

It is a paramount duty of the teacher, in these 
trying days, to give the child knowledge of the 
proper importance of industry; to inspire in him 
the purpose, not only to work, but to give full 
measure—to impress upon him that it is just as 
essential that a man give adequate work for the 
pay he receives as it is that he receive adequate 
pay for the work he does. : 

Apropos of the children’s observation of ants 
perhaps, the subject of industry may be introduced 
in the following manner: 


“ONCE upon a time a family of ants was hard at 
work filling the cellars of its underground 
house with food for winter. Some grasshoppers, 
hopping past, stopped to watch them. 

“““Oh,’ they laughed, ‘what foolish creatures you 
ants are!’ 

“‘And why are we foolish?’ asked the ants. 

“To spend the beautiful summer working like 
that! Why do you not do as we do?’ 

“*“What do you do?’ 

“Oh, we dance!’ sang the grasshoppers. 

“¢And what,’ the ants asked, ‘will you do when 
the winter comes and you cannot find food?’ 

““‘Oh, my dear friends, why worry about the 
winter?’ was the answer. ‘Let that take care of 
itself when it comes. Life is short at best—and 
we believe in living while we’re living!’ 

“And the grasshoppers danced new 3 off. But 
the ants kept steadily on with their work. 

“By and by the beautiful summer was over. 
The grasses died, and the cold winds blew. 

“The ants went into their snug little house 
then, and all through the long winter they were 
cozy and warm, with plenty to eat. And how they 
did enjoy the feasts they had prepared during the 
summer! 

“But the poor shivering grasshoppers had no 





snug little house to crawl into! They had been 
pa, Bi: playing to build one. And they could find 
nothing to eat. Somehow the winter did not seem 
to take care of itself as they had expected. With 


no shelter and no food, they soon died. 

“Who had lived more wisely, the ants or the 
grasshoppers?”—Adapted from “isop’s Fables.” 

Other stories. relating to the subject of industry 
are: “The Ant and the Cricket,” in Fairy Stories 
and Fables by Baldwin; “The Little Red Hen”; 
“Hans and the Wonderful Flower,” in For the 
Children’s Hour by Bailey and Lewis; “Little Ser- 
vants,” in dn the Child’s World by Poulsson; 
“Sailor Man,” in Golden Windows by Laura Rich- 
ards; the an, of Ruth, from the Bible; and “The 
Farmer and His Sons,” from Fifty Famous Fables. 


T° you know of any other little people who work 

persistently? e have watched the busy bee 
gathering his winter store. A bee will work her- 
self to death for the sake of the sisters she has 
never seen, but the bee idlers—the drones—are 
put to death. We saw the painstaking work of 
the robins in building their nest, the patient 
brooding of the mother, and the tirelessness of 
the father and mother birds in feeding those cry- 
ing baby mouths. Do the young lambs, which 
you see frolicking in the meadows, have any work? 
Who provides your winter coat for you? Does 
the horse work? The cow? You see nearly every 
oe its — to atten _ world. | ty 
even the gay grasshopper lays her eggs in the 
ground before she dies, so that there shall be 
more grasshoppers next year. 

“What of the plants? Have they any work to 
do? What-is the apple tree doing now, and the 
cherry tree, and other fruit trees? The straw- 
berry vine? The rosebush? All E gm life is busy 
making seeds, so that there shall be more plant 
life next year, thus making the world a pleasant, 
livable place for us. 

“Do you know of anyone else who works? 
Your father works, you tell me. y does he 
work? What does he need of money? Yes, to 
buy clothes, for one thing. The sheep may grow 
the wool for your winter coat—but it does not 
come off the sheep’s back all ready for you to 
wear, does it? Whom do we need to make it ready 
for you to wear? A tailor. Perhaps the father of 
one of you is a tailor; he earns the money with 
which to buy his own bread and clothes by mak- 
ing other people’s clothes for them. Fred says 
his father is a farmer, How does he earn his money, 
then? By raising corn and wheat and other-things 
to sell— for us to buy. But do we buy them just as 
they come from Fred’s father’s farm? o is 
needed to make them ready for us to make into food? 
Yes, a miller. Do gs know a miller? And'‘a baker? 
John’s father is the baker. How does he earn the 
money on which he and John and John’s mother 
live? Ethel says her father is a merchant. How 
does he make his money? By selling the thi 
which the farmer and the miller and the baker and 
many other workers have made into food for us. 


VY HAT other kinds of workers have we? Eliz- 
abeth’s father is a carpenter. Do we all need 
carpenters? Why? The carpenter furnishes us 
with shelter—and what do we do for him? And we 
have the engineer, and the mason and the banker 
and the doctor and the dentist and many others. Do 
we need all these workers in order to live comfort- 
ably? Each worker needs the help of other kinds of 
workers—to buy from him or to sell to him—in order 
that his own work may be successful, thus enabling 
him to earn the money necessary for his living.” 


Teach the following, as a song or poem: 
Sine A SonG or WorxsHoprs 


Sing a song of workshops! 

Busy men and things; 
Blacksmiths at their forges 

Where the anvil 
Ploughmen in the 

Furrowing the soil, .. 
Nature and her showers 

Blessing all their toil. 
Tailors on their benches; 

Students in their rooms; 
Children at their lessons, 

Weavers at their looms. 

Modern Music Primer. 


“Father earns the money for your potatoes and 
meat and vegetables, and the grocery man brings 
them to your house. Are they all teady for you 
to eat them? What must be done to them? Who 
will cook them? Mother, then, has her work too. 
What other work does she do? Henry says that 
Father buys the cloth for Sister’s dress, and Moth- 
er makes it. Sometimes Mother does not make 
the dress herself but hires someone to make it. 
What do we call the worker who makes it? Some- 
times Mother does not do her own housework, but 


ows, 


hires it done, thus helping someone else to make 
a living. What do we that worker? [If 
Mother does not wash and iron your clothes, who 
does? Another kind of worker, you see, 


sésMLANTS and animals work; fathers and moth. 

ers work; teachers and clerks and stenog- 
raphers work. Do you know of any other workers? 
Children? What do they do? 

“Of course you work at school! Every day I 
watch you digging away at the hard words in the 
—s lesson—and am so proud of you! I am glad 
when I come walking past your seats, and find 
that workers have done every bit of the task I set 
for them. You beg me to allow you to stay ‘after 
school and wash the board and clean the erasers— 
and those things are hard work. Yes, the school- 
room is our. workshop, and it is the business of 
everybody here to keep busy. 

“Do you do any work other than school work? 
What things do you do for Mother? Do you en- 
joy this? Do you do it cheerfully? If so it will 
ng Mother much more than it will if you have 
to be urged, and it will make you much _ happier, 
too. I wonder if you are the ‘willing child’ this 
poem tells about: 


THE WILLING CHILD 


Mother says I help her so,— 

I am six and strong, you know. 

Lots of things for me to do, 

She needs me the long day through. 
Mother always understands 

I’m her little Willing Hands. 


When I’ve finished with my play, 
All my toys I put away, 

And I tidy up the yard, 

And I run on errands hard! 
’Cause my mother says, so sweet, 
“Thank you, little Willing Feet.” 


Alice Van Leer Carrick in ‘The Youth’s Companion,’ 


“Just before you come back to school in the fall 
there will be a holiday in honor of the people who 
work, We call it Labor Day—to work is to labor. 
There will be great wagons, and floats and bands 
—all because we are proud of these people who 
labor. We call them Knights of Labor. Do you 
remember the knights of old of whom we talked 
some time ago? Were they laborers? 


«s(@~AN children be Knights of Labor? Do you 

remember the little boy Cedric? Was he 
a Knight of Labor? Yes, and we can be, just as 
truly. But in order for either men or children to 
be real knights, worthy of the name, what sort of 
laborers must they be? Honest, earnest, ready to 
give of themselves unstintingly. Did the knights 
of old back down on a task because it looked hard? 
They seemed all the more anxious to do it then, 
didn’t they? And gave of themselves freely—even 
to their lives! Were they thinking of pay? 

-“Does a good worker need to be watched in order 
that he shall do his work well? No, the child who 
will study well alone, when teacher is out of the 
room, who will weed the garden well with no one 
to watch over him, who cares that the work is 
Properly done, he is the good worker, the responsible 
child. 

“When you have worked and worked and worked 
at a sentence which has in it many words which 

ou have never seen before but which you can get 

y using your phonics and by being patient—when 
you have almost despaired sometimes, but set your 
chin squarely and finally finished it, how do you 
feel? Oh, so satisfied! When you have tried and 
tried to make the elephant you are cutting look like 
a real one, and it does not, at all, but at last you 
cut one which looks so natural that you almost 
expect it to toss its trunk about—what sort of a 
feeling do you have then? You feel a glow, a 
pride, a happiness, a content, that comes from 
work well done. 

“So all through life we find pleasure in doing 
work if we do it well. If we are going to be true 
Knights of Labor, we must care for the work for 
the work’s sake. The work’s the thing’ 





; 4 
A READING DEVICE ¢# 


Miss G. had a class re-reading their reader and 
the stories had lost interest. 

“Now let me see,” she said. “We will read about 
Samuel and Ida to-day.” And the children went 
on joyously as though they were reading a new 
lesson, substituting the names of Samuel and Ida 
for the familiar ones and making of the _ lesson, 
which seemed to them so dull before, a charming 
one, 

“Yes, we substitute names of children of this 
room whenever we can,” she said in answer to my | 
question, 
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The Stery of Our First Flag 
By Maude M. Grant 


VERY country is represented by a flag, and 

whenever we see that flag we know that it 

stands for that country. For instance, when 
we see an.English flag we know it stands for Eng- 
land, the French flag stands for France and the 
Stars and Stripes stand for our own dear United 
States of America. 

The flag of our country is red, white and blue. It 
has a blue field in one corner dotted with white stars 
and it, has stripes of red and white. We call it the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” That is a beautiful name, 
is it not? 

Long ago. great and wise men established our 
country, made its laws and gave it the name of the 
United States of America. Then the new country 
had to have a flag to represent it. 

So George Washington, who was a brave soldier 
and afterwards became our first President, made 
plans and diagrams for a flag. He wanted it to be 
the most beautiful flag in the world. 

So he chose the colors, red for the heroes who suf- 
fered and died for our country, white, for purity, 
meaning good thoughts and deeds, and blue, repre- 
senting truth and loyalty. 


THE FIRST FLAG 


In far-off Philadelphia 
There lived a little dame, 

So busy and industrious— 
Betsy Ross was her name. 


George Washington wanted a flag, 
He went to Betsy Ross, 

He told her how to make it, 
And she sewed the seams across. 


And so in Philadelphia , 
Our great flag came to view, 
Red, Courage, white for Purity, 
And Truth for the clear bright blue. 


In a city called Philadelphia, one of the oldest 
cities in our country, in a quaint little house lived a 
quaint little lady who had the reputation of being a 
very fine seamstress. That means that she could sew 
very well indeed. 

She was a patriotic little lady and loved to work 
for her country. Her name was Betsy Ross. 

George Washington said, “I will go to Betsy Ross. 
I will take my flag patterns to her and ask her to 
make the flag.” 

So George Washington took his patterns and went 
to the home of Betsy Ross in Philadelphia. 

She was very glad to help him. She listened care- 
fully to the directions that he gave her and she 
promised to do her best. 

Then she went to work. She cut the red and white 
stripes and sewed them carefully together. 

She sewed by hand, for in those days there were no 
sewing machines. It took her a long time, for the 
work had to be very carefully done. 

She cut the blue “field” and sewed the white stars 
on it. At first there were not so 
many stars on the flag as there 
are now. 

Each star means a state and 
there were only thirteen states in 
those long-ago days. 

When Betsy Ross finished the 
flag, she sent a message to 
George Washington telling him 
that the flag was done. 

He came to the house of 
Betsy Ross and she gave him the 
beautiful flag. He was much 
pleased with her work. 

“You have made a wonderful 
flag,” he said; “a great flag that 
will stand for a great country. It 
will stand for Justice, Truth and 
Loyalty, and people all over the 
world will know our country by 
its flag.” 

And this has always been true. 

herever our flag has gone, it 


of our country. 


Oh the glory of our country, 
It is shown to you and me 
By our glorious starry banner 
That is found on land and sea. 


Oh the starry, starry banner, 
ay it ever wave and tell 
Of the brave, brave deeds that 


sa it, 
And the land we love so well. 


George Washington 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
Gathered by Friendly Observers 


THAT OLD-FASHIONED TEACHER 


REES are my special friends and I usually plan 
T to visit some school on Arbor Day. I like to 

wander about the different rooms, see what 
is on the boards and speculate on what has been 
taught on the life and care of trees. 

“Miss M—,” said a principal to me on one such 
visit, “is a good, thorough teacher, but she is old- 
fashioned.” I like that word “thorough” and all 
it implies, so I went into Miss M—’s room, and 
there I remained the whole afternoon. 

Hung on the wall in the front of the room was 
a large portrait of William Cullen Bryant, and be- 
side it was a beautiful colored picture of an apple 
tree in full bloom. Smaller pictures of typical 
trees, showing the shapes especially well, were 
tacked on a piece of burlap. Many very neat lan- 
guage papers were grouped in different parts of the 
room. 

“Our school yard is so well filled with trees,” ex- 
plained Miss M—, “that none has been sent for us to 
plant this year, so we are having no exercises out of 
doors.” She asked me to be seated and then I was 
pleased to see that she forgot me entirely. 

She was giving a lesson on Bryant’s “The Planting 
of the Apple Tree.” I liked her questions so well 
that I am giving some of them, with a few of the an- 
swers from the members of the class. 

“William Cullen Bryant,” said Miss M—, “ is our 
best American nature poet. He is sometimes called 
‘the American Wordsworth.’ Bryant tells us in this 
poem just how to plant a tree. Tell us what he said, 
John.” John arose and read the first stanza of the 
poem. 

“Tell me in your own words, Julia, how he says 
a tree should be planted.” 

“Cut away the sod and dig a broad deep hole; put 
the little tree in the hole and spread out the roots. 
Sift fine earth around them, and pack it down 
firmly.” 

“To what does he liken the roots, Edith?” 

“To infants’ feet.” 

“And the fine soft earth around them, Jane?” 

“To a cradle-sheet.” 

“Now he tells us what is planted when we plant 
an apple tree. Read carefully the next three stanzas 
and tell me in seven words. You may stand when 
you have discovered what they are.” This was done. 

“Why does he name them in this order? Take this 
little cutting and explain, James.” 

James, taking the cutting, explained that from 
buds came branches and that branches make shadows 
and sheiter. Sweet odors come from _ blossoms, 
(pointing to the picture of the blossoming apple tree) 
and finally fruits come from them. 

“The fifth stanza tells what happens while the ap- 
ple tree is dormant in the winter. Read the stanza, 
Mary. 

“What companions will the apple have in the fruit 
dish sometimes? Where is Cintra? Please look it 
up, William. 

“In the sixth stanza we learn of the journeys of 
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the apples. Let us read it together. Who are the so- 
journers beyond the sea? When they see the apples, 
what pictures come to them?” 

Miss M— read the seventh stanza and asked 
what in it told of the tree’s growth, and what hint 
was given of the age to which it might attain. 
She wisely omitted the eighth stanza aud asked, 
“What question is at the beginning of the ninth 
stanza? By whom was it answered? What was 
the answer? To whom may it have referred? 

“On Monday we will learn this pocm,” said Miss 
M—, closing the book. “Perhaps some of you al- 
ready know it.” 

The language papers showed plainly the work 
that had been done in the study of trees. The 
first set was a general description of trees, their 
trunks, branches, twigs, leaves, and shapes; their 
use to man, the use of the roots and leaves to the 
tree, and finally their life, active and dormant. 
The second told how to plant a tree. The third 
was a reproduction of the story of the Cary tree, 
the fourth a dialogue between two trees as to 
their relative importance. The fifth set consisted 
of selected quotations about trees from different 
poets, and written from memory, Miss M— told 
me. Description, narration, exposition, correct 
writing of poetry and real memory gems——all had 
been studied in connection with the study of trees 
at a most opportune time. 

When I arose to go I mentally thanked heaven 
for such “old-fashioned” teachers, 


A LESSON IN CHANGE-MAKING 


The Friendly Oberserver was pleased to be pres- 
ent recently when a fourth grade class in arithmetic 
were being taught how to make change. Toy money 
was being used and the children were paying each 
other for imaginary purchases and receiving their 
change. An interesting question developed as to how 
the purchaser might save the busy clerk or the street 
car conductor time and trouble by tendering more 
money than actually necessary for the transaction. 

“Suppose, as in our city, four street car tickets are 
sold for 26 cents and you havea 50 cent piece and 
some smaller change, including pennies, what would 
you give the conductor for four tickets?” was the 
teacher’s question. A bright boy answered, “Fifty- 
one cents; for then I should get back a quarter in- 
stead of two dimes and four pennies.” For those 
slow to see the utility of this time-saving device, the 
purchase was then made with toy money, first in the 
usual way and then by the more rapid method. All 
finally saw that the conductor was spared the neces- 
sity of counting back five coins while the purchaser 
had one less coin instead of five more to burden his 
pocketbook. The class then went on to make other 
purchases of a similar nature, tendering a dollar bill 
and a cent for a dozen eggs at 51 cents a dozen, and 
a dollar bill and two cents for 77 cents’ worth of 
sugar. 

Sometimes adults get confused when the clerk 
asks for an additional cent or nickel to facilitate 
the making of change. They were probably taught 
arithmetic from a textbook. The Friendly Observer 
left the room thinking to himself that if education is 
adjustment to environment, here certainly, at least 
in one small way, the children 
were being educated. 


READING FOR CONTENT 


The aim of the teacher was to 
get the children to think what 
they were reading. In the pre- 
paratory part of the lesson the 
children were learning words by 
means of labels which the teach- 
er had placed on various objects 
about the room. On a chair was 
the label “chair”; pinned to the 
table was the label “table”; and 
numerous other objects had been 
appropriately named on _ neat, 
well-printed cards. A game was 
played to see who could gather 
the most words, the children be- 
ing required to tell the words on 
the cards they had collected. Af- 
ter the game, reading from the 
blackboard was begun. Using 
many of the words the children 
had learned from the labels, the 
teacher wrote sentences on the 
blackboard. Each sentence told 
the children something to do and 
they were required to read silent- 
ly and then to act rather than to 
read orally. The teacher wrote, 
“Shut the door.” As hands were 
raised gradually in increasing 
number, the teacher selected some 
volunteer to execute the command 
of the sentence and the child ran 
and shut the door. Other cor- 
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mands were, “Wave the flag,” “Put the flag on the 
table,” “Sit down in the chair,” “Go to the black- 
board,” “Give your pencil. to Mary,’ and many 
others with a similar vocabulary, 

Children often repeat words with little sense of 
their content, but here the teacher was absolutely 
sure that each child was getting the thought; oth- 
erwise he could not carry out the command, Chil- 
dren thus taught to read for content in the yery he- 
ginning of their school life and guided equally 
well by succeeding teachers, will never fall into 
the bad habit of mere word-calling as so many of 
our children do in schools where phonics and form 
are emphasized and content neglected. 


THE TRICK OF RHYME IN LANGUAGE WORK 


It was the regular day for a rhyming lesson, 

“Does anyone-think for a first line?” inquired 
the teacher, her interpretive crayon ready poised. 
Per the class was too new for active aggressive ef- 

ort. 

“Once on a time, our little Joe ——,” trailed the 
chalk. Everyone was eager to read. 

“All be thinking what happened to little Joe,” ad- 
monished the teacher, as one after another read in 
turn. Then the teacher herself read the line, giving 
it the scanning emphasis and designating the poetic 
feet on her fingers,—read it several times. When 
she felt that the rhythm had taken hold of. them, she 
asked for a contributive line of rhyme with the one 
already given. 

“What did little Joe do?” she encourage. 

“Went away to see the show,” a timid voice ven- 
tured. , 

“Very good,” assented the teacher, absently; “but 
isn’t there another word better than ‘went’ that we 
might use?” An unproductive silence followed. 

“Let us say ‘ran away,’ ” supplied the teacher. 
“That gives a finer chance for a story, don’t you 
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COLORING CARD 


Children may trace, color, mount and memorize this selection. It 
will make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting lo their friends 


think so?” 
venture. 

“What happened after he reached the show?” 
queried the teacher. 

“I think he F to ride the buffalo,” answered a 
daring lad. Great applause. .The ice was now 
broken. 

_. “What do people say to a runnnig horse to make 
it stop—what word do they use? es, ‘whoa,’ of 
course,” 

“Whoa, whoa,’ cried little Joe.” 


Thus was little Joe launched on his ad- 


“Did the buffalo stop when Joe called? What 
happened?” 

“He fell and broke his toe,” suggested another 
youngster. 


“And what did Joe’s father say?” 

“He said he shouldn’t go—” 

“Shouldn’t go unless — what?” 

“Unless he let his father know.” 

In this way, by promptings and pregnant sugges- 
tions, teacher and pupils thinking in rhythmic uni- 
son, the rhymes yielded a little story, unplanned and 
uncharted, which took form as. follows: 


Our LITTLE Jor 


Once on a time our little Joe 

Ran away to see the show 

And got to ride the buffalo. 

“Whoa, whoa,” cried little Joe. 

But down he fell and broke his toe, 
And Father says he shouldn’t go 
Unless he lets his parents know. 


WORDS THAT SING 


Tommy, one of Miss L.’s small Pupils, calls such 
words as rat, hat, bat, etc. “words that sing.” It 
is a funny little expression all his own and Miss. 
L. often has a little drill for her pupils on “words 
that like to sing together.” 








It's the song 

















ye sing and 


the smiles ye wear 
That's making the sun 


shine everywhere. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILE¥ 





Phonic Devices 
By Maude M. Grant ~ 


The following rhymes may be pasted on cards by 
the teacher, ready for the children to. fill in the 
blanks with the right letters, 

- The teacher may supply outlines of suitable illus. 
trations when preparing the written lessons and tel] 
the children to color them, or she may ask the chil. 
dren, to make original illustrations to accompany the 
rhymes. Wee 


SLEEPY HEAD- 


Once there was a boy named —ed, » 
Whom his friends called “Sleepy —ead” 
He did love to stay in —ed. 
“Let us play out with my ——ed,” 
Cried his neighbor, little — —ed. 
“No, I’d rather sleep in —ed,” 
Said the lazy, sleepy —ed. 
“One might just as well be —ead, 
As be such a sleepy —ead,” 
Said the neighbor, little — —ed. 
“T will get a slice of — —ead. 
And play by myself,” he —aid. 
Picture of a boy sitting up in bed looking at a boy 


who has come into his bedroom dressed in overcoa 
and cap ready to play out-of-doors. 


SWEET-BY-O 


Pretty baby, let us —o 

Where the sleepy poppies — —ow, 
To and ——o, to and — —o, 

Mother rocks, now fast now — —ow. 
Winds of evening gently — —ow, 
Night will soon be here I — —ow, 
Little eyelids drooping —ow, 

Baby’s gone to Sweet-By- —. 


Picture of mother rocking baby to sleep. She sits 
oy a window through which one can see the stars 
and perhaps a crescent moon. 


BE CHEERFUL 


Said little Me to little I, 

“Tt’s only babies small that — —y, 
Twill never do to sob and —igh, 

Just look at all the birds that ——-y, 
They’re always cheerful flying —igh. 
To be like them one well should — —y,” 
Said little Me to little —. 


A picture of two children, one pleasant-faced 
pointing to birds flying; the other, cross and pouting. 


SUE AND HER KITTENS 


Once a little girl named —ue 

Had some kittens. She had —wo. 
When the one began to —ew, 

Then the other would start —oo. 
“Oh, whatever shall I —o?” 

Cried the little girl named —ue. 

“T will give them some meat — —ew 
Left from dinner, that will —o, 
They are hungry, hear them —ew.” 
So upon a saucer——ue 

Susie put some nice beef — —ew, 
And the kittens ate it —oo. 

Susie said, “Kitties, I— —ew 

This nice meat would just suit —ou.” 


Picture of Susie feeding her kittens. 
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A Pageant Appropriate for Flag Day 


Americanization Pageant 
By Mrs. B. G. Williams 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Pilgrims—Blue serge knickerbock suits. 
Low shoes with colonial buckles. ‘all black 
hats with white band and white buckle. White 
coffs. White collars. 

Patrick Henry—Preferably in a green, long- 
tailed coat with a huge soft choker about the 
neck, ruffle falling in front. White wig. Glasses 
pushed’ above forehead. 

Washington and five other Colonials—Colo- 
nial suits. Colors: (1) Blue velvet and gold; 
(2) red satin and gold; (3) black velvet and 
gold; (4) purple; (e dark green and gold; (6) 
puff and blue. All wear white wigs. 

Lincoln—Black Prince Albert coat, 
trousers, tall silk hat. 

Slave—Gray or khaki shirt, ragged shoes, 
dingy, dark trousers, black negro wig. 

Columbia—White, full garment, sash of red, 
white, and blue placed diagonally from left 
shoulder to right side. Red, white, and blue 
ribbons hang from left shoulder at back. Cap 
of blue and silver stars. 

Uncle Sam—Blue coat, red and white trousers, 
blue vest with white stars, high hat, wig. 

Soldier—Khaki suit. 

cotland (girl)—Plaid kilt and plaid sash 
Ph ans from left shoulder to right side of waist 
over a jacket of tan. A tan Highland cap with 
touch of plaid and red feather upon it. Around 
the neck is thrown a trophy ornament of goat 
skin which hangs just below the waist line. 

Ireland (boy)—Coat and trousers of green 
rep with gold braid on_ trousers and edging 
coat. A triangular cap similar in shape to the 
regulation dunce cap, not so high, sits jauntily 
on one side of the head and bears a bright 
feather on the left side. 

Norway (boy)—Black velvet, square-cut, high 
necked jacket with bright buttons, knicker- 
bocker trousers, a sash and tassel at left side. 
A round-shaped velvet cap with tassel of tinsel 
on left. 

Italy (girl)—A full skirt of some dark neu- 
tral shade with rows of various hued ribbons 
running around the skirt to within six or eight 
inches of the waist line. A dark red velvet 
jacket, semi-fitting, with low neck and short 
sleeves to be worn with a white guimpe. A 
little cap of many colors is highly decorated 
with bh. Me and spangles that dangle at left 
side of head and face. : 

France (girl)—A French maid’s costume of 
black, Full skirt and tight waist buttoned 
straight up the front. Stiff white turn-over 
collar, about four or five inches in width, stiff 
turn-back cuffs about six inches deep, lace cap 
about four or five inches in diameter which sits 
well toward the front of the head. 

Spain (girl) —A.dress of rose-colored. sateen 
or. other cotton material trimmed heavily with 
black fringe at the bottom of the skirt, around 
the neck and sleeves.. At intervals.in the fringe 
are spangles .and bells. About the waist is 
draped a black«satin sash that hangs at left 
side. A cap of black and rose highly orna- 
mented. with spangles and bells. : 

Holland (girl)—A_ dress of yellow satin high- 
ly braided, a full skirt with tight-fitting pointed 
bodice. : A white India linen or Swiss guimpe 
worn with bodice. A _ light wig with long 
braids is worn and the headgear, of same color 
as-gown, stands high in front but drops down 
on either side, in. fancy-shaped tabs almost to 
shoulders. : 


gray 


THE PAGEANT. 
Music—“The Landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers.’ (In Songs of the Na- 


Scene I 

THE PILGRIMS’ DIVINE INJUNCTION 

One leader carries large Bible. Two 
pairs follow with prayer books; one 
comes in rear with prayer book. 

Reader J—“Get thee out of thy coun- 
try and from thy kindred and from thy 
father’s house unto the land that I will 
show thee; and I will make of thee a 
great nation and in thee shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed.” 


Scene II 
PILGRIMS’ MAYFLOWER COVENANT 

Leader in center holds the document 
of the Mayflower Covenant. Others are 
closely grouped about leader, earnestly 
gazing at the document. 

Reader II—“In the name of God, 

men. We whose names are under- 
written. ...... having undertaken 
for the glory of God and advancement 
of the Christian faith and honour of 
our king and country, a voyage to plant 
the first colony in the northern parts of 
Virginia, do by these presents solemnly 
and mutually in the presence of God 
and one of another, covenant and com- 
bine ourselves together into a civil 
body politic for our better ordering and 
preservation and furtherance of the 
ends aforesaid; and by virtue hereof to 
enact, constitute and frame such just 
and equal laws, ordinances, acts, con- 





stitutions and offices from time to time 
as shall be thought most meet and con- 
venient for the general good of the col- 
ony unto which we promise all due sub- 
mission and obedience.” 

Music—“Liberty Bell.” (In New 
York State Manual of Patriotism.) Or 
any suitable music may be used. 


Scene III 
PATRICK HENRY 

A gray pulpit is in, the center of 
stage. Pupil representing Patrick 
Henry stands back of pulpit with hands 
tightly clasped and with an intense ex- 
pression. After the words, “I know 
not what course others may pursue,” he 
throws up hands in wild, impulsive ges- 
ture. 

Reader III—“There is a just God 
who presides over the destinies of na- 
tions . . . The battle, sir, is not to the 
strong alone; it is to the vigilant, the 
active, the brave. Besides, sir, we have 
no election. .... . There is no re- 
treat but in submission and slavery. 
Our chains are forged. Their clank- 
ing may be heard on the plains of Bos- 
ton! The war is inevitable,—and let it 
come! I repeat it, sir, let it come! 

It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the 
matter. Gentlemen may cry, “Peace, 
peace,” but there is no peace. The war 
is actually begun. The next gale that 
sweeps from the north will bring to our 
ears the clash of resounding arms. Our 
brethren are already in the field! Why 
stand we here idle? What is it that 
gentlemen wish? What would they 
have? Is life so dear, or peace so sweet 
as to be purchased at the price of 
chains and slavery? Forbid it, Al- 
mighty God!—I know not what course 
others may take, but as for me, give me 
liberty or give me death!” 


Scene IV 
SIGNING DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

Table five or six feet long is placed 
diagonally in center. Washington 
stands at end nearer audience. To 
right, the one in red coat is seated -in 
the act of writing with quill pen on a 
document lying on table. To his right 
and a few inches back of chair sits the 
one in black; to the right of the latter, 
and half facing him, the one in purple. 
On opposite side. of:.table, one facing 
Washington, the other facing in op- 
posite direction, stand the one in buff 
and the one in dark green. 

Reader IV—“We hold these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness..... . We, 
therefore, the representatives of the 
United States of America, in general 
Congress assembled, appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world for the 
rectitude of our intentions, do, in the 
name and by the authority of the good 
people of these colonies, solemnly pub- 
lish and declare that these united col- 
onies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent states. ..... an 
that as free and independent states, 
they have full power to levy war, con- 
clude peace, contract alliances, estab- 
lish commerce and to do all other acts 
and things which independent states 
may of right do. And for the support 
of the Declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence, 
we mttually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes and our sacred 
honor.” 

ScENE V 
INDEPENDENCE BELL 

Curtains drawn, leaving space of 
about eight feet. Midway on the stage 
is suspended a bell from a beam held 
at the height of about seven feet. 

Reader V — “Proclaim liberty 
throughout the land and unto all the 
inhabitants thereof.” 


ScENE VI 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 


Same relative positions as in Scene 
IV, but all standing. 





Reader VI—“Interwoven as is the 
love of liberty with every ligament of 
your. hearts, no recommendation of 
mine is necessary to fortify or confirm 
the attachment. The unity of govern- 
ment, which constitutes you one people, 
is also now dear to you. It is justly so; 
for it is a main pillar in the edifice of 
your real independence, the support of 
your trang ey at home, your peace 
abroad; of your safety; of your pros- 
perity; of that very liberty which you 


so highly prize.... 
“This government, the offspring of 
your own choice,..... completely 


free in its principles, in the distribu- 
tion of its power . . . and containing 
within itself a provision for its own 
amendment, has a just claim to your 
confidence and your support. Respect 
for its authority, compliance with its 
laws, acquiescence in its measures, are 
duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true liberty. ... 

“Observe good faith and justice to- 
ward all nations; cultivate peace and 
harmony with all.” 


_ Scene VII 
LINCOLN FREEING THE SLAVES 


Lincoln stands half facing audience. 
At his feet, kneels as a suppliant, a 
negro, with upstretched arms, which 
at the wrist are bound with a heavy 
chain. 
has broken the chain, and holds one 
link in one hand and another link in 
the other. 


Reader VII~ 


“They tell me, Liberty, that in 
thy name 

I may not plead for all the hu- 
man race; 

That some are born to bondage 
and disgrace, 

Some to a heritage of woe and 
shame; 

And some to power supreme 
and glorious fame. 

With my whole soul I spurn 
the doctrine base 

And, as.an equal brotherhood, 

- embrace 

All people, and for all fair 
freedom claim! 

Know this; O Man! whate’er 
thy earthly fate— 

God never made a tyrant nor a 


slave; 
Woe, then to-those who dare to 
desecrate 
His glorious image! for to all 
He gave 
Kternal- rights, 
may violate; 
And -by a mighty hand, the 
oppressed 
He yet shall save.” 


Scene VIII 
THE MELTING POT 

The Melting Pot, a huge soap ket- 
tle, poneby thirty inches in diameter, 
is placed on a standard of black about 
twelve inches in height. France enters 
from left, bearing a small native flag 
and waving it about the Melting Pot. 
She dips it in and takes position to 
right, about eighteen inches away. 
Scotland enters and with similar cere- 
mony stands in corresponding position 
on left side. Norway enters from 
right, dips flag into kettle, and takes 
position on left, farther to front. 
Spain, entering from left, after cere- 
mony, takes position back and to the 
left of Scotland. Ireland, entering 
from 9: mes after dipping flag into cal- 
dron, steps back and to the right of 
France, Holland, entering from right, 
takes position just back of Melting Pot. 
Italy enters from left, passes to Melt- 
ing Pot, dips in the flag, and takes po- 
sition to front on the right side. While 
Italy steps to front and the reader says, 


“Fused in her candid light 
To one strong race all races 
unite,” 

France and Scotland step to Melting 
Pot at the back of which lies a large- 
Size flag, folded and not visible to the 
audience. It is folded so France on 
the right takes the corner next the blue 


which none 


Lincoln leans forward slightly, | 





field of stars, Scotland on the left takes 
the pag corner below, Italy on the 
left steps to right and takes next fold, 
which is the upper right hand corner of 
flag, while Spain takes the lower right- 
hand corner. 

France and Scotland step to right, 
Italy and Spain to left, and the flag is 
unfurled. Holland and Ireland, at 
rear, stand on blocks that are elevated 
about eighteen inches, permitting the 
flag to be held at a steep diagonal by 
all the nations on the stage. 

While Reader VIII is speaking Uncle 
Sam enters from back at right and 
steps to front of stage. Columbia en- 
ters from left and walks across stage 
to position near Uncle Sam. A sol- 
dier enters from right, bearing globe, 
and places it on a pedestal between 
Uncle Sam and Columbia. Each ex- 
tends a hand and places it upon the 
globe. 

Reader VIII— 


“From the homes of all where her 
being began 

She took what she gave to man; 

Justice that knew no station, 

Belief as soul decreed, 

Free air for aspiration, 

Free force for independent deed! 

She takes but to give again, 

As the sea returns the rivers in rain; 

And gathers the chosen of her seed 

From the hunted of every crown 
and creed. 

Her Ireland sees the old sunburst 
shine; 

Her France pursues some dream di- 


vine; 

Her Norway keeps his mountain 
pine; 

Her Italy waits by the western brine, 

And, broad-hearted under all, 

Is planted England’s oaken-hearted 
mood, 

As rich in fortitude 

As e’er went worldward from the 
island wall! 

Fused in her candid light, 

To one strong race all races here 


unite; 

Tongues melt in hers, hereditary 
foemen 

Forget their sword and slogan, kith 
and clan. 


’*T was glory once to be a Roman; 
She makes it glory, now, to be a 
man!” 
(Reader VIII steps back, and Uncle 
Sam comes forward.) 


Uncle Sam—“There she lies, the Great 
Melting Pot! Celt and Latin, Slav and 
Teuton, Greek and Syrian,—black and 
yellow—Jew and Gentile, yes, East and 
West, and North and South, the palm 
and the pine, the pole and the equator, 
the crescent and the cross—how the 
great Alchemist melts and fuses them 
with his purging flame!» How shall 
they all unite to build the Republic of 
man and the Kingdom of God. Ah, 
what is the glory of Rome and Jerusa- 
lem when all nations and races come 
to worship and look back, compared 
with the glory of America, where all 
nations come to labor and’ look for- 
ward!” 

“My dream is that as the years go on 
and the world knows more and more of 
America it will also drink at these 
fountains of youth and renewal; that 
it also will turn to America for these 
moral inspirations which lie at the 
basis of all freedom; that the world 
will never fear America unless it feels 
that it is engaged in some enterprise 
which is inconsistent with the rights of 
humanity; and that America will come 
into the full light of day when all shall 
know that she puts human rights above 
all other rights and that her flag is the 
flag not only of America but of hu- 
manity.” 

FINALE 

To the singing of “America, the 
Beautiful,” all who have taken part 
come in and group themselves about 
Uncle Sam and Columbia. Puritans 
go to left, Readers to right, Patrick 
Henry to left, Washington and Lincoln 
to right, some of the Colonials to left 
and others to right. 
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Two Attractive Playlets and a New Song 


A Day in Camp 
By Frances B. Brooks 


Scene—Group of trees and open 
space. A khaki tent, a sand_ box, 
gypsy pot and tripod, swing and see- 
saw, if possible. 

Characters—Six or eight waifs, two 
mothers with babies, four young girls, 
matron in charge. 


DIRECTIONS 
1—Flag raising and morning song. 
Any hymn for children may be 
used, 
2—ZInspection. Carried on as in sum- 
mer camps. 
38—Breakfast drill. Each child has a 
bowl and spoon. Children sing to 
tune of “Hickory Dickory Dock”’— 
Ting-a-ling! ’Tis—no, ’tis not— 
(Make gestures of ringing a bell) 
Breakfast is done and hot; 
(Stop and question one another) 
Here we come, 
Ready for some, 
(Run together from each direction) 
And gather ’round the pot. 
(Congregate around the gypsy pot) 
We pass our bowls down the line, 
(Young girl in charge. Pass bowls to 
one who serves with huge spoon) 
And each one the heaped-up kind. 
Then we eat 
Cereal sweet 
Till our spoons no more can find. 
(Pretend to eat and scrape bowls with 
spoons) 
Then top off with eggs and bread 
Butter, too, ’pon it spread; 
(Pretend to enjoy meal) 
Milk we sip, 
Smack our lip, 
(Smack lips) 
And feast on apples red. 
(Pretend to eat apples) 
Now then, our dishes to pile 
We march off in single file,— 
(March in*single file and pile up 
dishes) 
Wash them clean, 
Shiny sheen, 
(Pretend to wash dishes) 
That’s all—we are ready to smile. 
(Jump with glee) 
4—Ring games. Children play “Ring 
Around a Rosy,” “Farmer in the 
Dell,” etc. 


5—Sand fort building or sand battle. 
Children best left to natural con- 
versation and laughter. 


6—Dinner song. Children sing to 
tune of “Yankee Doodle”— 


Seg a song of dinners, 
ungry too am I, 
Wish for twenty blackbirds 
Baked into a pie. 
But it’s, fine and dandy, 
’Taters, bread and meat, 
Spinach too, and pudding,— 
All that I can eat! 
7—Quiet Hour. Children sit reading 
or sewing. Light natural chatter. 
8—Athletics. Children engage in po- 
tato races, sack races, and one- 
legged races. 


9—Sleep Song. Children sing to tune 
of “Swinging in the Grape Vine 
Swing.” (If this is not familiar 
use any lullaby.) 


Sleeping in a khaki tent, 
I’m so tired! 
Getting healthy this week spent, 
I’m so tired! 
Sleepy— 
Oh, I’m so—sleepy— 
Mamma, help me go to bed! 


10—Appeal. Young girl makes this 
appeal as others pass through 
crowd for donations: 


The day is done, the fun is o’er, 

Some waif is knocking at your 
door. 

Don’t turn aside and close your eyes, 

But open,—give him a surprise! 

Just think, in your vacation days, 

While you are resting in the breeze, 

These children play in torrid sun, 

Get sick and die here, one by one! 





But if you'll lend a helping hand, 


We can achieve all we have planned. 
We’ve shown you how a day is spent, 
What we did with the aid you lent. 
And now we ask you help us more 
To bring these kiddies to the shore 
health, and help them have some 
un, 
So give, oh give us, every one! 


_Laundry Song 
By Louise Heald 


Now wash your clothes so very clean, 
And hang them up to dry, 

And let them feel the warm, bright sun 
That shines up in the sky. 


Then with your fingers sprinkle them 
And leave them over night. 

Be sure you do not lay them loose, 
But roll them very tight. 


On Tuesday use your little iron, 
And then your work is done. 
Another week is coming though, 

And then another one! 


School-bell Fever 
By Nora Archibald Smith 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

Mother—Costume. according to 
choice, but a‘ white apron, white sur- 
plice or neckerchief, cap and spectacles 
should be worn. Gray or white hair 
and side curls if desired. 

Child—The child, either boy or girl, 
should be from six to ten years old 
and wear speroprinte costume, either 
white or light in color. If a girl, 
short socks and ankle-ties, flowing hair 
or curls are effective, and a sunbonnet 
or broad hat hanging by strings from 
neck. Boy may wear white Russian 
blouse and trousers or white sailor suit 
and carry cap in hand. 

Doctor—Skulleap and long black 
gown (cambric), broad white collar 
and spectacles. Long gray hair and 
beard of yarn or ravelled rope. Car- 
ries medicine case and walks with cane. 





Dennis (Voice off Stage). 
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SETTING . 
An ordinary room with a table and 
chairs, and a ‘sofa’ provided with 
cushions and afghan. 


Scene I 

Curtain rises disclosing mother at 
work by table, either darning - stock- 
ings, knitting or sewing. Workbasket 
by side. As curtain goes up shouts and 
laughter of children are heard off stage 
with thump of skipping ropes, bounc- 
ing of balls, blasts of tin horns, ete, 
Mother goes quietly on with work for 
‘a few seconds until a bell is heard to 
ring violently. Dead silence follows,. 
Mother raises her head and calls. 

Mother—Amanda! (or Frederick!) 
Amanda! ! (Waits a moment then 
speaks aside) I should think the child 
was deaf, but she (he) isn’t dumb, if 
I can judge from the shouts I just 
heard. (Raises voice.) Amanda! ! Did- 
n’t you hear the school bell? (Lays 
down work and rises, looking toward 
door.) 

(Door slowly opens and child enters 
with dragging feet and hanging head.) 

Amanda (slowly and feebly)—Here 
Iam, Mother. Did you want me? 

Mother—Didn’t you hear the school 
bell? 

Amanda (holding hand to head)— 
Well—I thought I heard something, but 
I wasn’t sure—I feel so sick, Mother, I 
don’t see how I can go to school. : 

Mother (still standing)—Feel sick! 
Why, a moment ago you were scream- 
ing like a steam whistle! 

Amanda (changing hand to side 
where she seems to have a pain)—Yes, 
that was when the pain began—(pant- 
ing)—just like a knife!—(Sinks into 
chair.) 

Mother (still standing and looking 
over spectacles at child)—Just like a 
knife, hey? Well, that is bad (shaking 
head) ; no doubt you are going to have 
a long sickness. (Starts toward door.) 
I’ll send for the doctor at once. 

Amanda (faintly)—Oh no, Mother. 
I think if I lie down for a while and 
look at my new picture book I shall feel 
much better. 

Mother (opening door and holding it 
ajar)—No, indeed, Amanda. That 
wouldn’t do at all. You need medi- 
cine for such a pain as that. - (Calling 
from door)—Dennis, get the doctor at 
once. Amanda is very sick. 

Gruff voice off stage—Yes, ma’am, 
I'll run quick. 

Amanda (beginning to sniff)—Oh, 
no, Mother, I don’t need any medicine. 

Mother (returning to _ child)—Oh 
yes, you do, you poor child, and you 
must lie down at once and let me make 
the room dark. (Takes child by hand, 
child still sniffing and beginning to sob 
and leads her to sofa. Business of 
helping her to lie down, arrangi 
cushions, covering with afghan, my 
Now lie quiet till the doctor comes and 
he’ll give you some medicine to cure 
you. (Begins to lower shades, or dro 
curtains.) Do you suffer just as muc 
now? 

Amanda—Oh, no, Mother. (Half-sit- 
ting up and in stronger voice)—The 
pains seem to be gone and I feel much 
better. 

Mother (shaking head seriously)— 
Oh, it’s a bad sign when pains come 
and go like that. You must have per- 
fect quiet and no exciting food. Your 
father and I are going to have chicken 
pie and ice cream for dinner, but I'll 
make you a nice piece of dry toast. 
Amanda (breaking out into loud 
sobs)—Oh Mother, ‘w-w-w-want 
i-c-e-ce c-r-r-r-eam, too! Oh, Mother, 
I don’t feel-sick. 

(Curtain.) 


ScENE II 
Room a little dusky from lowered 
shades. Strong odor of camphor, which 
audience will soon perceive. Bowl of 





water on table. Child on sofa with 
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Figure 2 (2) 


Music and Steps for a Russian Peasant Dance—8y Lillian A. Kocher 


Fig. 1 & Ill. 





Fig. II &1V. 













































Figure 1 


Waltz step forward (slide- 
close-slide), beginning with 
right foot. (4 measures.) 
Waltz step backward, begin- 
ning right. (4 measures.) 
Arms sway in opposition to 
feet. 





Figure 2 


Stamp on right foot, turn- 
ing right, body bent slightly 
forward, arms down and 
crossed. (Count 1-2-3.) Step 
left, arms extended sideways 
shoulder high, head thrown 
back. (Count 4-5-6.) Repeat 
7 measures, always making 
quarter turn on count 1. 





Figure 3 


Waltz step as in Fig. 1, but 
circling in groups of four. (4 
measures.) Reverse. (4 meas- 
ures.) 





Figure 4 


Leap sideways forward on 
right foot, arms raised. Hop 
3 times. (Measure 1.) Re- 
peat left. (Measure 2.) Cir- 
cle in place with running 
steps, arms raised overhead. 
(Measure 3.) Stamp on right 
foot, arms down and crossed. 
Step left, arms sideways shoul- 
der high, head thrown back. 





Figure 3 








(Measure 4.) Repeat left. 
(Measures 5-6-7-8.) 


Figure 4 








closed eyes and wet bandages around 
head. Mother sits beside her, working. 
Tap is heard at door. 

Mother—Come in! (Doctor enters.) 
Oh, good at Doctor. (Rises and 
shakes hands.) am glad that you 
could come so soon. 

Doctor (laying cane and medicine 
case on table)—I was very busy in my 
office, but I could not let the poor child 
suffer. How does she seem now? 
(Opens case and takes thermometer 
from pocket.) 

Mother—She has fallen asleep after 
terrible pain in her head (Lays hand 
to head with expression of agony) and 
in her side here, like a knife. (Shows 
spot and gasps.) . 

Doctor—I must wake her and take 
her temperature. (Approaches sofa.) 

Amanda (in awed voice, sitting up 
and taking bandage from head)—What 
is the doctor going to do, Mother? 

Mother—Only take your tempera- 
ture. Lie down, my child. It will not 
hurt very much and if it does, it is 
better than that knife-like pain! 

(Child lies down and doctor puts 
thermometer in mouth.) 

gis ame eel ca hae 
and then feeling puise)—Does she have 
these attacks often, Madam? : 





Mother (putting handkerchief to 
eyes) —Oh, yes, Doctor, very often and 
always at this time, between eight and 
nine o’clock and just after her father 
goes to his office! 

Doctor (groaning)—Oh, very bad, 
very bad, Madam. 
you deeply. The malady is well known, 
I regret to say; it is what is com- 
monly called “School-bell Fever” or 
Febris Tintinnabuli Scholastica. 

(Takes out thermometer and holds it 
to light.) 

Mother (weeping, face buried in 
handkerchief) —Oh my poor child. I 
fear there is no hope for her, my little, 
lost Amanda! 

Amanda (sits up, but is promptly 
returned to place by Doctor)—Don’t 
cry, Mother, J’m all well. 


Doctor—No, my child, you cannot be 
well, for you have not taken your med- 
icine. (Goes to medicine case and 
comes back with a soup ladle and @ 
large bottle filled with black liquid.) 


Mother (raising her head with an- 
imation)—Don’t stint the poor -child, 
Doctor, give her plenty. er father 
would be glad to pay for a gallon of 
medicine, if it would cure her. 


Amanda (throwing off afghan and 
rising with determination) —Indeed I 


I sympathize with |’ 


am quite well, thank you, dear Mother 
and kind Doctor. (Courtesies or bows 
to each.) I think perhaps I’d better 
start for school right now, for I re- 
member our class has a hard ’rithmetic 
lesson to-day. ? 

Doctor (still holding ladle and bottle 
and turning to Mother)—The child in- 
deed seems better, Madam. Could we 
not make some simple tests to see if 
she can stand the strain of study? Can 
you clap your hands, my child? 

(Mother rises and watches, standing 
by Doctor. Imitates in dwmb show 
whatever child does. Amanda claps 
hands violently.) 

Doctor (setting bottle and ladle on 
table) —Can you jump up and down? 

(Amanda jumps several times.) 

Doctor—Can you skip? 

(Amanda skips around stage.) 

Doctor—Can you dance? So—(lift- 
ing up gown and taking steps)—Tra- 
la-la-la! Tra-la-la-la! 

Amanda (imitating him)—Tra-la- 
la-la! Tra-la-la-la! 

Doctor (turning to Mother)—The 
child is cared, Madam. 

Mother (pressing fee into his hand) 
—Ah, what a noble art is yours, my 
dear sir. 








(If a boy is taking the part let his 
accomplishments be substituted: turn- 
ing somersaults, standing on head, etc.) 

Amanda (kissing Mother and shak- 
ing hands with Doctor)—Good-by, 
Mother. Good-by, Doctor, I’m off to 
school. 

(Runs out of room. Mother and Doc- 
tor face each other, smiling and shak- 
ing heads.) 

(Curtain.) 


The Queer Shepherd Dog 
By Louise Heald 


I saw a great big shepherd dog 
Standing in the snow. 

I waited for a little while, 
To see which way he’d go. 


I waited and I waited, 
But he didn’t even bark. 

I wondered if he’d stand there 
Until the sky grew dark. 


I whistled to him softly; 
He didn’t seem to hear. 

And then I whistled louder,— 
It was so very queer. 


I didn’t feel a bit afraid, 
Though I was all alone, 

And then I pinched the shepherd dog 
And found that he was stone! 
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Features for Flag Day and Closing Day Programs 


The National Colors 
By Julia M. Martin 
(An Exercise for Three Children) 


I 
Red is the color of courage, 
And Flag Day comes when the rose, 
Reddened by June’s own sunshine, 
With valor’s color glows. 


II 
White is the sign of honor, 
And when the clouds are bright 
With splendor of the June-time, 
We hail our banner’s white. 


Iit 
Loyalty Day, we call it, 
For June’s deep skies of blue 
Bid proud young hearts be loyal 
And lend our flag their hue. 


ALL 
The children’s eyes grow blue with 


reams 

And red cheeks redder seem to glow 

When white young hearts with ardor 
burn 

For hero deeds done long ago. 


Little Citizens 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 
(Patriotic Exercise for Six Children) 


I 
We pledge allegiance to the flag— 
Our own red, white, and blue— 
We'll try our best to serve it well 
As loyal souls should do. 


II 
We will begin this very day 
By heeding every rule 
Which has been planned by older heads 
For little folks at school. 


III 
And when at home we will obey 
Our parents fond and dear, 
For such obétlience, you know, 
Will bring a home good cheer. 


IV 
We will obey when older grown 
As when a child, because 
To keep our country truly great 
We should obey its laws. 


v 


And when at last we cast our vote, 
Be sure we’ll try to find 

The officers we know will be 
The law-abiding kind. 


VI 
The law of justice ever rules 
In lands of liberty, ; 
For right is right, and wrong is wrong, 
To people brave and free. 


The Message of Our Flag 
By Edith P. Mendes 


The message of our country’s flag, 
Our Stars and Stripes so dear, 
Is one of glorious liberty 
To nations far and near. 


It welcomes to our friendly shores, 
From far across the sea, 

All who need, and will accept 
Our hospitality. 


Long may it wave o’er land and sea, 
Our Stars and Stripes so gay; 
Safe ’neath its folds, what need we 
fear? 
Three cheers for U. S. A.! 


Flag Salute 


We salute you, Old Glory, 
We love you, we do; 

To all that you stand for 
We'll ever be true. 


A Good Example 


By Lillian M. Jones 


Put your flag out, let it fly! 
It will say to passers-by: 
“Let’s be loyal through and through.” 


When School is Out 
By Mrs. John Gross, Jr. 


Will I be glad when school is out? 
Well I should say I will! 

I’m getting tired of studying 
And having to sit so still. 

I’m going out to Grandpa’s— 
My mother said I might, 

And Grandpa’s going to teach me 
To swim and fly a kite. 


In Grandma’s pantry—me, oh my! 
There stands upon a shelf 

A big, old-fashioned cooky jar, 
And I can help myself; 

And when we go a-fishing 
Why you just ought to see - 

The lunch my Grandma fixes up 
For just my Grandpa ’n’ me. 


I tried one rainy day last year 
To help my Grandma churn; 
I spattered cream all over me 
But Grandma said, “You’ll learn!” 
She’s just the bestes’ sort of fun 
And never minds my noise; 
I think my dad and Uncle Ned 
Were awful lucky boys! 


Vacation Song 
(Tune: “America”’) 


I 


Vacation time has come, 

Glad days of cheer and fun, 
Sweet summer-time! 

Put books and slates away, 

’Tis time for happy play, 

No studies all the day— 
Vacation time! 


II 


We love to play within 

The woods so cool and green, 
Where birds do sing; 

We take our hoops and balls, 

And play where Nature calls; 

In green and flowery halls 
Our glad shouts ring. 


III 


When summer days are o’er 
To school we'll turn once more, 
With hearts so light. 
Then let us while we may 
- Enjoy vacation’s sway— 
Be happy all the day, 
From morn till night. 


Flower Exercise 
By Dorothy C. Retsloff 


ALL 


Merry little children, 
Playing we are flowers, 
Growing in the sunshine, 
Watered by the showers. 


I 
Growing in the summer, 

By the breezes tossed, (1) 
Swaying (2) in the warm air 
Till there comes a frost. 


II 


Strong winds take the leaves, (3) 
Little flowers are cold. (4) 
Leaves and fallen petals 

Turn them into mold. 


III 


Little flowers quit blooming, 
Little roots need rest, 
Winter time is coming, (5) 
Nature knoweth best. 


IV 

Soon a snowy blanket 
Covers one and all, 

Little flowers are sleepin 
Waiting for Spring’s call. 


Vv 


When the little raindrops 
Take the place of snow, 
Nature calls, “My flowers, 
Waken now and grow.” 


VI 
First they push up slowly (7) 


Leaflets, one by one, (8) 
Swaying in the moonlight, (9) 


(6) 





Home they’ll go and raise theirs too! 





Nodding in the sun. (10) 


VII 
Once again the summer 
Smiles o’er all the earth, 
Little flowers have wakened, 
All is joy and mirth, (11). 


VII 
Up to meet (12) the sunshine, 
Up to greet the showers, (13) 
Thirsting for the dewdrops, 
Hungry little flowers. 


ALL 


Merry little children 
Playing we are flowers, 

Dancing in the sunshine 
Of Life’s golden hours. 


If winter comes to chill us 
We'll dance and laugh aloud 
And we'll find the silver lining 
That goes with every cloud. 


A few dancing measures, if the chil- 
dren do them gracefully, add to the ex- 
ercise. 


(1) Toss arms. (2) Sway right and 
left. (3) Move arms to right. (4) 
Shiver. (5) Fold arms. (6) Drop on 
knee, fold head on arms. (7) Rise to 
feet. (8) Raise right, then left 
arm. (9) Sway body right and left, 
(10) Nod head. (11) Stand with 
arms at side. (12) Look up to right. 
(13) Look up to left. 


Bird Songs 
By Alice Richardson 


The robin sings a morning lay, 
The whippoorwill at dark, 

But the wildest, sweetest song of all, 
Is the lilt of the meadow-lark. 


I Would Be 
By Myra A. Buck 
(An Exercise for Three Children) 


I 


I would be a butterfly 

On a flow’ret posing, 

ecg on a bending spray, 

On a leaflet dozing; 

Flitting here and flitting there, 
Just a thing of beauty; 

Never having any care 

Or a bit of duty. 

I would fly from flow’r to flow’r, 
Happy little rover, 

Roaming o’er the daisies white, 
O’er the sweet red clover. 


II 


I would be a little bird, 

In the wildwood singing; 
Lighting on the topmost bough, 
Back and forth go swinging. 
Then I’d fly from tree to tree, 
Singing, oh so cheery; 
Resting in my downy nest 
When ’twas chill or dreary. 

I would rise at early dawn, 
All the summer weather; 
Flying, flying far away, 
Mate and I together. 


Iii 

I would be a honey bee; 
Ev’ry day that’s sunny, 
I would in the blossoms dip 
For a bit of honey. 
I would work from morn till night, 
Never, never shirxing, 
Gath’ring nectar for the hive, 
Ever busy working. 
You could hear me “Buzz, buzz, buzz,” 
Happy, happy keeping; _ 

hen it came the quiet night 
Rest I would be seeking. 


Bring Back My School 
Days to Me 
(Tune: “My Bonnie”) 


I 


When beautiful school days are over 
And grown men and women are we, 
Though gone, we will think of them 
ever— 
Oh, bring back my school days to me! 
Chorus— 
Bring back, bring back, 
Bring back my school days to me, to 
me! 
Bring back, bring back, 
Oh, bring back my school days to me! 


II 
We long. for our playmates of child- 


ood, 
Who played with us day after day, 
And little we dreamed how we loved 


them 
Until they had gone far away. 
Chorus— 
Til 


Oh, beautiful, beautiful school days— 
Oh, could your sweet mem’ry remain 
Through all of our pleasures and sor- 


rows; 
And bring back our school days 

again! 
Chorus— 


June 
By Carolyn Shaw Rice 


Pedagogue Calendar sighed, “Ho, hum! 
Time for reports again has come; 

I must get this in to Principal Year”— 
He mused for a moment here 

And ruefully glanced about. 

“Beats time how they are dropping 


out; 
March and April have gone to stay 
And May went yesterday!” - 
Just that minute the door swung wide, 
And a dear little maiden slipped in- 
side— 
Dainty and neat, 
With tripping feet, 
Her bright eyes 
Blue as the skies; 
She gave him her roses of wondrous 


ue, 
As Mother Nature had told her to do, 
And her voice was like the brooklet’s 





une 
As she smiled in his eyes, “I’m June!” 
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CLOSING DAY EXERCISES 
Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON 
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collection, but. much of the material is suitable for use on other 
Included are Recitations, 
Familiar Tunes, Drills, Dialogues and Plays—for both younger and 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, McCune Bidg., Des Moines, iowa. Order from Nearest Point 
Price of Either of the Above Books, 35 cents. 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


53 


We will make up the page from your 


selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their memory the names 


of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure 


this will be much paren: not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired 
Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, New York. 


and therefore desirable poems. 


My Own Shall Come to Me 


Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea. 

J rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this, eager pace? 
J stand amid the eternal ways, 
— what is mine shall know my 
ace. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap when it has sown, 
And gather up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder 
heights; 
So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delights. 


The stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave comes to the sea; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
John Burroughs. 


Over the Hill from the 
Poor-House 


I, who was always counted, they say, 

Rather a bad stick anyway, 

Splintered all over with dodges and 
tricks, 

Known as “the worst of the Deacon’s 
six’’s 

I, the truant, saucy and bold, ; 

The one black sheep in my father’s fold, 

“Once on a time,” as the stories say, 

Went over the hill on a winter’s day— 

Over the hill to the poor-house. 


Tom could save what twenty could 
earn; 
But givin’ ‘was somethin’ he ne’er would 


earn; H 
Isaac could half o’ the Scriptur’s 
speak— 
Committed a hundred verses a week; 
Never forgot, an’ never slipped; 
But “Honor thy father and mother,” 
he skipped; 
So over the hill to the poor-house! 


As for Susan, her heart was kind | 
An’ what there was of it, mind; 
Nothin’ too big, an’ nothin’ too nice, 
Nothin’ she wouldn’t sacrifice 

For one she loved; an’ that ’ere one 
Was herself, when all was said an’ 


one; 
An’ Charley an’ ’Becca meant well, no 


oubt, 
But anyone could pull ’em about; 
An’ all o’ our folks ranked well, you 
see, 

Save one poor fellow, an’ that was me; 
An’ when, one dark an’ rainy night, 

A neighbor’s horse went out o’ sight, 
They hitched on me, as the guilty chap 
That carried one end o’ the halter- 


strap. 
An’ I think, myself, that view of the 


case 
Wasn’t altogether out o’ place; 

y mother denied it, as mothers do, - 
But I am inclined to believe ’twas true. 
Though for me one thing might be 

sai 
That I, as well as the horse, was led; 
And the worst of whisky spurred me 


on, 

, ann the deed would have never been 
one. 

But the keenest grief I ever felt 

Was when my mother beside me knelt, 

An’ cried, an’ prayed, till I melted 


down, 
As I wouldn’t for half the horses in 
town. 


I kissed her fondly, then an’ there, 
An’ swore henceforth to be honest and 
square. 


I served my sentence—a bitter pill 
ee fellows should take who never 
will; 
And then I decided to go “out West,” 
a *twould suit my health the 

est; 
Where, how I prospered, I never could 


But Fortune seemed to like me well; 

An’ somehow every vein I struck 

Was always bubbling over with luck. 

~ better than that, I was steady an’ 
rue, 

An’ put my good resolutions through. 

But I wrote to a trusty old neighbor, 
an’ said, 

“You tell ’em, old fellow, that I am 


ead, 
An’ died a Christian; ’twill please ’em 


more, 
Than if I had lived the same as be- 
fore.” 


But when this neighbor he wrote to me, 

a mother’s in the poor-house,” says 
e, 

I had a resurrection straightway, 

An’ started for her that very day. 

And when I arrived where I was grown, 

I — good care that I shouldn’t be 


nown; 

But I bought the old cottage, through 
and through, 

Of someone Charley had sold it to; 

And held back neither work nor gold 

To fix it up as it was of old. 

The same big fire-place, wide and high, 

Flung up its cinders toward the sky; 

The old clock ticked on the corner- 
shelf— 

I wound it an’ set it agoin’ myself; 

An’ if everything wasn’t just the same, 

Neither I nor money was to blame; 

Then—over the hill to the poor- 
house! 


One blowin’, blusterin’ winter’s day, 
With a team an’ cutter I started away; 
My fiery nags was as black as coal; 
(They some’at resembled the horse I 


stole ;) 

I hitched, an’ entered the poor-house 
oor— 

A poor old woman was scrubbin’ the 


oor; 
She rose to her feet in great surprise, 
And looked, quite startled, into my 


eyes 
I saw the whole of her trouble’s trace 
In the lines that marred her dear old 


face; 
“Mother!” I shouted, “your sorrows is 


one 
You’re adopted along o’ your horse- 
thief son, 
Come over the hill from the poor- 
house!” it 


She didn’t faint; knelt by my side, 
An’ thanked the Lord, till I fairly cried. 
An’ maybe our ride*Wasn’t pleasant an’ 


gay, ; 
An’ maybe she wasn’t wrapped up that 


day; 
An’ maybe our cottage wasn’t warm 
an bright, 
An’ maybe it wasn’t a pleasant sight, 
To see her a-gettin’ the evenin’s tea, 
An’ frequently stoppin’ an’ kissin’ me; 
An’ maybe we didn’t live happy for 


years, 
In spite of my brothers’ and sisters’ 
sneers, 
Who often said, as I have heard, 
That they wouldn’t own a prison-bird; 
(Though they’re gettin’ over that, I 


ess, 
ror: all of ’°em owe me more or less;) 
But I’ve learned one thing; an’ it 
. cheers a man 
In always a-doin’ the best he can; 
That whether on the big book, a blot 





‘Gets over a fellow’s name or not, 





Whenever he does a deed that’s white, 
It’s credited to him fair and right. 
An’ when you hear the great bugle’s 


notes, 

An’ the Lord divides his sheep and 
goats, 

However they may settle my case, 

Wherever they may fix my place, 

My good old Christian mother, you’ll 
see, 

Will be sure to stand right up for me, 

With over the hill from the poor- 


house! 
Will Carleton. 


Incident of the French Camp 


oe we French stormed Ratis- 
on: 
A mile or so away 
On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our storming-day; 
With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, 
As if to balance the prone brow, 
Oppressive with its mind. 


Just as perhaps he mused, “My plans 
That soar, to earth may fall, 

Let once my army-leader Lannes 
Waver at yonder wall,”— 

Out ’twixt the battery-smokes there 


ew 
A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping; nor bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound. 


Then off there flung in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 

By just his horse’s mane, a boy: 
You hardly could suspect— 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 
Scarce any blood came through) 

You looked twice ere you saw his 


breast 
Was all but shot in two. 


“Well,” cried he, “Emperor, by God’s 
grace 
We’ve got you Ratisbon! 
The Marshall’s in the market-place, 
And you'll be there anon 
To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I, to heart’s desire, 
Perched him!” The chief’s eye flashed; 
his plans 
Soared up again like fire. 


The chief’s eye flashed; but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother-eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes: 
“You’re wounded!” “Nay,” his soldier’s 


pride 
Touched to the quick, he said: 
“I’m killed, Sire!” And his chief be- 


side, 
Smiling, the boy fell dead. 
Robert Browning. 


The House by the Side of the 
Road 


There are hermit souls that live with- 


rawn 
In the peace of their self-content; 
There are souls, like stars, that dwell 


apart, 
In a fellowless firmament; 
There are pioneer souls that blaze their 
paths 
Where cry aig never ran; 
But let me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the 


road, 
Where the race of men go by, 

The men who are good and the men 

who are bad, 

As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban; , 

Let-me ave in a house by the side of the 


roa 
And be a friend to man. 





I see from my house by the side of the 


road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 
The ame who press with the ardor of 
ope, 
The a who are faint with the 
strife. 
But I turn not away from their smiles 
nor their tears, 
Both parts of an infinite plan; 
Let me five in my house by the side of 
the road 
And be a friend to man. 


I know there are brook-gladdened mead- 
ows ahead 
And mountains of wearisome height; 
That the road passes on through the 
long afternoon 
And stretches away to’ the night. 
But still I rejoice when the travelers 
rejoice, 
And weep with the strangers that 
moan, 
Nor live in my house by the side of the 
road 
Like a man who dwells alone. 


Let me live in my house by the side of 
the road 
Where the race of men go by; 
They are good, they are bad, they are 
weak, they are strong, 
Wise, foolish—so am I. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s 


seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in my house by the side of 
the road 
And be a friend to man. 
Sam Walter Foss. 


I Got to Go to School 


I’d like to hunt the Injuns ’t roam the 
boundless plain! 

I’d like to be a pirate an’ plow the 
ragin’ main! 

An’ capture some big island, in lordly 
pomp to rule; 

But I just can’t be nothin’ cause I got 
to go to school. 


’Most all great men, so I have read, has 
been the ones ’at got 

The least amount o’ learnin’ by a flick- 
erin’ pitch pine knot; 

An’ many a darin’ boy like me grows 
up to be a fool, 

An’ never ’mounts to nothin’ ’cause he’s 
got to go to school. 


I’d like to be a cowboy an’ rope the 
Texas steer! 

I’d like to be a sleuth-houn’ or a bloody 
buccaneer! 

An’ leave the foe to welter where their 
blood had made a pool; 

But how can I git famous? 
got to go to school. 


’cause I 


I. don’t see how my parents kin make 
the big mistake 

O’ keepin’ down a boy like me ’at’s got 
a name to make! 

It ain’t no wonder boys is bad, an’ 
balky as a mule; 

Life ain’t worth livin’ if you’ve got to 
waste your time in school. 


I’d like to be regarded as “The Terror 
of the Plains!” 

I’d like to hear my victims shriek an’ 
clank their prison chains! 

I’d like to face the enemy with gaze 
serene an’ cool, 

An’ wipe ’em off the earth, but pshaw! 
I got to go to school. 


What good is ’rithmetic an’ things, ex- 
ceptin’ jest for girls, 

Er them there Fauntleroys ’at wears 
their hair in pretty curls? 

An’ if my name is never seen on hist’- 
ry’s page, why, you’ll 

Remember ’at it’s all because I got to 
go to school. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short 
helpful methods and devices to this depart- 
ment. Accepted contributions are paid for 
in the month of publication. Those desiring 
personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if 
sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they will 
be destroyed. Address communications for 
this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 
211 James Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
A 2 a eR A BO SSE EA OE ED 


June Chat 
By Mrs. Nell R. Farmer 


HE all-important question before 
gi teachers this month is how to 

spend their vacation. Vacation in 
the common interpretation of the word 
means rest; but to the teacher, vaca- 
tion usually means freedom from the 
schoolroom, but not necessarily rest. 

When the,time comes to consider tak- 
ing a vacation, the average teacher is 
confronted with all kinds of obstacles. 
Teachers whose homes are in the coun- 
try must help with the heavy household 
eares during the summer months; 
others lack funds necessary to travel or 
to permit them to take a much-desired 
course in a near-by summer school; 
while still others must continue to earn 
in order to support themselves and 
those dependent upon them. How then 
can these teachers take a vacation and 
better prepare themselves for the com- 
ing year’s work? 

Every teacher should be interested in 
her own development and growth. She 
should constantly reach out for more 
knowledge, more information that she, 
in turn, may bring a larger and broad- 
er experience each year to her pupils. 
No matter what work an individual is 
engaged in, there are countless spare 
moments or rest periods. The teach- 
er’s spare time during her vacation 
period should be devoted to studying 
some subject that particularly appeals 
to her. Suppose she takes up the sub- 
ject of birds or flowers, or the Ameri- 
can poets, or the history of music, any- 
thing in fact which is interesting to 
her. There is joy and satisfaction in 
knowing one subject exceedingly well. 
For example, a young woman of my ac- 
quaintance decided to learn all she 
could about the proper disposal of 
garbage. She became familiar with 
the methods used in every city in the 
United States and is now an authority 
on this subject. She is sought by city 
officials, commercial clubs, and wom- 
en’s organizations everywhere, because 
of her thorough knowledge of this most 
necessary but very commonplace sub- 
ject. 

It may be the ambition of the teach- 
er to attend some higher institution—to 
take a course at a university or college 
—but rs it is impossible because 
of lack of funds. Yet preliminary 
‘work can be done which will in time 
lead to the desired results. In many 
universities there is a department of 
extension work which is available to 
non-resident students. The teacher 


can take one or more subjects in this 
department and receive college credit 
for them. 

I wonder if it has ever occurred to 
teachers that the public library should 
be used to a greater extent. A wealth 
of material is available, usually with 
the assistance of a trained librarian, 
who will take considerable trouble to 
assemble material bearing on any spec- 
ified subject. 

Mrs. Bess Streeter Aldrich, who has 
written sixty short stories, while 
bringing up a family of four children 
and doing most of the housework, says, 
in speaking of what she has done in 
spare moments, “People seem to think 


that I have found time to write because 
of some lucky stroke whereby the hours 
of my day are longer than theirs. But 
their clock ticks off the same sixty sec- 
onds to a minute that mine does. There 
is no truer axiom than that we will 
a time to do the thing we want to 

0. 
If teachers are sufficiently in earnest 
to make use of their spare time, their 
vacation will yield them what every 
vacation is supposed to give to the in- 
dividual,—namely, a freedom from 
mental exhaustion, a realization of 
achievement, a refreshing of the men- 
tal faculties and a development of per- 
sonal power. 























































































































Exchange 


The pupils of the sixth and eighth 
grades of Miss Alice Lawler, Wheeling, 
Mo., would like to exchange letters with 
pupils of the same grades in the 
Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, western 


states and the Philippine Islands. 


The sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
pupils of Miss Lura Martin, Fontanelle, 
Iowa, would like to correspond with 
pupils of the same. grades in Alaska, 
South America, Philippine and Hawai- 
— Islands, and any state except 
owa. 


_ The sixth grade pupils of Mrs. Bes- 
sie Jenkins, Grundy Center, Iowa, 
would like to exchange letters with pu- 
pils of the sixth grade in the schools 
of Alaska, South America, Hawaiian 
Islands and of the southern states, es- 
pecially Texas and Alabama. 


Miss Coral Adams and her pupils, 
Madley School, R. F. D. No. 1, 
Amherst, Wis., would like to correspond 
with teachers and pupils in all the 
grades from the primary to the eighth 

rade in other states of the Union, and 
in Alaska, the Philippine and Hawaiian 
Islands, and Canada. 


The fifth and sixth grade pupils of 
Miss Maude James, Cohay, Miss. 
would like to correspond with pupils of 
the same grades in eastern, northern 
and western states, also Alaska and the 
Philippine and Hawaiian Islands. 


Miss Edith Stapleton and pupils of 
the third and fourth grades, Pratts 
Hollow, N. Y., would like to exchange 
letters with teachers and pupils of the 
same grades in other states, especially 
those of the west and north. 


The seventh and eighth grade pupils 
of Miss Hattie I. Lingren, District 43, 
Indian Valley, Idaho, would like to 
correspond with pupils of the same 

rades in Alaska, the Hawaiian and 
hilippine Islands. 

The pupils of Miss Ruby Erickson, 
Route I, South Haven, Minn., would 
like to exchange letters with pupils of 
the fourth, sixth and Pasion 4 grades 
in other states, southern and western 
states preferred. 

The pupils of the sixth grade of Miss 
Effie Schumacher, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
would like to correspond with pupils of 
the same grade in Alaska, South Amer- 
ica, Hawaiian Islands, Canada, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, and any state in the Union 
except Wisconsin. Products exchanged 
if desired. 

The fourth, fifth and eighth grade 

upils of Miss Daisy Grenzow, Juda, 

is., would like to correspond with pu- 
pils of the same grades in the south 
and ‘west. 

Mrs. Theresa B. Mandigo and her 
pupils of the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades, Pratts Hollow, N. Y., would like 
to correspond with teachers and pupils 
of the same grades of other states, es- 

(Continued on page 56) 





















Truth in advertising 
implies honesty in 
manufacture. 
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The plain truth about Teeth 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
is not advertised as a cure-all to 
do what can be done only by a 
dentist. 


It is recommended simply as a 


safe, common sense dentifrice. 
which cleans the teeth by direct 
application. It contains no acids 
that are supposed to dissolve 
hard, clinging deposits. 


Such deposits should be remov- 


ed by a dentist. Acids strong 
enough to dissolve them may 
injure the gums, the delicate 
tissues of the mouth, and even 
the teeth themselves. 


The common sense way of keep- 
ing the teeth in‘good condition is 








to clean them, night and morning, 
with Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream, and have them examined 
at least twice a year by a dentist. 


The flavor of Ribbon Dental 
Cream is delicious—a disagree- 
able taste ‘is no sign that a pow- 
der or a paste has any virtue as 
a tooth cleanser or as a cure for 
diseases of the teeth or gums. 


Teachers: 


Have you planned some simple way of 
helping to keep up your pupils’ interest 
in “Good Teeth—Good Health” during 
the summer vacation? 


Why not have each child make a Vaca- 
tion Calendar, marking only the days 
between the closing and the opening of 
school. Then every day can be marked 
off on the calendar as the teeth are 
brushed, one stroke for morning /, 
another for night X. 


The Colgate Reminder Cards ought to 
help, the year round. 





More dentists recommend 
Colgate’s than any other dentifrice 


[ as indicated by impartial investigation] 
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Spend a Profitable Summer 


A good school teacher is just naturally valuable to an 
Her sympathetic understanding 
of the home—Her realization of the limited opportu- 
nities of the average child and her knowledge of parents 
is an asset too big to consider lightly—Yet some capable 
teachers continue to worry about the high costs of living 
instead of “Cashing in” on their valuable experience. 


If you are between the ages of 23 and 36, with the advan- 
tage of normal school or college training—if you are 
ambitious, in good health and free to travel, we have an 
exceptional opportunity for you—a most pleasant and 
highly profitable vacation for the summer months and the 


To the live, ambitious young woman with natural qualifica- 
tions and teaching experience, we offer a position not only 
more profitable than teaching, but giving her more inde- 
. pendence and the broadening advantage of extensive travel. 


Last summer we added several teachers to our organization; 
many of them made over $1,000 during the vacation period 
and the average was better than $55.00 a week —30% of 
them were given permanent positions and are with us today. 


In writing to us please give all theinformation aboutyourself 
possible—education—teaching experience age and other 
qualifications you undoubtedly have which make youa good 
teacher for preference will be given to those who qualify first. 


S. J. Gillfillan, Garland Building, Chicago 
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The School Child 
Lunch 


“‘The way to a boy’s mind 
is through his STOMACH” 











The schoc! lunch 
installed by Albert 
& Company, for the 


accredited value of the school cafeteria 


boards everywhere. 


of production. 
tion that will interest you. Please ask for Book AL151. 


space available. 








208-224 West Randolph St., Chicago 






One of the fundamental principles of 
education is the building of sound bodies 
to house and stimulate growing minds. 
The lunch room is an integral factor in 
promoting scholarship; one authority says, 
“‘Every teacher should encourage the serving of 
the noon meal, because 
it means a higher stand- 
ard of school work.” 
rooms 


of Erie, Pennsylvania, 
are witness both to the 


to our ability to serve the needs of school 
Another feature of our 
service is the exclusive production of specially 
designed, standardized lunch outfits, seating from 25 to 200 pupils, 
and providing for adequate service with simplified equipment. Low 
cost is obtained through standardization of equipment and volume 


If interested in a lunch room installation of any size, we have informa- 
When writing, 


tell us your requirements, the number of pupils to be fed and the size of 


ALBERT PICK=Company 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT HOUSE 4 


— 


’s 


Pick 
City 


and 
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pecially those of the south and west, 
the outlying territories, and Canada. 

The third grade pupils of Miss 
Claire Cavsner, 502 N. Moody St., Vic- 
toria, Tex., would like to correspond 
with pupils of the same grade in 
schools of the northern states, Alaska, 
the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands, 
and Canada. 

The pupils of Miss Goldie B. Kemp, 
Route 22, Marathon, Iowa, would like 
to correspond with pupils of the fourth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of 
other schools. 

Miss Manilla Patrick and her pu- 
pils, Elora, Tenn., would like to ex- 
change letters with teachers and pu- 
pils of the seventh and eighth grades 
in Alaska, Porto Rico, Hawaiian Is- 
lands and any of the Rocky Mountain 
states. 

The pupils of all the grades, except 
the first, of Miss Florence N. Olson, 
Box 358, Mortlach, Saskatchewan, 
Canada, would like to correspond with 
pupils of the same grades in rural 
schools in the southern states and 
Alaska. 

Miss Isabel Trygestad (Naples, S. 
Dak.) and her fifth, sixth and eighth 
grade pupils wish to correspond with 
teachers and pupils in other states 
and also in Alaska and the Philippines. 


Letters 


Preservation of Instructor Material 


How to preserve the helpful hints 
and pictures which I get from NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR so as to be accessible on 
short notice has been a problem which 
I have considered for some time. The 
following plan has given satisfaction. 
I took a copy of NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and every, four pages pasted a_ label 
bearing the name of a month, begin- 
ning with September and ending with. 
the month in which my school closes. 
Then I went through all my old IN- 
STRUCTORS and discarded all pages 
which did not apply to my grades. The 
retained material I classified according 
to the months. Then I folded the pages 
lengthwise and inserted them between 
the pooper pages of the labeled maga- 
zine. tied the collection firmly with 
a ribbon, as string is too severe on the 
edges. If you have a large amount of 
material, the Christmas and Thanks- 
giving clippings could be placed in a 
separate book.—EUGENIA Bossong, In- 
diana. 

An Aquarium 


Have you ever had an aquarium in 
the schoolroom? It is great fun besides 
being very instructive. I secured a 
large, ie podem 9 glass fish bowl, the 
largest I could get. Then one day when 
the children and I went on an excur- 
sion to the woods we obtained from a 
small stream all the material necessary 
for our aquarium. One boy found 


_|enough clean sand to cover the bottom 


of the bowl; another caught several 
minnows; one little girl caught some 
pollywogs; another girl caught some 
wigglers; and a small boy caught 
a young crab. Some of the children 
found different kinds of grasses and 
plants that grew by or in the water. I 
purchased several narcissus bulbs and 
placed them in the sand. After we had 
everything in readiness we eagerly 
watched our little fish Eee from day to 
day.—R. A. WAGNER, Ohio. 


: Japanese Program 


At’ this season an excellent way 
to entertain the parents and friends of 
the children is to give a Japanese pro- 
gram. There is opportunity for at- 
tractive costuming and the gay colors 
are in harmony with the spirit of 
springtime. 

This program is especially pleasing 
when given by children in the lower 

rades. The girls may be dressed in 
ittle kimonos with a tissue paper 
chrysanthemum pinned on each side of 
the head. To make these chrysanthe- 
mums, cut five or six circles from four 
to six inches in diameter from tissue 
paper. Cut to the center, making 
petals about one-eighth of an inch wide. 
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TEA 


On 





CHERS! 


‘Send Your Name Quick For 


VACATION OFFER 


a Sweet-Toned 


WILLIAMS PIANO 
Phonograph or Organ 


I want to place a Sweet-Toned Williams 
Piano, Phonograph or Organ in the homes of 
teachers as samples of our finest work to help 
make other sales. Send coupon and I will mail 
my beautiful catalog and my Special Teachers’ 


Offer of reduced 
own terms of pa 


price and let you select your 
yment without interest. You 


need not make any payments during vacation. 


Direct From Factory Saves You $100 


When I receive your name I will send my 
attractive piano book with pictures and factory 


prices. 


Special Vacation Offer and my Teach- 


ers’ Co-operative Plan. Dealing direct with 
our factory saves you $100 on a piano. Re- 
member we have no dealers or agents to pester 
you. All business is transacted by mail. 


Freight Paid-Free Trial-Easy Terms 


If after receiving my beautiful catalog you 
wish to accept my Teachers’ Vacation Offer, I 
will upon request send you acarefully selected 
piano in the kind of finish you like, and witha 
strong, brilliant tone or a soft, sweet singing 
tone, whichever you prefer, and will send with 


it a nice stool 


and good instruction book. 


Freight to be paid by us. Ifyou find it one of 
the finest finished, sweetest toned pianos you 
ever heard, you may keep it at our special 
price on your own terms and without interest. 


The Williams Phonograph 


Send your name on the cou- 
pon and see how easily you 
can get one of these artistic, 
sweet-toned Williams phono- 
graphs. The Williams plays 


all makes of disk 


on the same Freight - Paid, 
Free Trial, Easy Payment 
plan as Williams pianos and 
guaranteed for 25 years. 


Liberty Bonds Accepted 


We will take Liberty Bonds 
as part or whole payment on 
piano, phonograph or organ. 


records. Sent 





Mail Coupon or Postal Now 


If you mark X in the 
square below we will 
send you FREE 
> tic Songs 
and Hymns’’ ----a 
book of 70 good 
songs. 


ia I would like 


WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN C0. 
Dept. 121, 14 W. Washington St., Chicago 


Without obligating me, please 
send free catalog, and your Special 
Teachers’ Vacation Offer, also 
Teachers’ Co-operative Plan. 


the Catalog about <..-cccssssessees 


(Say which—Piano, Player-Piano, Phonograph or Organ) 


Pee eee ee eereererereseseeseeeeeeeees 


Please send catalogs to the following persons, who, 
I believe, are likely to buy instruments within a year 


or so. 


Names 


for Piano Catalogs : 


Soe eeerecercesseseseseseseses seeeee 
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Towering back of the Mimeograph is.a 
long record of honorable and important 


accomplishment in business and educational institutions 
throughout the world. In old Yale, and in the newest industries 
of the east and west, it is working remarkable economies of both 
time and money. An hourly grist of five thousand neat and 
exact duplicates of any typewritten sheet, makes its total delivery 
forty or more thousand a day. And this work is done at negligible 
cost, privately, far quicker than by any other means. No annoying 
delays in making ready. No type to set. No expensive skill neces- 
sary. The speedy and inexpensive way of reproducing letters, forms, 
bulletins, drawings, charts, etc.! For thirty years the Mimeograph has - 
led in its field, but today it is a greater device than ever before. 
Ask for booklet “U-4” A.B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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A $40,000 Order 


Kewaunee Equipment 





° 
Students’ Biology Laboratory Table No. 1006. 


Adapted to laboratories where sections are few. This is 
ideal for schools where a complete work-table is desired. 


This is the size of one of our recent orders for an educational institu- 
tion, yet its size is not unusual. One of the manifest advantages of a large 
manufacturing institution, such as Kewaunee, is that: we are able to 
serve satisfactorily large customers without infringing upon or impair- 
ing our service for small schools. 


We welcome orders of any size—from the single Physics Desk or 
Biology Table for the small high school, to a complete installation for 
teaching all the sciences for a modern university. 


Before you make any plans for Laboratory Furniture, write for the 


Kewaunee Book. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
CANADIAN SALES DIVISION, 


100 Lincoln Street, DIAN SALES DIVI 
KEWAUNEE, WIS. Toronto, Canada 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


KANSAS CITY ATLANTA ALEXANDRIA, LA. COLUMBUS DALLAS 
ER SPOKANE OKLAHOMA CITY JACKSON LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
70 Fifth Avenue. 





CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
LITTLE ROCK DENV. 

















































For Correct Posture 


and to Conserve the Health of Your Children | 


--- USE--- 






The “Empire” 
Movable 

and Adjustable 
Chair Desk 





PATENTED inhi 
One unit for each pupil. 


Desk adjustable for height, distance from pupil and in- 
clination of desk top. 


Adjustments made quickly without unscrewing and re- 
screwing desks to floor. 


Why not give your children the best there is? Thousands 
of cities are using the “EMPIRE.” Are you? 


Write us for literature and full information. 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 














Empire Building . - - Rochester, N. Y. 
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Separate and place on a soft pad and 
with a hatpin curl the. petals toward 
the center. Fasten these together and 
you will have~a--very ‘pretty flower. 

-The boys may be dréssed_in“costumes 


made of chéesecloth or some. other 


cheap material. There are. many little 
Japanese songs which will be«effective 


‘| when sung. by the children in costume; 


stories of the children of Japan «may 
be told; and -compositions of--a. geo- 


esting part of the program. 

One place ‘where I taught was: a 
short distance from a college where 
there were’'‘some Japanese ‘students. 
One of the girls consented to come: to 
our school the day of our’program and 


e had a round table for the children, 
allowing them to ask her questions 
about her homeland. After the pro- 
gram we served tea and wafers to the 
guests. Each was presented with lit- 
tle favors which the children had made. 
—BLANCHE E. Ossorn, Iowa. 


Gifts from the Sea 


The teacher who confines her nature 
study classes exclusively to the school- 
room, fails to strike the keynote of the 
subject. Last month we answered the 
call of the woodland. There in learn- 
ing the lore of. the birds, bees, flowers, 
butterflies and trees we communed with 
Mother Nature’s children. Each greet- 
ed’ us with his own peculiar smile of 
welcome, for these children of Nature 
are always bringing us sweet messages 
if only we will let our eyes see and our 
ears hear. This month we answer the 
call of the sea. The rumbling of the 
waves like the song of the: Lorelei 
lures us on and on, every wave bringing 
up treasures from the deep—shells-of 
every shape, size and color, large 
spiral-shaped conchs, bits of coral, soft 
sponges and feathery seaweeds, that 
have left their ocean home and joined 
the wind and waves in their mad frolic, 
at last finding a resting-place in the 
shining sands of the beach. 

Previous talks in the schoolroom, 
with stories of the sea and its wonder- 
ful treasures, had prepared the pupils 
for the trip. They were eager and 
ready to accept the knowledge that 
such a trip would offer. Before we 
left the highway along the river, Don 
Willis, always on the alert for the un- 
usual, produced material for the first 
lesson with a “Ho! Ho! Mr. Turtle, 
thought you’d cut classes, did you? 
Thought you’d run away and hide? 
Not much, Mr. Turtle, until we find out 
who you are and where you are going.” 

Mr. Turtle’s claw-like flippers in- 
dicated his adaptability to either land 
or water; his hard oval shell -told us 
that he was more at home on the land, 
or near the marshes, than in the water. 
After careful observation he was al- 
lowed to go his way. Later a small 
turtle was discovered half buried in the 
mud. Unlike the other turtle, this 
one’s paddles or flippers were suited to 
aquatic life; his depressed and flattened 
body proclaimed him a rapid swimmer; 
and by comparison, the children were 
able to understand the nature of his en- 
vironment. Some of them had a vague 
idea of how the turtle was propagated, 
but none of them really understood the 
great work of Nature in hatching the 


‘| eggs in the heat of the sand. 


yriads of “fiddlers” creeping slow] 

over the sand bar suggested a searc 

for crabs, which resulted in capturing 
a large stone crab from under the 
rocks; His jointed skeleton or shell 
served as a protection and covering for 
his body. This covering of shell and 
his layge pincers made him a formid- 


‘| able foe to his enemies. His compound, 


protruding eyes explained why his per- 
ceptive powers were greater than ours, 


| and his five pairs of legs made it un- 


necessary for him to choose any given 
direction when eluding his captors. 

On the bridge we paused to observe 
Mr. Oyster as he smacked his shell 
while taking in his morning meal of 


+ salt water. The story of the oyster 


when it first begins life in the mother 
shell, then comes out to take its place 
as a citizen of the oyster world, made 


conservation was entirely new to the 
children; but it is of vital importance, 














since every year millions of oysters are 
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graphical nature may be made an inter-' 


ive us an interesting ‘talk on Japan.’ 


an impressive lesson. The question of | 








Teachers 

Can Add One- 
Third to Their 
Yearly Incomes 
for. 10 Weeks’ 
‘Work During 
‘the Summer 
Vacation 


S the Accredited 
Representative of 
JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 
MAGAZINE and 
BOOKS, teachers have 
the _ satisfaction of 
knowing that they are, 
for the first time, mak- 
ing available to parents 
the same methods of 
child training that are 
used in our best pri- 
mary schools. 


Every teacher knows 
the need of authentic 
information and mater- 
ial for the home train- 
ing of young children. 
They can sell The 
Junior Instructor  be- 
cause they have per- 
sonal knowledge that 
the methods used are 
Correct from an’ educa- 
tional standpoint. Par- 
ents gladly buy when 
you show them that the 
many Play Plans, such 
as Posters, Cut Outs, 
Things to Color, and 
Things to Make, as well 
as the Stories, Plays, 
Games, Pictures, etc., 
all correlate‘ with mod- 
ern teaching methods. 

Many teachers de- 
vote their summer va- 
cations to this fascina- 
ting, profitable and 
highly educational 
work. 


From $300 to $500 
Can Be Earned 
During the Ten or 
Twelve Vacation 


Weeks 


The training we give 
you in_ salesmanship 
and the opportunity to 
see different parts of 
the country, are well 
worth the time spent, 
to say nothing of the 
extra money you will 
earn. Write us to-day 
for full information. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


708-10 Republic Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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10 DAYS FREE TRIAL— 
REDUCED PRICE TO SCHOOLS 


We are willing, at any time, to let you try a Miessner 
in your own schoolroom for 10 days, free. Send no 
money—just ask us to ship you one of these marvelous 
smaller pianos. This offer of ours enables you to dem- 
onstrate to your own satisfaction your greater teach- 
ing possibilities with the Miessner. Besides, with all 
its exclusive advantages, this piano will cost you much 
less than the ordinary upright because of our special 
price to schools. ‘ 


Thousands Now 


in Use— 


a Tribute to Miessner Efficiency 


Less than three years ago the Miessner was a new piano on the musical mar- 
ket—something untried and unproven. But to-day thousands of these small- 
er pianos are being used in leading schools, colleges and conservatories of 


the nation. 


The many Miessners now in educational service—the endorsement of the 
world’s foremost instructors of music—the numerous re-orders, all are trib- 
utes to the efficiency of the Miessner more forceful than any other we know. 


Ghe MIESSNER 


**The Little Piano 


—standing only as high as the ordi- 
nary cabinet phonograph, is the one 
practical piano to use where efficient 
musical instruction is desired. Over 
the top of the Miessner the teacher 
faces every pupil in the room. Her 
personality can be exerted to the ut- 
most—no longer need it be subdued 
behind the case of a large, bulky up- 
right piano. | 

Make a more forceful presentation— 
fill the songs with vim and spirit—by 


Only Half Usual Size, 
Yet Full-Toned as a Grand 


Although the Miessner stands but 3 feet, 
7 inches high, its small size is not all 
that makes it ideal for schoolroom use. 
There is tone—rich, full and musical. 


With the Big Tone’’ 


using a Miessner. With a Miessner 
in your school, piano accompaniment 
in every room is possible. Two boys 
can move it from room to room—two 
men carry it from floor to floor. 
Place your order now and insure de- 
livery of this wonderful instrument 
when you’ll want it most—next Sep- 
tember. To make sure your musical 
instruction will not be retarded by a 
three or four week delay—send in 
your order to-day. 
































~ameClip This Coupon and Mail Today 


The Jackson Piano Co., 
124 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send me the illustrated Miessner Catalog, com- 


plete details of your 10-Day Trial Offer, and 
Special Price to Schools. (NI-5) 









































Every note possesses a quality of tone Sea peel AO as sae. ates nipreadines denne 
that rivals that of a grand. Keyboard 
is full seven octaves; keys standard size. eee eek OR | PREECE LS Re TEM CREO 
THE JACKSON PIANO CO,, J position.....0.0ccccececeseteeeeeteseees 
124 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
A 6 ke Fics ceccqnescideds State. ..cccccccces 
destroyed by those engaged in the oys- Silent Educators 
it oe . The following I have found very in- 
eaving the river we crossed the teresting to pupils of my geography 
peninsula and found ourselves face to| and history classes. Fasten on the 
regular line of shells marked the tide-| 9+ green colored cloth. Label one pier why Aayr pe 
line of the previous night. A beauti-| Japan, the other France. Encourage ences,” a First National 


ful five-pointed starfish attracted our 
attention, and near by one that had lost 
two points: and was in the process of 
reconstruction. 

The field for nature study is wide 
and no single day offers time to study 
all the material to be found on one trip, 
so it becomes necessary to choose the 
subjects that can be most profitably 
studied in the time available. Outdoor 
lessons help to give the child a clear, 
comprehensive view of nature, which 
develops in him a love for God’s crea- 
tures and a reverence for His eternal 
laws.—NELL H. Cross, Tennessee, 


Letter Writing Made Interesting 

Is letter writing a bore? Do the chil- 
dren reply to your request for a letter, 
“I don’t know what to write about?” If 
so, try this plan. Make letter writing 
and geography pull together, Children 
have very vivid imaginations; they love 
to pretend. Take advantage of this 
fact, For supplementary geography 
books use “Little Folks of Many 
Lands,” “Around the World with the 
Children,” or any of Carpenter’s books 
on “Asia,” “Africa,” ‘“‘North America,” 
etc., that fit your grade. 

When studying China, ship the class 
to China. They are of course little 
Chinese children. Each adopts a suit- 
able name for himself. Sing-Lee or 
Ah-Chee Jones will write to you telling 
of his country, his people and their cus- 
toms, and other valuable and interest- 
ing facts from the geography text. I 


-have received such letters from China, 


Japan, the Philippines, and Switzer- 
land It is very amusing to find how 
quickly a little “Chinaman” will become 
a “Swiss.’—Reta G. Dick, California. 





the children to bring Japanese and 
French pictures, which they gather 
from magazines, newspapers, etc., and 
pin them to these squares. When they 
have looked at these pictures and have 
learned what they represent, let each 
picture be pasted in a series of scrap- 
books to be kept for reference in the 
school library. 

_Encourage the children also to collect 
pictures of noted people—statesmen, 
authors, artists, musicians, inventors; 
noted buildings; and noted features of 
natural scenery. They will uncon- 
sciously gain much valuable informa- 
tion through such collectiéns,—Cora 
GrErow, New York. 


Hide and Seek 

For my first grade the following 
number device proved very helpful. I 
wrote various number combinations on 
cards. While the children covered their 
eyes I hid the cards around the room, 
placing them in rather conspicuous 
places that too much time might not be 
wasted in hunting. As I called a pu- 
pil’s name he found ‘a card, read the 
combination, giving result if possible, 
If correct, he. was allowed to keep the 
card; if wrong, he returned it to my 
desk. When all the cards were found, 
those who held cards were allowed to 
hide them for the others to find. This 
gave the slow pupils a second review, 
but the quicker ones did not lose inter- 
est. The reward came when but two 
children answered incorrectly, On that 
day I covered my eyes and each row of 
pupils in turn hid their cards for me to 
find. This will work equally well in 
word or phonetic review.—Mrs. H. C. 
Ricker, Maine. 


’ 





madge is one of many 
motion picture beauties 
\ who use and endorse In- 
gram’s Milkweed Cream 
for proper care of the 
complexion, 





Are you as interesting to your husband 
as on the day you were married > 


Send us a dime for 
Ingram’s Beauty 
Purse containing 
samples of Ingram's 


JN the lessening of a husband's -—revitalizes—the sl tissues. ‘Hritkweed Cream 
interest—his preference for the Applied ularly, it heals and Jngram’s Rouge, 
society of others—too many women nourishes the skin cells, soothes Ingram’s Velveota 
are paying for their neglect of a away rednessand roughness, ban- Souveraine Face 
duty. Unconscious of its impor- _ishes slight imperfections. Powder, a silk and 


wool powder pad,and 
samples of our other 
leading Toilet-Aids, 


tance, they have failed to retain a 
certain attractiveness and charm, 
radiant, whol skin—how 
important it is to your attractive- 
ness, And so easy to achieve, if 
you begin today to use Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream, 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream does 
more than the ordinary face cream. 
It has an exclusive therapeutic 
property that actually “tones up” 


Ingrams 


Milkweed 


Cream 


Go to your Gregaies teday and 
purchase a jar of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Crea:n in thefifty-cent or the 
one dollar size. Begin at once to 
gain the charm of a fresh, glowing, 
wholesome complexion —it will 
mean so much to you. 


FREDERICK F, INGRAM Co. 
Established 1885 
65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Michigan 
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This simple test shows the way to pret- 
tier teeth—to cleaner, safer teeth. The test 
costs nothing. It will teach you facts 
which everyone should know. 

Make it now. Learn the benefits this 
method can bring you and yours. 


You feel a film 

You can feel on your teeth a viscous 
film. It clin®s to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. 

If not removed, it may do ceaseless 
damage. Most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. Yet the tooth brush, used 
in old ways, leaves much film intact. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 


Millions of people are now using Pep- 
sodent, largely by dental advice. You can 
see the results in every circle—in glisten- 
ing teeth. ‘ 

Pepsodent brings other results which 
modern authorities consider essential. It 
stimulates the salivary flow — Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting agent. It multiplies 
the starch digestant in the saliva, That 
is there to digest the starch deposits which 


Pa 


REG. U.S. 


dentists everywhere. 





SQ 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which brings five desired effects, 
Approved by modern authorities and now advised by leading 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 












10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 702, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
















Only one tube to a family 











See "Your Teeth 


with the dingy film-coats gone 


forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
So very few people, despite the tooth 
brush, escape some film attack. 


Must combat it 


Dental science has now found effective 
film combatants. For daily use they are 
combined in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 

Many careful tests have proved their 
efficiency. Now leading dentists every- 
where are urging their adoption. 

Twice a day, children and adults should 
apply this film combatant. It will bringa 
new conception of what clean teeth mean. 


Millions now employ it 


may otherwise form acid. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva, That is Nature’s 
neutralizer of acids which cause decay. 

These effects mean cleaner, whiter, safer 
teeth. Old methods do not bring them. 
Compare this new method with the old 
and see the results in ten days. Read the 
reasons for them. Then decide for your- 
self what is best. 

Cut out the coupon now. 


PAT. OFF. 


EN 


Act today 
Send this coupon for a 10-day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
“whiten as the film-coats disappear. 
All the results will delight you. 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quire. for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of the magazine. 


_Who is the Poet Laureate of England, when 
did this office originate, and how is it filled ?— 
Subscriber. 


The office of. Poet Laureate is a devel- 
opment of the practice of earlier times 
when minstrels and _ versifiers were 
part of the retinue of the king. 
Charles I created the office with its 
present essentials when he chose Ben 
Jonson as poet of the royal household 
in 1617. The title of poet laureate had 
been given to several earlier poets as 
a compliment and was conferred by 
letters patent on Dryden in 1670. 
Since then the office has remained a 
regular institution, the Poet Laureate 
being a court official appointed by the 
ruler. Robert Bridges, appointed 
1918, holds the office at the present 
time. 

What was the first American play, and by 
whom was it written ?—Texas. 

Thomas Godfrey wrote the first 
American play, “The Prince of Par- 
thia,” published in 1759 but not put on 
the stage until some years later. God- 
frey died in 1763 and did not live to see 
his play acted. 

Tell something of the life and work of the 
painter Duplessis.—Pennsylvania. 

Joseph Sifrede Duplessis, a French 
portrait painter, was born 1725. His 
parents wished him to be a priest, but 
he showed such a decided liking for art 
that his inclination was allowed to dom- 
inate. He was taught to paint by his 
father, also by Frere Imbert, and 
studied for a while in Rome under 
Subleyras. He was received in the 
Academy of Paris in 1774. He lost a 
considerable fortune during the French 
Revolution. Among his most famous 
paintings are portraits of Gluck, 
Franklin, Marmontel, Abbe Bossuet, 
and M. Necker. 

Who are the members of President Harding’s 
Cabinet ?—Subscriber. 

Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of 
State; Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury; Harry M. Daugherty, 
Attorney-General; Will H. Hays, 
Postmaster-General; John W. Weeks, 
Secretary of War; Edwin Denby, 
Navy; Albert B. Fall, Interior; Henry 
C. Wallace, Agriculture; Herbert C. 
Hoover, Commerce; James J. Davis, 
Labor. 

1, For what is Cyrus W. Field noted? 2. Who 
wrote “In Flanders Fields’? 8. What is the 


difference between plurality and majority 7— 
Colorado. 


1. Cyrus W. Field is noted for his 
work in laying the first Atlantic cable, 
being successful after three failures. 
2. “In Flanders Fields” was written 
by Lieut. Col. John McCrae of the 
Canadian Army Medical Corps, who 
died of pneumonia during his service in 
Flanders. 3. A majority of votes is 
more than half the total number cast. 
A plurality is the number of votes by 
which the winning candidate exceeds 
the vote of the next highest candidate, 
there being more than two candidates 
for the office. 

1. What men had the following nicknames: 
a) The Nullifier; (b) The Pacificator; (c) 

ippecanoe; (d) The Sage of Monticello? 2. 
Who said: (a) “I would rather be right than 
President”; (b) “Millions for defense but not 
one cent for tribute’; (c) “I regret that 
I have but one life to lose for my country”? 


38. What is meant by “squatter sovereignty,” 
“internal improvements” ?7—Maine. 


1. (a) John C. Calhoun was called 
The Nullifier because he advocated the 
rights of individual states to nullify the 
acts of Congress. b. Henry Clay was 
called The Pacificator because of his 
various compromise measures which 


kept peace between the states for many |. 


years. (c) William H. Harrison was 
called Tippecanoe by reason of a great 
victory which he obtained over the In- 
dians in Tippecanoe County, Ind. (d) 
Thomas Jefferson. Monticello was his 
home. 2. (a) Henry Clay. (b) 
Charles C. Pinckney was sent as a com- 
missioner to France, during the admin- 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 





ON APPROVAL 
DIRECT TO USER 


ys . 

uve ¢ 
~ 

s /T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


ZcUNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Particularly adapted 
also for school libraries, Made in sections of different 
sizes; combining utility, economy and attractive ap- 
pearance. Fitted with felt-cushioned, dust-proof 
doors. Method of interlocking concealed—no 
unsightly metal bands exposed. Style shown above 
is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non- 
binding, disappearing glass doors. 

pry with and without doors, in different grades and Sites, 

I at very reasonable prices, shown in our catalog, Shi 
direct from factory ON APPROVAL, at a con- 
siderable saving TO YOU. Write for new Catalog No. 24, 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 




















2 POSTAGE PAID 
nas Money Back i 
-0.D. You're not Satistied 
N “Bise 15x9%x5 Brown or Black % 
* HIGH GRADE COWHIDE LEATHER’ 
BOSTON BAG 


Ideal for Books, Paptts, Parcels and Things 


iS HANDSOME —USEFUL—DURABLE—INEXPENSIVE 
S A Necessity for Man, Woman or Youth 




















Whitney, Thompson & Co., Box 3498, Boston, MansZy 
send today for FREE 


F R E copy of America’s lead- 


ing magazine for writer’s of Photoplays, Stories, 


P Songs. Instructive, helpful. 
Writer's Digest, 624 Butler g., Cincinnati 


WhyDont You! 
Writethe. Words 
fora Song? 


EF aceathemnen weil 
have complete soni 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS, 





nd in ri 
such celebrated singers as 
Sembrich, Nordica and de 
Reszke. Among his Breat- 
est son’ successes are, 
“IF I WERE A ROSE” 
of which a miilion copies 
have been sold. 
't let another day 80 
a 
poem tous. Doit # 
The Metropolitan Studios 


Department 270 
9168S. Mich. Ave.,Chicago 
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Excelsior 
Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


For Use in the Upper Grades and 
in High Schools 


HIS series is made up | ly of standard classics 
in general demand inthe schools. They are 
adapted for the upper grades and. High Schools =o 

are carefully.edited by capable teachers of Englis 
Some have. Biographical ‘Introduction, Notes mer 
Outlines for. Study, as noted. The series also con- 
tains a number of titles specially prepared a! 
Beane. and'study. The price is given af 

a covers unless.otherwise noted.. Thon 
Se eri sure to’ mention Excelsior Literature 
Series. a 


Browning’s Poems. _ Selected poems, with notes and 
outlines -12c¢ 


ee oe | 


Ceristmas Carel, A. — Charles Dickens.: Complete 
WITH FROCES. . ccc ce 0:00 0 0 0000.8 s. 0 6.0.00,0.6 078 18¢ 


1 nee eon Miles 6 Standish, The. Longfellow. a 
troduction, notes .....0. Edi ofe'e we rs 


Dylohet | on on rene Hearth, The. Dickens. Complete 
Democrac sal the War. Edited with introduction 
and notes by Samuel H. Dods Seventeen of the 


notable addresses of President Wilson are included, 
together with Lloyd George’s address on * The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance into the War,” and 
Franklin K, Lane’s ‘“‘Why We. Are Fighting Ger- 
many.” ze text for ines in English, History, 
and _ Civics, for Su ~ quae mea apy Reading in 
Grades and Hen Schoo. Heavy paper covers. 
162 PAgeB.rcccccrcvcccscscvcscsosccscces 24c 


Enoch Arden. ‘Tennyson. Biographical sketch, in- 
troduction, notes, outlines and questions 12c 


Evangeline. Lougtaiiow, Lem em ere sketch, a 
troduction and Notes... ..eccccevcevssees 


Familiar Lepends. Inez N. McFee, A book of ‘a 
tales retold for young people........e:.eee- 18¢ 


Great Stone Face, The. Hawthorne. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines .12¢ 


oo Longfellow. Introduction, notes and vo- 
ES TOS TTL TET eee 30c 


baits, of o King. Tennyson. (The Coming of 
Arthur, Gareth and Lynnette Lanocuiok and Elaine, 
The Passing of Arthur, } Edited y Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper. omas C. Blaisdel "Getleviine Editor. 
Biogra) shical sketch, Sseaiatian notes and ques- 
tions for study, critical ts and pr Z 
vocabulary .cesccrecscecs ee ccccescoccce 24c 


Lady of the Lake, The. Scott. Contains map, bio- 
Graphical s prpton. the reign and character of. James 
Tales of a Grandfather,” pronouncing vo- 

cabulary and comprehensive. notes by Barbara A. 
MacLeod, peaches of Engli ish, — chool, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Paper coe bs 48c 


Lincoln-Douglas Debates he. This volume gives 
practically entire the pineal addresses from these 
amous debates. ec, with introduction and 
bre by Edwin Eco Sparks, dg .D., LL.D,, Presi- 
dent Pennsylvania State Colleg This ‘will be a 
valuable book for school use, and for students of 
history. Paper 24c, Cloth 8c 

Literetand of the Bible. Matthias R. Heilig. This is 

scholar. familiar and reverential treatment st 
the Bible purely from the literary view-point. . 
me for Boys and Girls. A study of Longfel- 


eeree 





try for children of the primary grades, 
with Rp inwitions, lamgeege ae outlines, 
written and oral work, selected poems....... 126 


Men Without a Country, The. Edward ‘Everett Hale. 
With Biographical sketch, historical introduction 
and explanatory notes by Horace G. Brown, Teach- 
er of History and ial Science, State Normal 
Worcester, 120 


School, 

Momene 40 arcia, A, and Other Inspirational Stories. 
Edited, win Gi introduction and notes, by Edward A. 
Parker, Ph.B 12c 

Milton’s Mince Poets... Ai aDaato, Il Penseroso, 
Comus, Lycidas. ) by Cyrus Lauron Hooper 
of the urray F, .o tigh School, hicago. 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising aitor: Bio- 
graphics) | sketch, introduction, notes and questions 
0 7 comments and vocabulary........ 18c¢ 

(Selected.). With introduction and 
notes by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B. The se lections. 
eight in number, cover the required reading in most 
schools, including Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and the 
Descent into the Istrom. 176 pages. Paper 
Zo... Cloth... wccccceccccccccccesccoses 8c 

Bilas Marner. Eliot. Bio nae hical sketch, numerous 
be questions for stu on each chapter oriticas 

mments ang bibliograp making it the_mo 
com nel qgiticn pabiss hed ioe class Study. Bdited 
ba » State a College, Athens, 
athe awe c ” Blaisd Supervising Editor. 
238 pages. Paper  30c, “Cloth 48c 

Sketch Book, The. By Washington Irving. With 
introduction and notes by Edward A. see. Ph.B. 
‘Ss ous classic, covering most 

Yin Winther ae gaat ot alae 

216 pega. Paper 30c, Sloth. . > abe 

80 and Rustums Arnold. introduction, eT 
i) BR ree cee ceviosccccce 

en Water pute Inea N. McFee. Description and 
tories, Fourth to sixth grades.....+seseee12C 

Vision of Sir Launfal, The. Lowell. Bi hical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, 0’ es. 126 

Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems with introduc- 
tion, notes and outlines for study 


SHAKESPEARE 


A It. Shekeqpeare. With in mn, 

oe Ney Se rites by Thomas C. Blaisdell, ey 

Bee en eee oe pee ven Ke An Aselstant 
TH 9 

Supt. of P Bebeois. nd techs heny County, Pa. “Paper 240, 


weeeeerreseresraseseeeees eoeees 


wi rbinedall et my notes | and 


sone nag i 


With introduction, 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., 
and clear; 

r school study. aver =: 


Cloth .cccccecees 
tetvedeniiitns >. ses 


tS laisdell, Ph.D., ae 


were boccoeecuseecece 
pqhouge se 


Plate 
§ ction, motes, and a % tions, bY "soma as 4c 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Sales and 


eee eee eee ee eeeees 


eee ee ee 


ee 


Hamlet. S re. 


ea roa 
notes and questions by, P Thomas 


LL.D. _A new eg edition, scholar 


Distributing Office, 
McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA 


Order from Nearest Point 





istration of John Adams. When he de- 
sired to negotiate with the government 
(the “Directory”) he was told that a 
gift of money would have to be made 
first, and if it were not, war might fol- 
low. Pinckney replied: “War be it 
then; millions for defense, sir, but not 
one cent for tribute!” (c) During the 
Revolutionary War the American pa- 
triot Nathan Hale, about to be executed 
by the British as a spy, said, “I only 
regret that I have but one life to lose 
for my country.” 3. A squatter is one 
who settles on og hie without having ac- 
quired title to it. “Squatter sov- 
eignty” is the right claimed by squat- 
ters to make laws for themselves. “In- 
ternal improvement” is any form of im- 
provement within the commonwealth, 
such as the construction of canals, 
roads, public buildings or other edi- 
fices, railroads, etc. 

Give some information regarding the follow- 
ing Indian Chiefs: (1) Geronimo; (2) Red 
Jacket; (8) Sitting Bull.—Nebraska. 

(1) Geronimo was a famous Apache 
medicine man and prophet. Because of 
Apache depredations his tribe was or- 
dered removed from their reservation. 
Geronimo and some followers fled into 
Mexico. Upon their voluntary return, 
they were arrested but soon released. 
On account of hostile activities against 
the whites in 1882 the government 
again ordered the capture of Geroni- 
mo and his band, but they were not 
taken until August 1886, when they 
were captured in Mexico. They were 
sent to Florida as prisoners of war, 
later to Alabama and finally to Fort 
Sill, Okla., where this noted Indian 
died as a war prisoner in 1909 at the 
age of seventy-five. He was allowed 
many privileges in his later years, 
once being permitted to go to Washing- 
ton, D. C. (2) Red Jacket was a Sen- 
eca Indian chief who fought with the 
English during. the Revolutionary War. 
In 1810 he helped the United States 
against Tecumseh. He was noted for 
his eloquence. He died in 1830, being 
about eighty years of age. (3) Sit- 
ting Bull was the most famous of the 
Sioux chiefs, and an unrelenting ene- 
my of the whites. He led the Indians 
in the charge against Custer in 1876, 
killing all the white troops. Sitting 
Bull then escaped to Canada, where he 
remained until 1881. Learning that 
he had been pardoned, he returned to 
the United States, and settled in North 
Dakota. On his advice the Sioux re- 
fused to sell their land in 1888. In 
1890 he was the leader of an attempted 
uprising among the Indians and was 
killed while his friends were trying to 
prevent his arrest. 

What is the central lesson in “The Vision of 
Sir Launfal” ?7—California. 

The central lesson of this poem is 
that we find victory or defeat in our- 
selves rather than in the clamor of the 
throng, and that to be conquerors we 
must first conquer ourselves. 

What is an adverbial clause ?—Kansas. 

An adverbial clause is a clause which 
does the work of an adverb. Such a 
clause usually modifies the predicate, 
but may also modify an adjective or 
adverb. In the sentence, Children ery 
when they are hurt, “when they are 
hurt”? is an adverbial clause modifying 

cry. 


SILENT— SUPPLEMENTARY — SPECIAL 


Superintendents, principals, supervisors 
and teachers of English will find The Youth’s 
Companion of great value in silent reading, 
supplementary reading, and in special work 
in English, as well as in civics, current 
history, etc. It has one special advantage 
over most periodicals proposed for this pur- 
pose—there is not a line in The Companion 
that any parent or teacher wouid hesitate to 
place under the eyes of the young and im- 
pressionable. It offers a wide range of sub- 
jects and agreat store of curious and valuable 
information, and is also a recognized power 
in character-building. A card to the pub- 
lishers will bring their booklet, ‘“The School 
and the Youth’s Companion,”’ together with 
special classroom rates, and suggestions 
for the use of the paper in school work. 


Perry Mason Company, PUBLISHERS 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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LEARN 
DRESS DESIGNING 





Erie, Pa., 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Nov. 9, 1920. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN :— 

Before I go on, I want to say this much, I know from exper- 
ience, that your course is the ideal one for the amateur dress- 
maker, who wants to become a real one. 

I have two children and do my own house work. During my 
spare times, averaging about 3 or 4 hours a day, about 4 days a 
week I have been making dresses for my friends. 

I have sewed a lot for slender women, because I have been sure 
of a fitting but was afraid to attempt anything over a 36. Just 
two weeks after receiving the model patterns, which accompanied 
the first lessons of your course, a stout lady, size 44 bust, insisted 
that I design and make a velour suit dress for her. 

Using these patterns following your system, I made a model 
lining, which fitted as near perfect as I have ever seen anything 
fit, iy I proceeded to cut into the material costing eight dollars a 
yard. 

To make a long story short, when the dress was finished, I had 
spent 25 hours on it, 6 of which was on the embroidery, done in 
two shades. I wanted to discourage her coming back, so I charged 
her twenty-five dollars. She was surprised and said she never 
expected it to be less than $35.00. 

Since taking this course, I have been charging one dollar per 
hour and have all the work I can do for several months. 

Following your instructions, last week, I designed and draped 
a black charmeuse dress, trimmed in jet. Thanks to the instruc- 
tions it was a beautiful thing and a perfect fit. 

Before enrolling with you, during spare times, I made $75.00 in 
four months; since enrolling I have made $85.00 in two months. 

Respectfully yours, 
STUDENT NO. 70885. 











Any woman or girl, 15 or over, can easily learn Dress 
Designing and Making during spare moments at home 


IN 10 WEEKS. 


Just the thing for teachers to take up during vacation. 


Expert Dress Designers earn from 


$50 to $200 a Week 


Hundreds of teachers through this course, now design and 
make their own gowns. They have three dresses for the 
money formerly paid for one. 


MANY START PARLORS 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES / 
Others make considerable money 
during spare times. 

Send coupon immediately for 
free sample lessons. 


Get into a fascinating, inter- 
esting work for vacation. ; 


. hoy | 


COUPON 
Mail to 
7 FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
4 Dept. L603, Rochester, N. Y. 


Kindly send me absolutely free 
and without cost to me, book con- 
taining sample lessons in Dress 
Designing, Dress Making and 
Coat Making as taught in 10 weeks 

YOU MUST ACT  ewrnsia home study during spare 


TODAY. /’ times 
TOMORROW MAY  & Nate. nccccsscssccssssssssssssssnsessesssessssesesusneeee 
BE TOO LATE”! asain’ 


PROC EOE EERE HERE OR RT EE EEE ERE EE EEE EES ES ERE EE EERO EO Eee 
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John Burroughs 

(Continued from page 23) 

C. 8. Pietro, a sculptor, modeled a 
larger-than-life statue of the venerable 
naturalist. It shows him sitting on a 
favorite seat of his, “Boyhood Rock,” a 
great boulder overlooking the valley. 
A pho’ ph of the completed statue 
(a superb bronze in the grounds of the 
Toledo Art Museum) illustrates this 
article. Another cabin at Roxbury, 
“Woodchuck Lodge,” was so named be- 
cause the neighborhood was a favorite 
haunt of these marauding animals. 
John Burroughs traveled widely, in 
the United States and abroad, but no 
















place—whether the geysers of Yellow- _— | 
ae ae - = ne of - Whenever Mental Strain or 
awalian Islands—held the charm for 2 
thr ough him that lay in the quiet hills and pas- Depr ession Is Felt 
tures of eastern New York. Jaunts on it is most refreshing and invigorating 
foot or by train or automobile were to sip a glass of cool water, containing 
the eye ! enjoyed with och gen as John Muir, a teaspoonful of , 
enry Ford an eodore Roosevelt, 
and Thomas A. Edison delighted to vis. Horsford’s 






it him. These men appreciated his r 
lovable character as well as his won- Acid Pp hosphate 
derful knowledge of the works of The ph 
Mother Nature. But, because he was Fe ayy orc gg Me Bagi 
still a boy at heart, he found great agreeable form. Non-alcoholic, free from 
preasate Sn suas nls knowledge with | mew or drugs, and immediately 
oys and girls as well as with grown . 
persons. Sold by Druggists 

Between the ages of thirty and Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I. 
eighty-three, John Burroughs wrote Z-47_ 5-18 
twenty-seven books, besides a great 
many articles for magazines. At the K L E 
jag Si erat pe je os YN 
on his most recent observations in Cal- 
ifornia. Through these. writings this NOW IS THE TE 70. Gur mab OF THESE 

neration an ose which follow wi , ‘ 

nd much more that is beautiful and PE nis Br ey roe a ee 
inseseotins I Fe sac plant ee — — guaranteed to remdve these 
and in the homely tasks of every day : f Oth 
a hos them ee have ami strenath—from your drugsist, gad apply a ite 
chuck Lodge” and “ oyhood Rock,” will - that even ithe worst, freckles = ane & 
become @ shrine for nature lovers. entirely. "Tt is seldom that ‘more than one ounce 
would “have. been. his eighty fourth | © esutiful clear complerionss sn 
birthday). At a service the day be-| as this is sold under guarantee of money. back 
4 at priverhy, 5 ae rales if it fails to remove freckles. 

wi owers brought by the many 
who were his friends. ps , 

poser ped that the prey’ aenevallet Hill uite Hair Root 
could not once more have seen his be-| My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
loved home on the Hudson (he died on Gleine genin. Baer, peinlons, hatmless” , NoScars. Booklet fee ‘ 
a ment while hurrying east from Cal- | D-5.MAHLER,  426-X Mahler Park, — Providence, R. I. 
ifornia ut all of us know that, as 
Henry Ford says, “There will be birds| 77% Mohammedans developed (ie scien 


where John Burroughs is—birds and ‘ 
great trees.” We know, too, that this : 
grand old man finely expressed his at- | a 
Play with Learn while 
a parpese you play 
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Cowboy and Pony Holding Thrown Cow. 


cAre you planning to give your pupils the benefit of 
Visual Education ? 


Investigate the Keystone System 


Stereographs and lantern slides to fit the daily class- 
room needs. 
cA Teachers’ Guide to show how they are used in 
connection with the text book work. 
Show the pupils, instead of trying to explain. 
Further information sent on request. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 


** Originators of Systematized Visual Education *’ 


Dept. N., MEADVILLE, PA. 



































































titude toward life and death in a poem 
which he wrote, the first lines of which 


ge The card game that combines Pleasure 
























Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind nor tide nor and Instruction for young and old alike 
sea: Interesting, instructive and a simple way of 
’ Sad : perfecting one in the art of speaking French 
I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, or Spanish. Especially helpful to the student. 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 75 cents a set i 
Special prices to Gene reve in quantity. 
I stay my haste, I make delays. = so 
For what avails this eager pace? ATKINS & CO: 
I stand amid the eternal ways, $27 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“ what is mine, shall know my 
‘ace. 






(The entire poem will be found on 
Page 58.) 












The Summer Playground 
(Continued from page 20) 
School conducting playgrounds in com- 
petition with the municipal playground 
system—they duplicate overhead, 
ground, apparatus, equipment and ef- 
fort. There is only one group of chil- 
dren to be handled and only one group 
of citizens to pay the taxes. Co-opera- 
tion for the most efficient results in 
citizenship training for the child is not 

only desirable but is imperative. 

The School has the children, the 
School should have the play yards large 
enough and properly equipped to carry 
out a program of Physical Education, 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Write for our Clubbing Plan 
Let us suggest to you how your school children can be neater and 


more attractively dressed for class and gym work. Let us tell you how 
you and your pupils can save considerable money. 


PAUL JONES MIDDIES 


are the original quality middies—fashioned exactly from those worn by the 
midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis. They are 
carefully tailored, with workmanship and color guaranteed. 

this _ Write now for style book and full details for cane ery yaad 


ae lubbing Plan. A new. Save money. Seaaga tes: 
: Also Paul Jones Middy Dresses, Skirts and Bloomers. Nii. Free Bargain Book and 


MORRIS & COMPANY, Inc. tee 3 se" 
Dept. 103. BALTIMORE, MD. Peeciiatt anit Sat as Ws 
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Miessner Piano Company 


228 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








To the Schools of America 
AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


W. Otto Miessner 


The Miessner-Jackson Company has severed relations with the Jackson Piano 
Company, and hereafter will transact business under the name, Miessner Piano Company. 


The Miessner Piano Company is now producing its own new and improved 
“Baby Upright”. This latest School Piano, developed after several years of experience in 
supplying the educational field, is called the MONOGRAM. 


It will be worth your while, before placing your order for School Pianos, to investi- 
gate the many superior advantages of this new instrument. Descriptive literature, prices, and 


terms will be sent upon request. 





Clip And Mail This Coupon Today 


MIESSNER PIANO CoO., 
228 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me the illustrated Monogram catalog, 
complete details of your 10 Day Trial Offer, and Special 
Price to Schools. 


(NI-6-21) 


ee by en ws wcalete huaedcecbsoleie ta.e 


Senoebieo. 25%. OES RID aR aA BR ESS. ec Re de 











As the originator of the little 
piano for schools, I take personal pride 
in announcing the MONOGRAM--- 
the “Baby Upright” Supreme. 

Sincerely yours, 


MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 


WU Ot Wicssnsr. 


President 
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100 Sing 


Double Rooms with Bath 








——————— 
PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


4th Avenue from 32nd to 33rd Streets, New York .. 
Sabway entrance at door 
One of the best known hotels in the metropolis. Convenient to 
shopping, theatres, and in the heart of ! 
Less than 50 cents taxi fare (one or more persons) from either 
railway terminal. Surface cars pass door. 


PRICES FOR ROOMS: 


50 Single Rooms.......................008 
Be TRODGER <0 co.cc esbcanss-cbobes 
250 Double Rooms.......................0+ 
Single Rooms with Bath.................. 


re $2.25 per day. 
rs 


asst $5.00 per day and upward. 
POPULAR PRICE CAFETERIA AND REGULAR RESTAURANT | 


GEORGE C. BROWN, Proprietor 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


e wholesale district. 


upward. 
$4.00 per day and upward. 
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WANTED 


to start and all railway fare pai 


Summer, Work is of a school nature and offers 
our regular sales organization and are paying 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary 


d? 
One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a 


nation-wide organization, will have openings for at least fifty women teachers this Spring and 
} good business training. These positions are in 


$200 to $400 a Month 


Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest 
qualifications who can work longest. Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept. A, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 3. 
OLLIE 





Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 
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telling all about it. Send no money. 


cles. etc. Thousands of dol re- 
wards. (Prizes duplicated ip case of tie. 
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If You Want One of These Automobiles 


June’ 30th I am going to give a new Ford Touring Car and a Ford Roadster 
to two people who are prompt and energetic in following: my instructions. No 
matter who you are you may have. an. opportunity of owni 
splendid cars by answering this ad. today. I will send you fall instructions 


with five or more fai 
an Fg 
Cut Out and Mail Coupon Today 
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.|To the query, 


the name of JAMES, printed : 
blackboard. ‘James is-to’ reply instant- |]! 
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Education to the Front 
(Continued from page 16) 

their vacation in this manner. All 
teachers should devote some part of 
the long vacation to protec as 
well as physical refreshment. Educa- 
tion is moving forward at such a pace 
that when one is busy all day in his 
schoolroom he cannot keep up with it. 
He must use a part of his long vaca- 
tion—the teacher’s vacation is longer 
than that of the members of any oth- 
er profession—in becoming familiar,- 
through reading and study, with the 
newer aims and tendencies in educa- 
tion. Most of the summer sessions of 
universities, colleges, and normal 
schools are now planned with reference 
to the needs of teachers. In many of 
these summer sessions teachers can se- 
cure relaxation as well as professional 
advancement. This makes an ideal way 
for a teacher to spend part of his va- 
cation. Some teachers who attend 
summer session are so ambitious that 
they devote every moment of their time 
and every ounce of their energy to in- 
tellectual work, and they are not phys- 
ically and emotionally refreshed by 
their vacation. This is wrong. It is 

ble to combine professional ad- 
vancement with relaxation and restora- 
tion of physical vigor, and _ teachers 
should regard it as just as much of a 
duty to return to their schools in the 
fall with renewed energy and in buoy- 
ant spirits as to return to the schools 
with enla understanding, of the 
meaning of education and increased 
skill in accomplishing the purposes of 
teaching. 


The Silent Reading Method 
(Continued from page 22) 


YOUR MOTHER?” require the an- 
swer, “My mother is well, thank you.” 
“DID YOU SLEEP 
WELL?” let the response be “Yes, I 
slept well,” in place of merely, ‘‘Yes.” 
hen teaching “SHAKE HANDS 
WITH ME,” let the child, without say- 
ing the words, reach out his hand. 
Teach the child, incidentally, the prop- 
er way to shake hands—which is to 
clasp the hand firmly with the thumb 
in proper position, and look squarely, 
at the person greeted. 
In teaching the phrase “GOOD-BY,” 
let the child say “Good-by, Miss ow 
The same form is to be used in “GOOD 








| MORNING.” 


Take only one phrase per lesson. 
Get the idea well set in the pupils’ 
minds before starting with another. 


SALUTATION GAME: Print the chil- 


.dren’s names quickly on.the board, then 


hold the salutation cards, one by one, 
opposite the name of each child in quick 
succession. re 

For example, take the “HOW ARE 
YOU?” card and hold it up close to 
-/on 


ly, “I am well, thank you.” 


Repeat this with every. pupil,. using | 


each card in turn. Then reverse the 
process. Print the salutation phrases 
quickly on the board. Hold the pupils’ 


names (printed on cards) one by one |, 


naan 
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Happy Hour 
Readers 


BOOK I—For First Half of 
First Year 

BOOK II—For Second Half of 
First Year. 

(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 

Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary 

Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, 


‘A.M., Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock, (Pa.) 
State Normal School. 


Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY 
and BESS BRUCE CLEVELAND. 
in Strong 


paper cores A Cents per Copy 


$1.50 per dozen, $12.50 per hundred 


In Limp Cloth Covers, 24 Cents per Copy 
Above Prices Are Delivery Prepaid 





HESE are the initial books of 

a new series of Primers and 

Readers, prepared upon an 
entirely new plan. The authors, 
both of whom. are experts in teach- 
‘ing Reading, have prepared them 
to meet all the requirements of 
standard courses of study, employ- 
ing method and material of such 
compelling interest that all teach- 
ers of primary pupils will find 
them a desirable and useful addi- 
tion to their equipment. 

f used as a basal text, Books 
One and Two will furnish the nec- 
essary fundamentals for the first 
year’s work. If used as Supple- 
mentary Readers, they offer well 
graded and well adapted material 
to follow any system; and in either 
case, the second book being entirely 
new to the pupil his interest will be 
revived in a way not possible if the 
material were all in one volume. 

These readers are based on the 
Sentence Method, the vocabulary 
and action being adapted from well 
known rhymes and stories relating 
to child life and activities. The 
common idioms of a child’s conver- 
sation, also the easiest initial 
blends are developed, as well as 
common words that a first grade 
pupil should know, with such fre- 
quent repetition as to fix them per- 
manently in the memory. Thus, 
by an accurately devised plan, the 
child is led from individual sen- 
tences through groupings of sen- 
tences to continuous reading. 

The series when complete will 
consist of eight books, two for each 


inclusive, carefully graded, beau- 
tifully illustrated, and embracing 
features of absorbing interest to 
the teacher and pupils. The first 
impression is that.they are beauti- 





opposite -each--salutation:- -The 
indicated is to respond ‘promptly. 

Incidentally, these’ lessons give the 
teacher a valuable opportunity to shape 
the replies of children to everyday ques- 
tions, and to reform slipshod manners 


of ‘speech. - 

It must be kept in mind that the 
phrases. are not to be read orally, ex- 
cept when the child shows by his re- 
sponse that. he has not understood. In 
such a case the teacher may say, “What 
do you think the card said?” 


pr 


There must be one clear goal for 
every educational worker. The teach- 
ing spirit must be cherished, the spirit 


of service to childhood, of faith in the | 


mo ogee J possibilities of boys and 
girls, and a sincere pledg¢ of personal 
consecration to the sacred task given in- 
to the teacher’s hands.—Nevada Educa- 
tional Bulletin. 


Wedding FS 


Write for samp! he 





N, Ott Engraving Co., 1099 Ohestnat St, Philedelphla, Pa. 


A OTE ee en 


ee 


ful; the second that they are in- 
teresting; the third that they will 
easily develop an ability to read 
and a love for reading. 

They are convenient, economical and 
sani in form, bound in paper of great 
8 and durability and printed in 
type suited to the age requirements. 

Nearly every page and lesson in the 
Happy Hour Readers is finely illustrated, 
most of the pictures being in color. This 

wonderfully to the attractiveness of 
the books, and not only holds the child’s 
interest, but helps in the study of the text: 

This plan of small books, each being in- 
tended to cover a half year of the school 
course will commend itself to ers, 
pupils d parents it makes — 


._ grade from the first to the fourth |} 














an because 

: possible ‘to furnish fresh, new books to 
mete frequently at a minimum cost. It 

vill be equally desirable either in free 
‘text’ ‘book schools where, many 
soiled, woe mo unsanitary bor “9 
passed on for further use, or in: schoo 
where the pupil purchases his owh ‘books 

Send a trial order today—See schedale 
of prices printed above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


if 








BRANCH SALES AND DISTRIBUTING OFFICE, 
McCUNE BLDG., Des MoiNEs, IowA 
Order from Nearest Point. — :f 


| DANSVILLE, N. ¥. 
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of Cocoa” | 








is good at any hour of the day 


Booklet of Choice 


Recipes sent free 


| Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Baker’s Cocoa | 
is especially good in theeven- © 
ing a short time before re- | 
Its flavor is delicious, © 
its aroma most attractive, and | 
it is conducive to restful sleep | 
without being in any sense ~ 
of the word, a narcotic. 7 
Absolutely pure and whole- © 









NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Co-operative Living for Teachers 
(Continued from page 18) 


4 ect forward to completion. Already 


plans are being made for adding to the 
number of rooms so that more of the 
teachers can be accommodated. The 
project has been so successful that 
those who have not been able to secure 
rooms this year are hoping to be pro- 
vided for at Glengables next year. 

As to the financial side of this plan 
the superintendent says that the 
rentals carry all the repairs and other 
costs of the building and provide a 
sinking fund for additions. The con- 
tributors do not expect to receive divi- 
dends,: but each one has been given a 
certificate of ownership in the Glen- 
coe Teachers’ Home Association, and in 
case the property were sold, each share- 
holder would be entitled to receive the 
amount of his contribution. 

In addition to the financial. problem, 
another question always presents it- 
self in any plan that brings together a 
number of people in such close associa- 
tion as these clubs and homes do. Is it 
wise for teachers to live together in 
groups and will they be able to “get 
on” with each other? Thus far the re- 
ports from the two enterprises de- 
scribed are favorable in this respect, 
but we must acknowledge that there is 
a real problem here. We teachers have 
so often been accused of being narrow, 
self-centered, and dictatorial, that we 
now have an excellent chance to prove 
that these charges have little founda- 
tion and that we have the qualities of 
good companionship and are as well able 
as anybody to live with others. In the 
schoolroom the teacher needs to culti- 
vate tact, consideration, sympathy, and 
ability to see from another person’s 
viewpoint. Are not these the very 
qualities that make a good housemate? 
It may be of value to us to learn to live 
with other people and to develop our 
characters by making the many adjust- 
ments necessary for a happy and whole- 
some home life. There is the added 
danger of thinking and talking shop to 
the exclusion of all other interests, but 
this will largely depend upon the teach- 
er’s own personality. If she is a wom- 
an who is interested in books and mag- 
azines, takes some part in community 
projects, enjoys outdoor life, and 
knows how to play one or two games 
fairly well, not limiting her friends 
and interests to the school, she will 
avoid this danger and will broaden 
herself by associations outside her own 


| little circle. 





$3.00 Silk 
Stockings 


$1.69 a pair 
3 pairs for $5.00 
Sent Prepaid 


These are high grade, pure 
lustrous silk, full length, fine 
lisle re-inforced sole and toe, 
high spliced heel. Every pair 
guaranteed strictly first 
quality, A 
—Black, white, cordovan, 
gray, navy.—All sizes, 


Get your order in the mail at 
once, Goods will be forward- 
ed in the order received. 
Send remittance, or pay 
postman on delivery. State 
size and color. 


CLEVELAND SILK MILLS COMPANY 
6016 Kinsman Rd,, 


$3.00 value. 


Cleveland, 0. 
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One other point should be empha- 
sized. If teachers are to secure better 
living conditions it must be largely 
through their own efforts in awaken- 
ing public sentiment and calling the 
attention of school: officials to plans al- 
ready being tried. This was true in se- 
curing pensions and better salaries. It 
is very important that teachers should 
inform themselves on all these subjects 
so that they may have _ intelligent 
opinions and be able to put them before 
others clearly. Some form of home or 
club can no doubt be worked out to fit 
the needs of almost any community. 
The country teachers should not be for- 
gotten, for their living problem is often 
far more difficult than that of the city 
teacher. Where the consolidated school 
has been carefully developed as in such 
states as Washington and Oregon, 
many districts have built cottages 
where the two or three teachers of the 
rural school may find a pleasant and 
comfortable home. It is worthy of ev- 
ery teacher’s careful thought to con- 
sider whether she is living in. such a 
way as to promote her health, happi- 
ness, and efficiency, and if not, how 
she may try to better her living con- 
ditions. 


I would encourage culture, but would 
not make it the basis of a system. Cul- 
ture is a natural sequence in the proc- 
ess of education, based upon the prac- 
tical. I want the poor educated in 
practical things, so that they can ac- 

uire and enjoy culture.—Ezxz-Gov. 
Harding of Iowa. 


“Civilization is never static. It is 
always in danger on either side of los+ 
ing its balance.”—Elihu Root. 








AFTER the upper teeth are brushed DOWN— 

and the lower teeth are brushed UP—and all the 

teeth are thoroughly cleansed by a rotary motion— 

brush off the tongue lightly with your Pro-phy-lac-tic 

Tooth Brush and notice how sweet and cool and re- 
freshed the whole mouth feels! 


The twice-a-day Pro-phy-lac-tic habit is one that 
your pupils will be grateful to you for starting as long 
as they live. It means clean, white, healthy teeth— 
strong and useful. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is made in three 
sizes—child’s, youth’s, adult’s. 
Always sold in the yellow box. 


All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always guaranteed. 
If yours isn’t absolutely satisfactory, let us know and 
we will make good. 


Send for interesting FREE booklet about the 
Care of Your Teeth 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 
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Add From $500.00 to $2000.00 to Your Salary 
by Working SATURDAYS and HOLIDAYS . 
Selling School Supplies and Furniture 


UR line is complete and includes everything used in or about a 
O school, except text’ books. Sales are easily made. Eve “school 

must have Crayons, Blackboard Erasers, etc. Most schools are.in 
need of new Blackboards, Maps, Window. Guards,» etc. Many School 
Boards are buying School Heaters, Playground Equipment, etc. ° 

We allow our agents a very liberal commission and do not require them 
to devote their full time to the work. Exclusive territory is assigned. 
Most agents do selling on Saturdays and holidays. Of course, the more 
time devoted, the greater is the amount of commission earned. Many of 
our men who are working during their spare time are averaging from 
$500.00 to $2000.00 in commissions during the year. Why not you? 

If you are interested write to us for further information. Tell us what 
selling experience you have had. (if any) and also state what territory 
you believe you can thoroughly cover. 

This is a great opportunity. WRITE TODAY. 


Caxton School Supply Co., Dept. N, 2344-46 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Il. 

































| Earn $1000 During the Summer Vacation 
Selling Cram’s Atlases 


NEW CENSUS—NEW BOUNDARY EDITIONS 


Will be ready soon, and every home and office should have a copy. Everyone 
has been waiting for the final official revised population figures before buy- 
ing an up-to-date Atlas. Cram’s Atlases have a splendid reputation. Now 
is the time to get the “cream” of the business. If you can’t sell Cram’s At- 











lases this year you can’t sell anything. If you want to earn big money, re- 
gardless of any selling experience you have had—write at once for our 
proposition for summer work, 


The Geo. F, Cram Co., 111 N. Market Street, Chicago 
Atlas Headquarters—Bus. Est. 1867 



































Exchange Your Leisure This Vacation 
For A Profitable Summer Of Travel 


Unusual Advantages with Agreeable Associates 


Women teachers wanted to travel during the summer vacation. Salary tc 
start, With all railroad fare paid. Interesting work along school lines offering 
splendid chance to travel; business training and good income assured. Those 
who can start earliest and work longest given preference. Pleasant sum- 
mer territory open. Over 100 teachers last summer averaged $500.00 each 
for their summer vacation. Give full particulars concerning age, education 
and time you can start work, in the first letter. This may lead to a 
permanent and successful business career for you. Address, 


W. L. McGowen, Box 4, 109 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








































MAKE $500 THIS VACATION 


Last summer syveral hundred teachers were engaged in explaining the latest adaptation of ‘‘Visual- 
ized Knewledge” to schools and school patrons, All found the» werk, more interesting, more educative, 
more broadening, more remunerative than teaching, as well as a bigger. service to. thee’ fellow-man. 

This summer a larger number will be selected to.do the work. In each case a good salary will be paid 
—_ liberal bonuses in addition. Some -will earn $20: per day, some $15, some $10, none wili be paid 
less than the stipula' salary which is considerably larger than.the average teacher’s salary. Allowance 
for railroad fare will be made and a chance will be given for a permanent connection. 

This is a real and unusual opportunity, and if you desire to be considered = same, put in your appli- 
cation toys 2 Preference given to those who apply fifst and can work fonges' 

Write now for an application blank. Address only the nearest office. 


THE NATIONAL HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


New York Chicago City 


Kansas . > Cincinnati 
17 E. 42nd Street 20 E. Jackson 6iL Railway Exchange Bidg 102 Lincoln Inn Court Bldg. 
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$40 to “$75 a WEEK 


Institute.” 


| come, 


Dept. N.1. _ 


TEACHERS 
$5 TO $10 A DAY SURE 


and more if you want it working for us this 
Summer introducing a new article that re- 
moves grass, fruit, iron rust, medicine, mildew 
stains, etc. Cleans Straw and Panama Hats. 
Bleaches clothes. Also other household neces- 
sities that save consumer four fifths. BIG 
OPPORTUNITY. Write today for complete 
details and FREE demonstrating outfit. 


Arthur N. Christy @ Co. 
DEPT. N., NEWARK, NEW YORK 


During Your Vacation 


Make your summer vacation profitable by in- 
troducing a high class household necessity in 
| your community. A new product with no com- 
| petition, endorsed by the “Good Housekeeping 


This is a real opportunity to earn a good in- 
The work is pleasant and interesting. 
Send at once for particulars, 


BURNALL BAG CO. 
Goshen, Indiana 



































Teachers Wanted-for Spare Time 


Men and Women make money selling our 
superior line, Face Powder, Cold Creams, 
Perfumes, Extracts, Pie Fillers, Family Rem- 
edies, Soaps, Spices, etc. Write for particulars, 
WESTERN LABORATORIES, 
1905-06 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
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TEACHERS ! We Can Offer You An Ideal Po- 
orders for Better Grade Waterproof Aprons and Sanitary 
satisfy your customer $5_to 915 


cis Penh AY ‘Avenue, ** Sieteburg, Pa ‘Dept: 46. Siem 


sitiom during your vacation taking 





“Old Chip-on-his-shoulder” 
(Continued from page 27) 
swelled with rage and every feather in 
his royal crest bristled in defiance. 
How dared this strange monster fly 
over the kingdom that he claimed as 
his own! 

He flew at the intruder, preparing to 
strike it from above. As he got closer 
to it he saw that it was a hundred 
times bigger than he had ever dreamed 
a bird could be, and it puffed alarm- 
ingly. Most uncanny of all, it had a 
man riding on its back! For a mo- 


ment Kenneth hesitated, bewildered, 


then his anger got the better of him. 
Down he swooped upon it, aiming a 
terrific blow with his bill at its black 


head. But instead of burying itself in. 


a mass of feathers, his beak struck 
something as hard as iron, which rang 
sharply under his assault and offered 
no foothold for his claws. Kenneth 
staggered. Next instant the strange 
bird’s head seemed to bound upward, 
sent hi him a frightful whack, which 
sent him whirling senseless "to the 


When he finally came to himself he 
was lying in the orchard grass, feeling 
sick and sore all over his body. He 
heard voices just above him and, open- 
ing his eyes, saw two children peering 
around in the tall weeds near by. 

“Oh, Grandpa,” called the little boy, 
“the airplane sailed right over your 
orchard! And it ran into a little bird 
and knocked him head over heels! Nan 
and I saw him fall. but we can’t find 
him now.” 

Kenneth lay very still until they had 
moved away, then he crawled cautious- 
ly under the nearest bush to get his 
bearings. Flapping his wings and find- 
ing them all right, he pulled himself to- 
gether and rose into the air, flying 
slowly home to his old apple tree. Here 
his mate received him with cries of 
wonder and pity and helped him nurse 
his broken bill, while he unfolded the 
fearful tale of the giant hawk with the 
iron head and the terrible puffing 
breath and the man riding on its back. 
It was the first time Kenneth King- 
bird had ever met defeat, and the shock 
was almost as hard on him as the blow 
his body had received. 

Out on a wire of the orchard fence 
swung mischievous little Buster Cat- 
bird, who had seen the accident and 
was telling all the other birds in the 
orchard about it in greatest glee. 

“Didn’t I say it would happen?” he 
chirped. “Old Chip-on-his-shoulder 
got the chip knocked off and now he 
can’t find it!” 

And he laughed so hard he almost 
fell off the fence! 


Closing Day Program 
(Continued from page 35) 


Judge—What have you to say for 
yourself, prisoner? 

Driver—I am very sorry, your honor. 

Judge—I hope so. We cannot afford 
to see horses overloaded and beaten in 
our streets. You are fined twenty-five 
dollars, sir. Here, officer, take part of 
this and see that the horse has a new 
bag of oats and a bran mash. In this 
land of liberty, even the horses are pro- 

you are ever arrested again, 

sir, I'll see that your fine is double. 
Any other cases, officer? 

Officer—No, your honor. 

Judge—The court is dismissed! 


VERSES: “VACATION TIME” 


BY RUTH BANTA (FIVE-A) 


Vacation time has come; 

The bees in meadows hum; 
Everything is bright and cheery; 
Nothing in the world seems dreary; 


Teachers Wanted For Vacation Work 


Must be ie, eubeinwond interested in home educa- 
tional State experience in teaching and 

salary expected. Address P. 0, BOX 658, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
eeeeemeeciniah herein 


peter Seetnestertnd 
Booklet for stamp 
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Sells itself. wy ‘or sample particulars. 
samples. SPECIALTY CO., DULUTH, MINN. 
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is pretty fair pay for a beginner. Yoy 
can earn this much and more. We 
want you for part time. until your 
school is out; full time after that, 
Openings in Tennessee, Virginia, Ala- 
bama, Texas, South Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, ‘West Virginia, 
Louisiana, Ohio, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Indiana. Our 


Teachers Ideal Disability Policy 


pays for disability from. injury or ill- 
ness, covers quarantine, is up to the 
minute, pays for first day and every 
day. Write us for information about 
the policy. Ask.us for agent’s contract, 


Teachers Casualty Department 


Provident Life & AccidentInsurance Co, 
Birmingham, Ala., U.S. A. 


500 Agents Wanted at Once 
for Mitchell’s Magic Marvel 


WASHING COMPOUND. 
300% Profit. Enormous Repeater 


Washes clothes spotlessly clean in ten to fifteen 
minutes. One hundred other uses in every home, 
Astounds and delights every woman. Nothing else 
like it. Nature’s mightiest cleanser. Contains no 
lye, lime, acid or wax. 8 LES FUR- 
NISHED to. boost sales. We positively guarantee 
the sale of every package. Exclusive territory. OWN 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS. Yi 





ou cannot fail to make 
big money. Baker, Ohio, made $500 last month, 
Send for free sample and proof. Hurry, hustle, 
grab this chance, 


L. MITCHELL & CO. 
Desk 331, 1308-1314 E. 6ist, Chicago 


Get This Book 


y fa: It will yh show you how you! 
can make $25 to $50 week, in part 

or all time, ee Clows’ ‘Famous 
f Philadelphia Hosiery direct to wear- 
ers from our mills. P. t, digni- 
fied work. Goods that wear. Prices 
j/ that win. Permanentincome. Write 


e G. Clows Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
























AGENT BUILD BIG BUSINESS 

: 350 % PROFIT : 
Biggest Moneymaker in America. Klean-Rite Magic Washing 
Wonder. Washes clothes without rubbing. Guaranteed non- 
injurious. Sells for 25e. You can make 19c. Free Samples 
furnished to boost sales. We positively:guarantee the sale of 
every package. You take no risk. Exclusive. territory, 
Mrs. Kaiser, Wis., sold over 8,000 packages. Felton, N, 
Car., writes: Rush 7,500 packages. Write quickly for free 
sample and proof. 


BESTEVER PRODUCTS CO.,”1941-BN, Irving Park Bivd.,” Chicago 


Vacation Work 


Energetic, enthusiastic teachers can earn 
$300.CO to $1,500.00 during summer vacation, 
securing memberships for us. We want repre- 
sentatives and members in every state, 

THE AMERICAN TEACHERS GUILD 
Desk A. Greenville, Ohio. 

















Add To Your Salary 


By acting as our agent at summer school, teach- 
ers institute, or in your home city or county. 
Part time devoted to this work will pay well. 
Exclusive territory. Write today for particulars, 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE, 
423 West 120th St., New York City 














TE ACHERS: | e ae — BIG INCOME. THIS 
Take orders for 
over a hundred guaran’ poy that everyone uses. 
The very name, “‘Iodine’’ rod Be teselt these days. A little 
demonstration with Gloss Oil Veneer, the Wonder Polish, 
and the order is taken.. Secure new agents as you 
orders. Big commissions on your own and your agents’ 
work. Write at once for full particulars. 
ATTICA, N. Y. 


DUO CO., Dept. T50, 


WOMEN MAKE MONEY 
$5.00 a day easily earned in spare time intro- 

ducing Priscilla Fabrics, Hosiery, Underwear, 
a You risk nothing. Write for free plan. 
Fitzcharles Dry Goods Co., Dept. T, Trenton, 4. J, 














monthiy | TEACHERS, EARN $1000.00 DURING SPARE VACATION HOURS 


Me pga ee ty near oa 
Robert Stokey, 2206 Elm Street, Dallas, Texas 


Vv: . 
:| AT ONCE — Qi viata travel, dame 
$40.00 to $75.00 per wee 





=. Riswieeeue Se iia at once. D, Omaha, Neb. 
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‘How! 
Did It’ 





A Book of Real Helpfulness 


to Teachers 


per 
Copy 








ERE is a book that will delight and 
interest you from the very moment 
that you open it. Even a casual 

examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its small 
price, for it is literally packed from 
cover tocover with helpful ideas, plans and sug- 
gestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 
hundreds of teachers. It is a thoroughly practical 
and usable book that will be a constant help and 
inspiration to you in your daily work, 

For twenty years 
teachers of city, vil- 
lage and rural schools 
have sent to Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans clever devices 





How many times have 
you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher, 
been confronted with a 
situation that you did not 


know just how tohandle, | to promote school- 
or how many times have | roomefficiency,which 
hed that you | they themselveshave 


evolved out of the 
exigency ‘of the mo- 
ment. These have 
been published in the 
journal every month 
under the head 
““Teachers’Help-One- 
Another Club,”” and 
the department has 
become one of the 
most popular in the 


you 

might be shown the easi- 
est, quickest and most 
effective way of doing 
some particular thing? 


Have you not felt on 
such occasions that you 
would like to talk with 
other teachers in 
to these little problems 
and —a and find 
out iow they succeeded 4 

magazine, 
in overcoming them? “How I Did It,” 


Our real object in the | contains the most 
publication of “How helpful of all the 
Did It” is to make it pos- | material that has ap- 
sible for you to do this. peared in this depart- 
ment. 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of school work, Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher's 
own language) how she did some particular thing 
ina way which proved highly satisfactory in her 
schoo} and which she submitted for publication 
in the “Help-One-Another Club” of ormal 
Instructor- Primary Plans in order that other 
teachers might re- 
ceive the benefit 














The contents of “‘How I 


of her experience. DidIt”’ are arranged under 

Teachers willfind | various subdivisions which 
in “How I Did It” | are given below, together 
a greater wealth of with thenumber of topics 


material than ever | treated in each. ait oil 
TOPICS TREATED 

School Management... 60 
ithmeti 39 


before was con- 
tained in a volume 
of its sizeand price. 
The helps and de- 
vicesin “Spelling” 
alone — forty-eight 

m— are well 
worth the price of 
the book. 

“How I Did It” 
contains 820 pages 
printed in clear, 
readable type on a 
good gradeofpaper. 
Itis bound in limp 
cloth covers and is. 
as wel] made in 
every respect as 
books sold at much 
higher prices. 

“How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 
when we say “guaranteed” we mean thatif you are 
not entirely satisfied with itafter you receiveit, you 
may return it and we willsend your money back at 
once, Can any guarantee be broader or fairer? 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 


“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) §2.50. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 




















_ McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA 


The birds now chirp as they merrily 
swing, : 

And the whole world seems to ring! 

This is the time when the children are 


Playing their games and are never sad; 
he trees look so clean, 

The landscape so green, 
Dressed in a motley suit of plaid. 


Now it’s the nicest time of the year; 

Vacation time is once more near; 

We'll greet the day with right. good 
cheer; 

Hurrah, hurrah, vacation’s here! 


VERSES: “Our STATE” 
COMPOSED BY A FOUR-A CLASS 


New Jersey’s hills we all do love, 

Each brook and river, pond and lake; 
And all the birds that fly above, 

In skies that joy and beauty make. 


We love it for its fields and trees, 
And wild flowers waving in the air 

That stirs the blossoms and the bees 
To life and action everywhere. 


In summer when the days are warm 
And we are feeling gay, 

Then to the shore resorts we swarm 
To have a jolly play. 


For plums so blue and cherries too 
We seek the country place, 

And greet the farmer kind and true, 
And smiles light up his face. 


So here we find from north to south 
Some joy to make us glad, 

A host of happy friends of youth 
Who plan for girl and lad. 





Robinson Crusoe and His 
Adventures 
(Continued from page 30) 


servant. Crusoe called his servant 
“Friday” because the rescue took place 
on Friday. After a time Crusoe suc- 
ceeded in teaching Friday a little Eng- 
lish, Friday called Crusoe “Master,” 
and answered “Yes” and “No” to ques- 
tions. The two lived together for sev- 
eral more years on the island. Al- 
ways Crusoe was on the watch for a 
rescuing vessel, and one day to his joy 
it arrived. 

Friday saw it first and he ran in 
great excitement to his master crying 
aloud, “Master! They come! They 
come!” peinting at the same time to the 
sea. Crusoe hastened to the beach and 
gazed seaward. Yes! at last there was 
a great vessel slowly making for the 
shore! Crusoe was so excited he could 
hardly contain himself. He danced for 
joy and clapped his hands. When the 
vessel, which was an English sailing 
ship, was moored, the captain and crew 
landed and Crusoe told them his 
strange story. They were intensely in- 
terested, and of course they took him 
and his faithful Friday on board when 
they left the island. 

Crusoe took a number of things with 
him as mementoes of his island life. 
Among these were his umbrella, his 
goatskin cap and his parrot. After 
some time the ship arrived in England. 
Crusoe was back in civilization once 
more.. The news of his story spread 
rapidly, and soon everyone was talking 
of his wonderful adventures, and to 
this day boys, and girls too, love to 
read of them. 


Twelve Things to Remembye 


The Value of Time. 
The Success of Perseverance, 
The Pleasure of Working. j 
The Dignity of Simplicity, 
The Worth of Character. 
The Power of Kindness, 
The Influence of Example, 
The Obligation of Duty. \ 
The Wisdom of Economy. 
The Virtue of Patience, . 
The Improvement of Talent. 
The Joy of Originating. 

Marshall Field. 


1B este TO $10 A DAY (33 coolly, suced sige, tees 











Order from Nearest Point. 
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Hudson River 
by Daylight 


"TOWERING green mountains— 
rolling foothills blending with the 
| purple distance—and the grim walls 
My of the wonderful rock-ribbed Pali- 
fy sades—pictures of gripping interest 
mw that you will never forget. A trip 
M| rendered doubly enjoyable by the 
| comforts of the 


¥| PALATIAL DAY LINE STEAMERS 


¥| “‘Washington Irving’ ‘Robert Fulton” 
Y| ‘Hendrick Hudson” “*Albany” 
and (Newest Flyer of the Fleet) 
“DeWitt Clinton’’ 


| 
Ml Season to October 23 
| 















Daily including Sundays 
The ideal connecting link for points north. 
All through rail tickets between New York 
and Albany accepted. The wonders of this 
150-mile sail, also delightful One-Day Out- 
ings, described in our literature, sent on 
receipt of 4 cents. 


uv Hudson River Day Line 


Debrosses Street Pier, New York 

















WHY = not ass Spring, Summer and Fall 
z butterflies,insects? Ibuy Bis 
hundreds on Meds for collections. Some worth 
$1 to $7 each. outdoor work with my ¥ 
instructions, pictures, price list. Get posted 
now, Send 10c (NOT STAMPS) for mv Illus- 
trated Prospectus. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in 
Insects, Dept. 121 Park. 


e Photo 
Ave., Roanoke, Va, 














Eerie 





Cruise on4 oe, 


MealssBerth 


Included 





htful Vacation Trips of Over 2000 Miles of Beautiful Scenery, 
Line, Islands, Rivers and <b a the Big, New Cruising Ships 


“North American” & “South American” 


Cruises Weekly from Chicago, Duluth, Buffalo (Niagara Falls), Detroit and 
Cleveland, via Mackinac Isl., Georgian Bay (30,000) Islands and Return 


Stops of several hours made at all principal pois points of interest—ample time to see the sights, The 
New Ships “North American” South American" — Passenger Service Exclusively— 
are equipped to give a service emit the best Atlantic Liners. These magnificent steamships 
have many innovations for travel, conten and a? P rn trdme an orchestra, children’s 
open air playgrounds and deck yom All these are er chairs and steamer rugs 
available, Dining Service Moet Equal to that of the Best otels. 


12 Days’ Cruise, $125.—3,600 Mile Trip 
Call or write for pamphlet and full information about 


The Lake Trips That Have No Equal 


wn Szicage, Duluth & Georgian Bay, Transit Co. 


E: Brown, Gen’! Agt, 16 E. Eagle St., Buffalo, N. Y. 













































































































































Boston, 294 Washington St. 

Buffalo, 1019 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. : 

Chicago, *64 West Adams St. 

Cincinnati, 406 Traction Bldg. 

Detroit, 527 Majestic Bldg. 

Kansas City, 710 Railway 
Exchange Bldg. 









Canadian TRUNK 


wAyt 


National ey 





{WADA Calls You! 


Vacation Land of Ideal Summer Climate 


Hay fever is unknown in this clear, pine-and-balsam scented 
air. Unlimited territory to choose from—cloud tipped mountains 
and rugged foothills inviting exploration; wide valleys of woods 
and streams and wild flowers; turquoise lakes with sandy beaches; 
the restful relaxation of camp life or the luxury of the finest hotels. 


In Canada, your Ideal Vacation is realized; Algonquin Park— 
Muskoka Lakes—Great Lakes Cruise—Georgian Bay—Lake of 
Bays—Kawartha Lakes—Timagami—Nipigon—Quetico—Minaki 
—Lower St. Lawrence and Maritime Provinces. Fishing, boating, 
bathing, golf. A summer playground in the great out-of-doors. 


Jasper Park, Alberta, and Mount Robson Park, British Colum- 
bia, embrace the scenic mountain wonders of the Dominion. 


For full information write 


Canadian National or Grand Trunk Railways 
Ask for Booklet H, mentioning districts that interest you. 





Minneapolis, 518 S d. Avenue 
South 
New York, 1270. Broadway 
Pittsburgh,” “505- ‘Park-Bldg. =apetepanansae 
St. Louis, : 305 Mere ts LacledeBldg 
St.:Paul,-cor. 4th-and :Jaekson. Sts. ' 
San Francisco, :689' Market’ St. 
Seattle,/902-Second-Ave. ° 


F sition Hunting and aaron 


Real fishing and hunting in virgin streams and unspoiled big game country 
in NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, QUEBEC, ONTARIO, ALBERTA 
and BRITISH COLUMBIA. For full information write G. T. Bell, Passenger 
Traffic Manager,.Grand Trunk Railway System, Montreal, or H. H. Melanson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Canadian National Railways, Toronto. 
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NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
= ™ Imake myself hear after beinndoat for 25 years 














you hear. ] di d 
Geo. P. Way, Artificial Pat. ee Ly 
Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 











How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 
Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Fuli Particulars 


WM. DAVIS, M, D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 

















Directly Facing Historic 
WASHINGTON SQUARE 


HOTEL HOLLEY 
























NEW YORK 
An up-to-date hotel situated in the re- 


fined environment of old New York. 


| accessible to financial district and 
docks. Convenient to the thea- 


ae = shopping districts. 


RATES 


Room with bath - shee Sy eee Sadeled) 
Room with bath - $8. perday “ 


(2 persons) 














Conventional Clover Designs 
By Winifred Unruh Selby 
(See pages 24 and 25) 

These designs have been made large 
enough for class use. The convention- 
al designs are appropriate for booklet 
covers, programmes and closing-day in- 
vitations. 

The motifs were made by studying 
the forms in the realistic doawine of 
the clover.. To apply these forms to 
booklet covers have the pupils take ob- 
long, square or round pieces of cutting 
paper, as they need; fold the papers in 
two and cut a stencil design on-the-fold. 
All the designs were made in that way, 
except No. 4 and No. 7, which were cut 
without folding the paper. After a 
good design is cut, the stencil or the 
parts which fall out may be used. Use 
the stencil by tracing the forms lightly 
on the book cover. Then color with 
crayons or paints. Small _ brushes 
should be used in painting. Color the 
leaves and stems green and the flower 
red-violet. A black box may be used 
for No. 3. No. 6 and No. 8 would look 
well -with black paper circles, having 
the green leaves and the red-violet or 
white clover pasted on the black. No.8 
may have a red-violet bowl. The grass 
plot in No. 7 should be green. No. 4 
and No. 5 would make pleasing repeat 
borders. In the lower grades the in- 
vitation may take the form of a book- 
let with the writing on the inside and 
only the design on the outside. 

Pupils should be encouraged to make 
realistic drawings of flowers and from 
these form their own designs. This is 
teaching the pupil to think, and makes 
the drawing lesson really worth while. 


By Some of Us, for All of Us 
(Continued from page 43) 


o’clock that morning. Soon she saw 
the two girls coming. They told the 
whole story. Fantine was even more 
broken up than Mae. She said she had 
been shoplifting from the local store 
during the time she had been taking 
things from school, and had not realized 
stealing was so wrong. 

Miss Senga taught in the same school 
for six years. Mae moved away short- 
ly after the trouble, and her teacher 
lost track of her; but Fantine to this 
day will not keep even a pin she picks 
up! 


A Train of Circumstances 
(Continued from page 35) 


VII 


AvucustT 16TH. 
CLARE DEAR: 

If anticipation is better than realiza- 
tion, then haven’t we spent a delightful 
summer? What do you say we put it 
off till next year? You see I loaned my 
money to a brother in distress, and be- 
sides I want to go back to District 63 
about a week early in order to start 
everything off exceptionally well. Over 
and besides these two reasons I am sub- 
stituting here in the bank a few days 
for a friend of mine who had a chance 
to take a aig | trip but had used up 
her vacation. It is-a very interesting 
place,—though don’t think for a minute 
that I am acting as the president or even 
as the cashier! Oh, no, they have me 
back at the adding machine. I mention 
this because you might go to the other 
extreme and think I was acting as jan- 
itress; and while I am right with the 
old Roman who said it was the man 
made the job and not the job the man, 
still it might hurt my friends’ feelings 
to think a school-teacher should come 
to such a pass. 

Watching the people who come into 
the bank makes you realize how very 
important money is to one’s carriage. 
Those who have a few hundred dollars 
on en and come to get a little of 
it walk in with a buoyant, elastic tread 
that athe i their prosperity to the 
world. The men who come to borrow 
or to inquire about their balance walk 
just as straight and firm as our first 
friend, but don’t have that self- 
satisfied air. No wonder we are striv- 
ing for the “bones,” as the boys call 
them. ey purchase so much these 





days: ooslnane in summer, heat f in win- 
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Graded Language 
and Composition 


A New 
and . 
Inexpensive 
Series of 
Text Books 


For Each 
Grade 
from the 
First 
to the 

Eighth . 


Books I and II combined in one volume— 
For Teachers’ Use in First and Second 
Grades, 25 cents per copy in strong 
paper covers; 32 cents per copy in 
limp cloth covers. 





INSTRUCTOR EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Graded Language] 
and Composition 


HAMMOND 








Ol «swims 10 



































Book I1I—For Third Grade | ,in_stone. 
Book IV—For Fourth Crade } 15 Cents 
Book V —For Fifth Grade per copy 
Book VI—For Sixth Grade $1.50 
per dozen 


Book Vii—For Seventh Grade 
Book VilI—For Eighth Grade} ,242-50, , 


Books Ml neo: 24 cents per copy.” 
(Above Prices are Delivery Prepaid) 


The series of Graded Language and Com- 
position is now complete, including -the vol- 
ume for teachers’ use combining the work in 
the First and Second Grades. The combined 
volume contains games and plays for Lan- 
guage training, dramatization, stories for . 
telling arid reproduction, and other valuable 
material for Language teaching’-in- these 
grades. The suggestions and.the. material 
are the result of the schoolroom experience 
of practical teachers and can be easily 
understood and successfully .applied. 

The books comprising the Graded Language 
and Composition series have met with in- 
stant favor wherever they have been used. 
They appeal especially to the pupils because 
they are small and convenient to handle and 
because they present the subject of Language 
in an attractive and interesting manner. 

The entire series has been prepared by 
capable and experienced teachers: and is 
based upon the latest and best pedagogical 
methods. 

“Graded Language and Composition,” with 
its abundance of interesting and helpful ma- 
terial presents to the teacher and pupil a 
well arranged course in practical, every-day 
Language work and points the natural way 
to correct oral and written communication 


Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3.. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Composition. 

4. Story Method in teaching the “Helping 
Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Standard poems and prose selections 
with suggestions for teaching and study. 

8. Convenient Topical arrangement. 

9. Good Manners in Home, School. and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition.Work. 

10. Fundamentals of English clearly and 
simply presented. 

11. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

12. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 


Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising, the “Grad- 
ed Language and Composition” Series is 
equally as advantageous either in free text- 
book rin ls where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of.-books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 

















Send a trial order today. For prices see 
schedule printed above. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


. Branch Office, 
McCune Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 

















Order from Nearest Point. 
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you wish. 
Write me now — today —don’t 
forget it... ---.... shame aie 


June 1921 








While on the Vacation “Trail” enjoy real 
Indian Foot Comfort by wearing_a pair of 
Onondaga Brand Moccasins, Madeof Genuine 
Leather, strong and durable, laced to fit the 
foot, artistically decorated with beautiful Indian 
Beaded designs. 


SUMMER PRICE REDUCTIONS 
COLORS—Tan, Chocolate and Gray 


Order same size as shoe worn. 





Lined 25c extra for Men and Women; smaller sizes 15c extra. 


Packed individually and delivered to your door by 
Insured Parcel Post. 


ONONDAGA MOCCASIN COMPANY 
51 Main Street, CAMDEN, New York 














DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
‘Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 


Shade Co. 
SPICEILAND, INDIANA 



















Little oN Phones Sor the Fars eure 
“Lit no 
medicine but effectivel lace what is or 
ipiectivein thenatural card ns, ‘They are simple 
the wearer qusily fits into the ears 
‘eand comfortable. 
book on DEAF- 
testimonials. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO. ed 
145 Inter-Southern Bldg. ‘LOUISVILLE, KY. 


$4 or $5 witty 
A Standard, Guaranteed 


TYPEWRITER 


With Every Modern Writing 
Write Today For Mustrated 
Circular Explaining Try-Before-You-Buy Plan 
SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 
Smith)382—218 No, Wells St.,Chicago, tll, 
















(Harry A. 





$13.95 Goodyear Raincoat Free 


Goodyear Mfg. Co., 1356-R Goodyear Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., is making an offer to send a 
handsome raincoat free to one person in each local- 
ity who will show and recommend it to friends. 
If you want one, write today. 


Be Well an 


Ro ae 
Improve Your 
Figare 

E what Natureintend- 
ed you to be—a normal, 
healthy, energetic and attract- 
ive woman, 
If you are not perfectly well, 
get at the cause. 





Strong 





a your con- 
fidence and tell you what you need. 
Then you can engage my services 





Dept. 3¢, Gotham Nat’l Bank Bldg., 1819 Broadway, NewYork 


‘ 


ter, beauty in clothes, speed in cars, 
food fit for gods, shelter worthy of a 
prince,—yet my most priceless posses- 
sions, my best friends, were not bought 
with money. This dealing in coins and 
figures isn’t the life to live contentedly 
or helpfully. Give me twenty dirty, 
squirming, mischievous, growing, fight- 
ing, living, loving urchins to contend 
with instead of dead, cold, lifeless 
figures to pore over. Well, good-by for 
now. I’ll be going back to my twenty 
in a short time. I’ll meet you in Lew- 
iston as we planned and there we can 
discuss more fully the ways of the 
world.—SvuE. 


VII 


AvuGust 21st. 
My Own CLARIBEL: 

Did you receive my last letter and 
conclude that I was going back to No. 
63 to teach? I am writing to tell you 
why I am not going and to see if that 
school you spoke of last spring is still 
minus a teacher. You knew I had a 
dyed-in-the-wool, bona-fide contract. 
Last night a letter came from the clerk. 
It seems that his wife’s sister, who 
lives in Georgia, needs to come West 
for her health and wants to teach for 
a living, and “if she could come and 
live with her sister it would be fine 
for both. And,” adds this tactful 
clerk, “you are so well known and ef- 
ficient that you will have no trouble in 
securing a school, and it might be rath- 
er difficult for Dinah, who is rather 
delicate, to get one.” Then he sug- 
gested I resign without mentioning 
Dinah and he’d bring it before the 
board. He said he sure hated to ask 
me to do this but he knew it wouldn’t 
make any difference to me where I 
taught and his wife was set on Dinah’s 
having the school. I went to the office 
in a pet and wired: “Unforeseen 
events make resignation imperative. 
For more definite information ask the 
clerk.” 

Won’t they quiz the clerk! It’ll keep 
him busy trying to make it clear that 
I was entirely to blame. Alas for my 
lively bunch! I must hunt me up an- 
other bunch at once or I may have to 
go to the poorhouse this fall after all. 
Please do not attempt to console me, 
because it’s all in the game.—SvuE. 


IX 


AUGUST 23RD. 
DEAR, DEAREST CLARE: 

This letter is just fairly falling over 
itself to catch that last grumpy one I 
sent you. My dear, the most wonderful 
thing has happened to your staid and 
solemn old friend of a schoolma’am. I 
am perfectly transported with delight. 
My heart is in the clouds, my feet sel- 
dom touch the ground. My grin looks 
almost idiotic, it is so continual. Of 
course you have guessed that it is a 
school—because what else would give 
me such joy? Surely not the job of 
washing for the White House or being 
elected Senator to Congress, because 
both are out of my sphere. 

The Grays are going to Alaska and 

they had to take another teacher. I’m 
the teacher. We are to start right now 
so we can have a little vacation and 
get settled. The town is right on the 
coast, four instructors in the school, 
high board bills, good wages, and I 
wish you were going along. 
Who would have thought, when we 
were planning last spring, that our 
summer would end like this? I tell you, 
it pays to be a teacher. Will write 
you as soon as I get settled. You must 
plan to come up in the spring.—Svusg. 





It was Froebel who said, “Come, let 
us live with our children,” and this 
means that we have a share in their 
life. But, we can not do so unless we 
know what their life is. Nor can we 
ever teach them effectively and worthily 
unless we enter into their life. There 
is no such thing as long-distance teach- 
ing. We must diagnose the case before 


we must feel their heart-beats and 
learn their spiritual temperature and 
respiration. This is a large contract 
but it is being done all the while by 
teachers who are big enough and sym- 





pathetic enough to live with the chil- 
dren.—Ohio Educational Monthly. 
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we can apply the remedy, and to do this | 
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national park 


June 15 to September 15 


The wild Rockies are intimately yours in Glacier National Park. 
Nowhere else in America are they so accessible, so friendly. Nature 
has massed here a wondrous display of azure lakes, glistening 
glaciers, and snow-tipped peaks. “Glacier” is your vacation land 
supreme. Come out and play mid its mighty magnificence. 

Modern hotels and Swiss chalets offer best accommodations. Tours via 
motor, saddle-horse, and launch arranged by day, week or month. En 
route to North Pacific Coast, Alaska, or California, visit Lake Chelan, 
Mt. Rainier and Crater Lake National Parks. “Glacier’’ is your only 
natidnal park on the main line of a transcontinental railroad. Summer 
Tourist fares to “Glacier’’ and return direct or by diverse routes on sale 
June 1 to September 15, Summer Tourist fares to North Pacific Coast 


and California and return direct or by diverse routes on sale June! to Sep- 
tember 30—limit, October 31. Inquire of nearest ticket or tourist agent. 


Send for Glacier Park Literature 


GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic Managep 





A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, Dept. 49X, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send literature and aeroplane map of Glacier National Park. 
Name 


Address 






























































































DENVET¢™: GATEWAY 


‘Fall River Circle Trip 
from Denver to Rocky Mountain National Park, Estes Park, Long’s Peak, 
Grand Lake, Berthoud Pass, Idaho Springs and Denver’s Mountain Parks, 
236 mile, two day circle trip, crossing Continental Divide twice, through 
pine-clad canyons and over mountain tops in Colorado’s most beautiful 
scenic area, Engage auto in Denver or drive your own car to take this and 
the Peak to Peak Trip from Denver to Longs Peak, Pikes Peak, Colorado 
Springs and return. Many other short rail and auto scenic trips. Denver 
has 252 hotels and over 400 Mountain Resorts to select from at prices to 
fit any pocketbook. Let us help you plan your vacation trip in Colorado, 
the scenic wonderland of the world. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


that tells where to go, what to see and how to enjoy your vacation in the | 
Colorado Rockies. 


THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU, 506 17th St., DENVER, COLO. 
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ht’s Rest 
Let old Lake Erie lull you to.sleep for one night of your trip—East or 
West. You'll find comfort and quiet on a completely appointed ‘steamer 
and will wake up refreshed. 

Great Ship “‘Seeandbee” and Steamers “City of Erie” and “City of 
Buffalo.” Daily, May 1 to Nov. 15. 

Railroad tickets between Cleveland and Buffalo 
good for transportation on our steamers. 

Daylight trips every Saturday from July 17 
to September 4. 

Connections at Buffalo for Niagara Falle and 
all Eastern and Canadian points. At Cleve- 
land for Cedar Point, Put-in-Bay, Toledo, 
Detroit and other ints. Ask your ticket 
opm or American Express agent for tickets 

a C. & B. Line. 

New Tourist Automobile Rate—$10.00 round 
trip with two days return limit for cars not 


The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company, Dept. X. Cleveland, Ohio 


Lv. Cleveland 9:00 p. m. = Lv. Buffalo 9:00 p.m. 
Ar. Buffalo —@) Ar. Cleveland 7:30 a. m. 
=}  Hastern Standard Time 


ogee 127 inches wheelbase. Cars over 
127 inches wheelbase, $14.50 round trip. 
Tourist map for automobilists sent on. request. 
Daily Service—June 19 to Sept. 6, between 
Toledo and Barale. via Put-in- and Cedar 
Point. Fare $5.56. 
chart of the 
"* Also ask for pictorial 








‘he learns to economize his time.—Sir 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 
The Summer Playground 


(Continued from page 62) 
the soul of which is Play. If the School 
has the foresight and vision it can 
handle the year-round playground or 
the summer playground. This can be 
done by arranging the program during 
the year whereby one or two teachers 
come somewhat later than the conven- 
tional time of opening school ‘and then 
stay for the after-school play activities. 
Saturday and vacation can be paid for 
on the basis of overtime. 

If the School does not plan to handle 
the summer playground, arrangement 
can be made with the municipal gov- 
ernment (city or village) to handle it 
through a regularly appointed Play- 
ground Commission—created by char- 
ter or ordinance. 


Supervision 


(It is assumed that under the head 
of supervision will come the entire or- 
ganization of activities.) 

The summer supervision should con- 
sist of at least one trained man and one 
trained woman for each playground. 
These directors should be more than 
high school students who know a'little 
about athletics and have a liking for 
children. They should be more than 
some politician’s friends who are tem- 
porarily out of a job. The directors 
should be trained in community activ- 
ities for the child and the family. The 
woman should be an expert in story 
telling, folk dancing, sand pile activ- 
ities, circle games, simple team games 
and kindergarten busy work. She must 
be an organizer. The man must be 
an expert in group games, athletic 
games, track work, swimming, hiking, 
camping, etc. He should be able to or- 
ganize not only the small boys but the 
older people of the community. 

It is to be remembered that the last- 
ing results of rlayground work are built 
around a personality and not around a 
yard. In general, less cheap apparatus, 
such as swings, teeters, etc., which em- 
phasize individual play, and more social 
group games, hikes, overnight camps 
and other activities which emphasize 
citizenship training, should be the or- 
der of the day. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: (1) Red Cross book- 
let “Manual Training for Junior Red 
Cross Auxiliaries and Simple Play- 
ground E — (2) The Play- 
round and ecreation Association of 
merica, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
City, will furnish lists of standard 
equipment firms and much valuable lit- 
erature on methods of organizing play- 
ground activities, supervision, etc. 


Bermuda as Seen By a 
School-Teacher 
(Continued from page 38) 


islands one must take a steamer which 
makes regular trips, later transferring 
to small glass-bottomed boats. These 
are guided by experienced pilots over 
the Sea Gardens, where one may look 
through the crystal-clear water and 
see the very “floor” of the ocean, 
thirty to forty feet below the surface. 
Marvelously close seem the delicate sea 
fans, anemones, sea eggs, and other 
strange plants, through which dart the 
beautifully colored and _ curiously 
formed fish for which the waters of 
Bermuda-are famed. 
One might go on indefinitely describ- 
ing the uty and novelty—to say 
nothing of the educational value—of a 
summer vacation in Bermuda; but 
there was one feature which so im- 
teemggee my chum and myself that we 
ave often referred to it. When we 
planned our trip we thought principally 
of the novelty and charm of what we 
were to see. But later we agreed that 
our fellow-tourists contributed very 
largely to our enjoyment. Friendships 
formed then still endure, and naturally 
this increases the pleasure of our re- 
trospect upon a delightful vacation 
spent in “Nature’s Fairyland.” 


Laziness grows on people; it begins 
in cobwebs and ends in iron chains. 
The more business a man has to do, 
the more he is able to accomplish, for 


been in fion to give 
service at reasonable to the 
teacher and educator than are we 

the Vacation period of: 1921 


ially is this true for trave 
on this continent. 
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Write at once for our new 1921 
—eighty page booklet 
ican Fount most complete 
book on American Travel ever 

ublished. Over 60 different tours 
isted—either East or 

Address Dept. N. 


The T. &S. Tours Company 


“*Travel Architects’’ 
103 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


June 1921 
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Little Bldg. 
Boston 


SUMMER TOURS 


EUROPE--ORIENT 


WONDERFUL HOLIDAY AT 
MODERATE PRICE. 


COMFORTABLE HOTEL AND. 
TRAVELING ACCOM. 
MODATIONS. 


STEAMSHIP RESERVATIONS 
TO ALL PARTS. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET A8 


BEACON TOURS 


506 Fifth Ave. 
New York 





Spreckles Bldg. 
San Francisco 








Have a few vacancies. 


“See Europe 1921” 


Two personally conducted tours. An opportunity 
to travel with congenial refined southern people. 


First sailing June 17th, from New York on the 
8. 8S. “OANOPIO”: calling at Boston, Azores Islands, 
Gibraltar and Naples, returning Sept. 2nd. Rate 
$1250.00, with all necessary expenses included. 

Second sailing July 16th, on the S. 8S. “MEGANTIO”, 
from New York to Liverpool, returning Sept. 17th. 
Rate $1175.00, with all necessary expenses included. 

Visit the wonderful cities of Naples, Rome, 
Florence, Venice, Milan, Lucerne, Interlaken,Geneva, 
Paris, Brussels, Antwerp, The Hague, Amsterdam, 


Edinburg, Glasgow, and London. 








Fy 's of our 1920 Tours. 
Write for further information and booklet. 


North’s Foreign Tours 
66 North Forsyth Street, 





Atlanta, Ga. 








The Lawton 





Duplicator 


Thirty days free 


trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog ©, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 


HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 
DUPLICATOR CO. 


248 W, 17th St., N. Y. City 











Write Song Poems 


I HAVE BEST PROPOSITION TO OFFER YOU. 
RAY HIBBELER, D150, 4040 Dickens Ave., CHICAGO. 
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Send poems to-day 
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E, K. LENOX CO. 
271 West 125th St., New York 











Matthew Hale. 
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YOSEMITE | 
National Park. | 


Every month in the year, Yosemite 
National Park in California extends its 
welcome to all travelers to enjoy its 
motor tours, horseback rides, summer 
and winter recreations, seasonal trout 
fishing, mountain climbing with exper- 
iencedguides—and theexceptional beauty 
and majesty of its world famous nat- 
ural wonders. 


The new three-day Y TS tour of the 
Park, 156 miles by rail, and 230 miles 
by auto stage, offers a special attraction 
this year between June and October 1, 
reaching all main points of interest in- 
cluding Merced River Canyon, Yosemite 
Valley, Hetch Hetchy Valley, Wawona Big 
Trees, and (after June 15) Glacier Point, at 
a cost of only $83.80 for round trip trans- 
portation from Merced, California, where all 
main line railroad tickets permit free stop-over 
privilege. 

See Yosemite this year. Write today 
for free Illustrated Descriptive Folder. 
Address 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK CO. 
Dept. sR” 


Yosemite, California 











DEEP, PiLLow. SOULFUL--- 
ON CREDI + Easy terms for 
wonderful instruments. Get 


VIOLINS 2 


GUSTAV H. HENNING, 2424 Gaylord St., DENVER, COLORADO 
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Discovered! Motorland’s Para- 

dise in Colorado 

(Continued from page 36) 
Here, then, is a land of splendors, tur- 
quoise canopy overhead, and silence— 
the serenity that rests upon such great 
natural pinnacles. 


long, these and other vast granite and 
voleanic masses from which the Rock- 


and sunset. During fair days they 
show all shades of translucent grays 
and blues. Imagination runs riot. 
Conquering the heights gives one a suc- 
cession of thrills as the car plunges 
along the. crest of the Continent, on 
the three-mile stretch where peaks 
play hide-and-seek with the aid of low- 
hanging clouds. Then the way slopes 
gently downward toward Poudre 
Lakes and through Milner Pass. Here 
the backbone of the old man of the 
mountains turns the waters one way 
toward the Gulf of Mexico and another 
way toward the Gulf of- California. 
Southward through the valley of the 
Grand the road leads. 

Supper and a night’s rest have been 
earned and are enjoyed at Grand Lake 
Lodge, at the western edge of the Park. 
Here the highest yacht club in the 
world holds its regattas. Half of the 
circle trip has been completed. Those 
who tarry here for fishing, boating or 
climbing, or a side trip to Hot Sulphur 
Springs, are congratulated and envied 
by those who continue the journey, next 
morning, down the valley of the Grand. 
This part of the circle is not a new 
drive. 

Mount Craig, piercing the sky from 
its commanding station at the head of 
Grand Lake, does sentinel duty as the 
party leaves the national park. Gran- 
by, on the Fraser River, a tributary of 
the Grand, is nestled in a beautiful 
timbered valley, which, followed toward 
the tributary’s headwaters, half-circles 
to eastward and gradually leads to the 
heights of Berthoud Pass. Here again 
the watershed between the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans raises its imposing divid- 
ing wall to the elements. 

From an elevation of 11,300 feet the 
road leads downward near to George- 
town, a famous old mining camp and 
on. to Idaho Springs, noted for its 
radium waters. Luncheon is welcomed. 
Clear Creek, with its tales of the gold 
washed from its bed in frontier days; 
the grave of Buffalo Bill on Lookout 
Mountain, in Denver’s foothills park 
system; the winding road leading from 
it, appropriately named the Lariat 
Trail—all these hold the romance -of 
the West that centered in the pioneer 
plainsman. Sundown is fast giving 
place to early twilight shadows as the 
last fifteen miles of the journey from 
Golden to Denver are counted off on 
concrete roads. 

In the opening of the Fall River 
Road, which forms only a part of the 
circle trip, the state of Colorado re- 
deemed its pledge to the United States 
government. Creation of Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park was conditioned on 
the construction of this mountain road, 
completion of which by the state was 
delayed for several years on account of 
early winter storms and late springs. 
Snows have prevented the dedication of 
the road until this spring. Several 
trips were made by government and 
state officials last fall. They pro- 
nounced the curves wide and properly 
sloped. 

Such a trip to the heart of the Rock- 
ies in Colorado—a journey from tem- 
perate to Arctic climes and back with- 
in forty-eight hours—may properly be 
considered a visit to motorland’s 
scenic paradise. One need only sup- 
ply himself with winter wraps, and 
then proceed to enjoy this unique ex- 
perience. 


The time is not far off when the pub- 
lic schools of this country will be open 
the year around, twelve months each 
year. I see no reason why we should 
turn children out of the school in sum- 
mer time to roam the streets at will. - It 
takes a month to tame them when they 
return to school in September—Thom- 


Spattered with snow all summer ||} 


ies get their name are rosy at sunrise} f 
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In the first year of their partnership A does 
two-thirds as much work as B. During the 
second summer A takes a vacation in Colo- 
rado, via Rock Island Lines, and increases 
his efficiency so that he can do five-sixths as 
much work as B. If he had remained at home 
and B had taken the Colorado trip, gaining in 
efficiency at the same rate, B would have been 
able to do 873% more work than A. Find 
the percentage of gain in efficiency resulting 
from a Rock Island-Colorado vacation. 


Attractive summer tourist rates —substantially 
lower than regular fares—will be in effect 
between June first and October first, via 


Rock Island 
Lines 


y : (Route of the famous Rocky Mountain Limited, to 
Colorado; Golden State Limited, to California) 














to Colorado and principal western tourist points; mountain and 
lake regions, national parks and seashore resorts. Choice of routes 
going and returning. Liberal stop-over privileges. ‘ Return limit 
October 31st. Tickets are on sale, via Rock Island Lines, at all 
railroad ticket offices in America. 

Round trip tickets may be purchased by way of Des Moines, ene 
abling you to stop there for the N. E A. Convention, July 4th to 8th. 


Comfort and courtesy are your fellow travelers 
on the Rock Island Lines 


Write today for booklet on Colorado, and let us help plan your summer vacation. 
L. M. Allen, Vice-President, Rock Island Lines, Chicago 
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Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


THE VENICE OF AMERICA 


1 THE- most delightful and convenient location in the Thousand Islands. 
The starting point of all principal water sports. 
{ Finest Auto roads from all points East or West. 
{ Bass, Pickerel and Pike Fishing, Goif, Trapshooting, Motorboating and Polo. 
Write for Booklet. 
Winter Season: The Oaks, Bartow, Florida. 














as E. Finegan. 





WILLIAM H. WARBURTON, Proprietor 
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The Instructor Entertainment Books 


and Special Day Exercises 
The Well Known “Pieces and Plays’’ Series 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
Pieces and Plays for October Days. 192 pages....... $ .35 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. 192 pages... .35 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days. 192 pages. . .35 
Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. 192 pages.... .85 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. 192 pages .35 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages....... .35 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages........ 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 192 pages.. - 0 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 120 pages.. .35 
Closing Day Exercises. 192 pages... .-ncccccsecsees . 05d 
Other Popular Entertainment Books 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages... .35 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages. .30 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages. .30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages......... .30 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages..........0202+-- 00 
Plays for School Days. 112 pagesS..........scccccscecs 35 
Christmas Plays and Exercises. 148 pages........... .35 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages...............4. .30 
Poems of Peace and War. 128 pages............... .30 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book I. 192 pages....... .35 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. 192 pages...... 35 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. 192 pages...... .35 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. 184 pages. 
Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound.......... 


The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound.. 1.25 


Inexpensive Song Books 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs. 93 Songs with Words and 
Music 10c per copy. 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs. 170 Songs with Words 
and Music. Single copies, 15 cents, postpaid. In lots of 100, 
transportation payable by purchaser $12.50 per 100. 
Steele’s Primary Songs. 72 Songs. 15 cents per copy;, $1.50 per doz. 


eee e sere erereseeeeeeseeseeeeeseeeeeeeeeseeeee 


Happy Days. 55 Songs...........15 cents per copy; $1.50 per doz, 
Poster Patterns, Etc. 
The Instructor Poster Patterns—Book I.............:.. .60 . 
The Instructor Poster Patterns—Book II............... .60 
(Each of the above books contains 30 large sized patterns, in- oe 
cluding 20 Mother Goose. No patterns duplicated in the 
two books.) 
Little Citizens and Their Flags. . , hide ce cocked abet ae 


(The above book contains Outline Drawings of Boys. and 
Girls of Eighteen Nationalities and Their Flags with Full 
Directions for Coloring.) 


Outline Books, Etc. 


Outlines in United States History. By Elmer S. Landes. 148 pages.$ .35 
New Practical Orthography. By Elmer S. Landes. 52 pages...... 20 


Opening Exercises for Schools. By Thomas E. Sanders.: T16 pages. 135 
Outlines in U. S. Geography. By Inez N. McFee. . 168 pages...... 35 
Outlines of English and American Literature. By John E. McKean. pe 
10D pages ..... cece eee weer eee cere renee tees eens ness: ‘ 
Practical Outlines in Physiology. By John E. McKean. 96 pages. . 35 


By Thos. E. Sanders. 178 pages, cloth 
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Twenty Talks to Teachers. 
binding 


A catalog describing these books and our many other helpful 
publications for Teachers will be gladly mailed on request 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


tle bit hard at first. 
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Just for Fun: 





Six-year-old Bessie, returning from 
church and eager to tell the news, said, 
“Oh, Mother, we have a new terror in 
the choir.” 


Tony Spagoin was having his throat 
examined at the infirmary. “Say 
‘Ah-h-h-h,’”, said the doctor. ~ “Me no 
spik Englees,” said Tony. 


“My heart is with the ocean!” cried 
the poet rapturously. “You’ve gone 
me one better,” said his seasick friend 
as he took a firmer grip on the rail. 


When the Scrapleighs begin 
They have quite a bout, 
For he never. gives in. 
And she never gives out. 


“T hear you were held ‘up, Joe. How 
did the robber act?”’ “Qh, hé was calm 
and _ collected,’ returned ‘the victim, 
who had lost everything but his 
clothes. 


Patsy—Mom, ..won’t yer gimme 
candy, now? Mrs. Casey—Didn’ Oi tell 
ye Oi wouldn’t: give: ye anny.at all if 
ye didn’ kape still? »Patsy—yYes’m, 
but—. Mrs. Casey—Well, the longer ye 
kape still the sooner ye’ll get it. 

Fond Mother—Don’t forget to put 
your toothbrush in your suitcase, Bob- 
by. Kats | (going to the country for a 
week)—Qh,. shucks! I thought this 
was going to be’a pleasure trip. 


Kitty, aged four, had been naughty 


| and her father had had to administer 


vigorous correction before going to bus- 
iness.. ‘That an impression had been 
made was apparent when, on his re- 
turn from business in the evening,. Kit- 
ty called upstairs with. frigid polite- 
ness, “Mother, your husband’s home.” 


“A woman can’t keep a secret,” de- 
clared a mere man. “Oh, I 

know,” retorted the lady. “I’ve kept 
my age secret since I was twenty-four. eS 
“Yes, but one of these days you’ will 
give it away. In time you will simply 
have to‘tell it.” “Well, I think that 
when: a woman has kept a secret for 
eighteen, 
knowing to keep it.” 


A worried mother living: on the East 
Side in New York wrote to her’ boy’s: 
teacher as follows: “Please do not 
push Tommy ‘too hard, for so much of 
his brains is intelleck that. he:ought to 
be held:back a good deal or he will run 
to intelleck entirely, and I do not desire 
it. So please hold him back so as to 
keep his intelleck from getting bigger 
a his body and injuring him for 
ife. 


“Do you ever feel that you would 
like to go back to Africa?” “No, sah; 
not me, sah,” replied Brother Baggy. 
“T druther stay h in de. Newnited 
States, whuh a cullud man isn’t got no 
social standin’ and dey cusses yo’ and 
kicks yo’ "round and calls ye ‘nigger,’ 
and den slips yo’ a ’casional haffer dol- 
lah to saturate yo’ feelin’s, dan to go 
over dar to Africa, whuh everybody is 
free and ekil and dey cuts off yo head 
wid a kyahvin’ knife.” 


Lady Duff Gordon was talking about 
the 1920 ball gown. “The V. in the 
back,” she ‘said, “is actually open now 
clear down to the waist. It is a shock- 
ing gown, as shocking as little Win- 
nie’s text. Winnie’s papa said: to her 
one Sunday at luncheon: ‘Winnie, 
dear, what was the parson ’s text this 
morning?’ ‘Oh, papa,’ said Winnie, 
witht a shocked look, ‘it was Abdomen, 
ai my son Abdomen!’ ” 


Leon Wilson, the humorist, 
sede th king about prohibition. ‘“Pro- 
hibition,” he said, “is a good thing, but 
like lots of good ‘things, it comes a lit- 
I know a rich 
New York bachelor who didn’t believe 
in prohibition. He spent his evenings 
at clubs and cabarets and the truth of 
the matter is that for eight years he 
never once went home sober. But pro- 
hibition. came to New York and it got 
i rich bachelor friend on July 1. 

t night, for the first time since 


1911, he went home sober, and his dog 
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The. Histery of the Pilgrims 


Compiled by MAY E. FRANCIS, Inspector 
of Rural ural and Graded Schools, Iowa, 
' The story of the Pilgrims, always of interest 
and value in..the is lly so this 
year’ on .account of the Tercentenary of their 
jJanding ‘in this ‘country, which is. being so 
widely celebrated. ‘The book -is most intelli. 
gently prepared ‘giving. those ‘facts which are 
necessary to make it.a satisfactory history. It 
gives the story of thé. Puritans in’ England, 
their experiences and persecutions under the 
Stuart Kings, their’ Exodus to Holland;*the sail. 
ing .of the Mayflower. It. includes ‘the May- 
flower Compact,. and the names of its’ signers, 

Deckle-edge paper, 32 pages, ‘heavy paper 
covers, 10c per. copy, per dozen $1.00. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 

DANSVILLE N. Y., or McCune Bldg., cratered IOWA, 
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i qarantess 100% Virgin Wool Yarns Free, 

wihhe today—get our price before yoy bay buy 
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—beconvinced it is the finest yarn 
- knitting made.. Doit now. 
HOME WOOLE 


N MILLS Est. 1876 
2368. Main St., Eaton Rapids, Mich, 


fieseees: YARN 


Writing moving picture 
$50 to $100 Weekly plays i ‘an, time, 
Greatdemand. YOU can write them. We show you 
how. Experience not necessary. Send for free book- 
let of valuable information and s: ape Prize Offer. 
Chicago Photo-playwright College, 278-158, Chicago 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book. by Prof. M., M._D., 1 te of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago sy tatlega ae pat 


etc. Tels 
and c of fi d_ facial cial dlsfizure 

Non-t technical. Send 3 stamp: descriptive ea 

Dept. F-6, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 
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HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 


Bowaiy and iobar drugrists = 
Hiscox Chem. Works. P orue. N. Y. 








LITERARY ASSETS 
Orations, Essays, Add 
any subject, $3.00 _ ‘oman words. “emens ot 0 
eee ines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
pin te dlacuasions $3.00 per thousand 


cents. 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
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FIRST YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 

*27 Eleven Fables from Atsop 

*28 More Fables from Aisop 

“29g Indian Myths—2Bush 
“140 Nursery Tales—7Zaylar 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
Nature 

*1 Little Plant People—Part I 

*2 Little Plant People—Part II 

*30 Story of a Sunbeam—A/iller 

*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


7c PER COPY 


In Paper Covers. Postage 
Ic per copy extra when less 
than 12 are ordered. 














History 

*32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 

Literature 

*104 Mother Goose Reader 

*228 First ‘erm Primer—Maguive 

*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 

eee Miners 

*245\ Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 

Other Olid Time Stories 
SECOND YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

*33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Sto1‘es from Andersen 

*34 Stories froin Grimm—7Zaylor 

*36 Little Red Riding Hood—Retter 

*37 Jack and the Beanstalk—Rezter 

*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 


Nature and Industry 
*3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 

*39 Little Wood Friends—Mayne 
*40 Wings and Stings—Halifax 

*41 Story of Wool—Mayne 

*42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 

*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCabe 
*45 Boyhoodof Washington—Rezter 
*204 Boyhood of Lincoln—Rezter 


Literature 

*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 

*152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 

*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 

*220 Story of the Christ Child 

*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smzth 

*268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Smith 

*269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Smith 

*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation—Smzt 

*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Maguire 

*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 

*301 Patriotic Bushy ‘ails—Smith 

*302 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories— 


Smith 
*308 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
THIRD] YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
“47 Greek Myths—Klingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—Metcalf 
*so Reynard the Fox—Best ‘ 
*1o2 Thumbelina and Dream 'Stories 
*146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rezter 
175 Norse Legends, I—Retter 
176 Norse Legends, II—Rezter 
“177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legeuds—M/cCabe 
*289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 


*292 East of the Sun and West of 


the Moon, and Other Stories 

Nature and Industry 

*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 

*s1 Story of Flax—Mayne 

*52 Story of Glass—Hanson 

*53 Story ofa Little Water Drop— 
Mayne 

*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI, Story of Tea and 
the Teacup 

*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 

*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 

. Coffee and Salt 

*138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 

*203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 

History and Biography ? 

*4 Story of Washington—etter 


*7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 
*21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
*44 Famous Early Americans 

(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 
*54 Story of Columbus—McCabe 

55 Story of Whittier—McCabe 

57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*s59 Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 
*oo Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 

I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—McFee 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Baker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Pennsylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCabe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia)—M/cCadbe 
*7o Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—Faris 
*164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, aud some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Home. (Vos. 164, 165,166 are 
the stories from ‘Seven Little 
Sisters” bv Jane Andrews) 





Schools everywhere are using 
the Instructor Literature Series for 
Supplementary Reading purposes. 
Over Two Miilion copies of these 
books are sold each year. Is not 
this ample proof of the excellence 
of the series? 














*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur— Cranston 
Literature 
*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice 
Phoebe Cary 

*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 

*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 

*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 

*233 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
I—Primary—Faxon 

FOURTH YEAR 

Nature and Industry 

*75 Story of Coal—McKane 
*76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
*77 Story of Cotton—Brown 
*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*136 Peeps into Bird Nooks-I—Mc Fee 
*181 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
*205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 

Three Giants 
History and Biography 
*5 Story of Lincolun—Rezter 

*56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 

*78 Stories of the Backwoods 

*7g A Little New England Viking 

#81 Story of De Soto—Hatfeld 

*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Rezter 

*83 Story of Printing—McCabe 

*84 Story of David Crockett—Rerter 

*85 Story of Patrick Henry 

*86 Aimerican Inventors — I (Whit- 

ney and Fulton)—Faris 

*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 

and Edison)—Faris 

*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 

Perry, Farragut)—Bush 

*89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 

*g1 Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 

Hill—Baker 
*182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
"207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 
Literature 
*g90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 

*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 
*111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 

Kingsley 
*159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 
Mulock 
*171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 
*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 
*195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 
*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroli 


and 





*Limp Cloth Binding 
The titles indicated by an asterisk (*) in the above list 
are supplied also in limp cloth binding at 12c percopy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 100, prepaid. 





*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 
*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Gvimes 
*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 
*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 
*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 
*304 Story-Lessons in Everyday Man- 
ners—Baile 
*312 Legends trom Mauy Lands— 
Bailey 
*314 The Enchanted Bugle and Other 
Stories—Bailey 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—ASrvown 
*94 Story of Sugar—Rezler 
#96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
*240 Story of King Corn—Cooley 
263 The Sky Family—Denion 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 4 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*80 Story ot the Cabots—McBride 
*97 Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 
*g9 Story of Jefferson—A/cCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*1o1 Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—JMcCade 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
*107 Story of Robert L. Stevenson 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Grant—McKane 
*144 Story of Steam—J/cCabe 
“145 Story of McKinley—McAride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Aaker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of La Salle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
#218 Story of Peter Cooper--McFee 
*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 


The Titles indicated by an 
asterisk (*) in this list are © 
supplied also in 


Limp Cloth Binding 


at 12 cents per copy. 














274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair—Hawthorne 


*275 When Plymouth Colony Was 


Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the Golden River 
—Ruskin 


*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—Ewing 
*200 ‘The Child of Urbino—La Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Storiesfrom Robin Hood—Sush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
{I—Intermediate—Faxon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
*255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
*309 Monithe Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1og Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—McFee 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 
ag Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 
ie 
*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)—-Bush 


*115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 
*168 Great European’ Cities—III 


(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 





THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
cepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. 
published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
with strong attractive paper covers. 


This is the most extended list of this class of books 

Each book has 32 or more pages; well printed, 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and 
Literature. The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as 
to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in 
the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


*246 WhatI Saw on epee ree 
*247 The Chineseand Their Country 
*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 


Agricultural 
*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumd 
*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumb 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richardthe Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 
*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—2ush 
*197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Story of Roger Williams 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William ‘Tell—Hallock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane 
*266 Story of Belgiuin—Grifis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 


*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7. 
Washington 

*310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- 
cock 


Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Derry 
511 Story of Illinois—Smzth 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—McFee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Eubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri— Pierce 
*525 Story of Nebraska—JA/ears 
“528 Story of NewJersev-Huichinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylvania—March 
*540 Story of Tennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utah-- Young 
546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin— Skinner 


Literature 
*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—/rzving 
*12 Legend of SleepyHollow-/rving 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Arown 
*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne + 
*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 
*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 


*t19 Bryaut’s ‘Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 
*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 


low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*121 Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 





There’s a world of difference 
between things that are “inexpen- 
sive” and things that are “cheap”’. 
The books of the Instructor Liter- 
ature Series are not “cheap’’--they 
are good books even though they 
are low-priced. 











*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 

161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawithorne 

162 The Pygmies—Hawihorne 

*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 

*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 

*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. ‘The Story of Theseus 

*225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 

226 A Child’s Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 

229 Responsive Bible Readings 

*258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 

*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 

*277 Thrift Stories—Beny. Franklin 
and Others 

*284 Story of Little Nell—Smzth 

*294 The Dragon’s Teeth—Hawthorne 

*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Long/ellow + 
*15 Snowbound—Wazillier + 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Rillfrom 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 
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123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 

*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—Hallock 

*149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale + : “ 

*192 Story of Jean Valjeau—Grames 

*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—/rving 

196 The Gray Champion-//awthorne 

213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore—Sel. 


214 More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—/rving 
*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- 


peare—Selected 

*231 The Oregon ‘Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I1I—Grammar—/axon _ 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 


*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 

241 Story of the Lliad — Church 
(Cond.) 

*242 Story of the Afneid — Church 
(Cond.) 

‘251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Hetlig 


*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

*254 Storyof ‘The Talisman’ (Scott) 

*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—A bridged— Weekes 

*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—Hezlig 

*261 Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn 
—Long fellow 

*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed) 

*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed)—Heilig 

*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 

*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 

*315 Story of Armenia—Heilig 

Nature 

*278 Mars and Its Mysteries—W1lson 

*279 The True Story of the Man in 

the Moon— Wilson 


EIGHTH YEAR 
*17 Enoch Arden—7ennyson F 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowel/ t 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
*23 ‘The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Aucient Mariner + 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
*129 Julius Ceesar—Selectious 
130 Henry the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the 
Cantol ¢ 
143 Building ofthe Ship and other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration— Webster ¢ 
*151 Gold Bug, The—/oe 
153 Prisoner of Chillon 
Poems—BAyron + 


Lake— 


aud Other 


*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 


Lowell + 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—ZLink 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smiih 
170 Paul H. Hayne Biography 
and selected poems—ink 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
Addison * 
*236 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
IV—Advauced—Faxon 


7c PER COPY 


In Paper Covers. Postage 
Ic per copy extra when less 
than 12 are ordered. 











237 Lay ofthe Last Minstrel—sScott 
Introduction and Canto I ¢ 
“276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion)— Webster 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*306 Howe’s Masquerade-Hawthorne 
+ These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
alory notes. 


ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 7c Each. Postage, 1c per copy extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID at 84c per dozen or $7.00 per 100. 











Introduction Offe 


We do not send out free samples, but for 84 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any twelve of 
the Instructor Literature Series 7 cent edition with the understanding thatif they are not found satis- 
factory they may be returned at once and your 84 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
9 Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Both Offices. Order 
from Nearest Point. 


Full Stock Carried =| 


































































































































Enjoy a 16* Century 
‘nt = Vacation- qm J 


SDays9l"-9Days 96% Only 2 Days From New York 


4 ent Insures Res Failing) Nowhere within equal distance of New York 
Recs ie organs 4 severe Ane wh --48 hours by palatial ocean steamers--can 
Inclu “ ing All E xpenses there be enjoyed a vacation offering such rich 
for Steamer Hotel and and varied delights as those contained in a , 
All Siaht-SeemaTrins visit to the Bermuda Islands. . . ete tsi. 4 
All Jight-S ee ing T INS Temperature 


—_ Equals a Trip to Europe at the veidase a 
| , Cost of a Sea-Shore Vacation 


Here in quaint, 16th Century Bermuda, beautiful beyond 
comparison, may be found the thrills of new discovery in the 
many places of interest to the tourist. Tiny coral cottages 
built in the 16th century, with their high walled gardens-- 
uninhabited islands to explore--wonderful natural marvels, 
Bermuda’s crystal caves and sea gardens--rides and drives 
which wind their way through enchanted bowers of loveliness 
--sports of all kinds--sailing, bathir.g, motor boating, tennis, 
golf--amid surroundings which inspire one to rejuvinated - 
activity--or catching the curiously formed and multi-cclored fish 
with which Bermuda’s waters abound--or gay dances and 
parties at Bermuda's many modern hotels. 


No Passports Required for Bermuda 
Every comfort and convenience is assured the Bermuda tour- 
ist--No passports--American currency accepted everywhere-- 
No foreign language to contend with. 

DeLuxe Steamship Service 
Two palatial express twin-screw steamers--equalling trans- 
Atlantic liners in luxury and appointments--sail from New 
York to Bermuda every 5 days. 

S. S. “Fort Victoria” and S. S. “Fort Hamilton” 
Send for Free DeLuxe Illustrated SUMMER TOUR BOOKLETS to 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





3) 
Ne 4 FURNESS-BERMUDA-LINE —34 Whitehall St. 
Please Send to NowYork.N.Y. 


Wame. 





Street 


City. hn 
FREE copy of your 
De Luxe Illustrated 
JummertTourr 
Booklet 

















